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Two things—both of which we might have guessed—Mr. 
Morris has chosen to tell us about himself; that he is a pupil of 
Chaucer; and that into that company of poets “ heroically fash- 
ioned,” whose conscious or unconscious aim it is to interpret to 
us an otherwise unintelligible world, he has neither power nor 
will to enter. Unskilled, he tells us, out of the discord and 
confusion of actual life to charm a music strong enough to over- 
power and reconcile it to itself, he deliberately withdraws into 
the “sleepy region,” to which all the outer noises of the waking 
world, which hopes and fears and longs and seeks and suffers 
and enjoys and loses and despairs, come blended into a lulling, 
murmuring sound, whose origin is now half forgotten, and now 
only enough remembered “to convey a melancholy into all his 
day;” a vague and voluptuous melancholy, which soothes 
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more than it saddens, and is chiefly valued as a proof and por- 
tion of repose. To build for us this 
“Shadowy isle of bliss, 


"Mid most the beating of the steely sea 
Where tossed about all hearts of men must be,” 


has been Mr. Morris's work as a poet, and to these pleasures he 
invites us,—in the pauses of our labor or our warfare,—to rest 
and forgetfulness and the dreaming of dreams. 

In an age like this, which has had so much to say about the 
mission of the poet as a teacher, a thinker, a prophet, an apos- 
tle of humanity, and so forth, it may seem strange to some to 
hear a considerable poet declaring frankly that his chief aim is 
to give pleasure; but if they will consider how many and vari- 
ous things are included in the giving of pleasure, and will call 
to mind that the undoubted first object which two of our great- 
est poets, Chaucer and Shakespeare, had in view, was the 
amusement of their contemporaries, it need no longer excite 
surprise. But what does excite surprise, and what seems to 
place Mr. Morris in a peculiar position, is the close limitation to 
which he deliberately commits himself in his choice of subjects 
and means of treatment. Not only does he say to us, my object 
is simply to amuse you by telling you stories, but he adds also 
that these stories shall be essentially of only one class; minis- 
tering to only one kind of pleasure; and built up of only cer- 
tain materials to which he confines himself, neglecting or ignor- 
ing others, many of them the very ones which we should have 
expected of a follower of Chaucer, that he would seek out and 
attempt to use among the very first. And when considering 
his poems together, we note the effect of this limitation upon 
them, it is impossible to avoid wishing, perhaps an idle wish, 
that the poet had either not found it necessary to be content to 
keep within such bounds, or else that he had more clearly recog- 
nized and more zealously guarded against the almost inevita- 
ble prolixity and monotony to which writings of such a length 
attempted under such conditions, must always be most danger- 
ously exposed. 

But, except as regards some few, and these generally minor, 
points of technical treatment, it is idle to lament or blame an 
artist's limitations. A man can do only his own work; and 
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such limitations as we find in any one’s whole work must be 
regarded for the most part as characteristic and necessary. 
And yet because to know what a man’s work is not, is to be on 
the way to discover what it is, and because Mr. Morris, though 
too reverent and careful a student of his master to make for 
himself any claim to be compared with him, is yet professedly 
the pupil of Chaucer, and has been called by some Chaucerian, 
it is natural and will probably be useful, to consider in what the 
two poets are alike and in what respects they differ. 

And the truth is that in all essentials the difference between 
them is so great and so evident that it seems almost absurd to 
compare them. Chaucer, a man of his age, keenly alive to the 
political and religious significance of the time; so human, so 
English, so full of common sense, so social, buoyant, humor- 
ous, gay; what has he, so real, so credulous, so confident, so 
full of faith, in common with the “ dreamer of dreams, born out 
of his due time?” To Chaucer's many sided nature such a phi- 
losophy of life as that of Mr. Morris would have been an impos- 
sibility, but in Mr. Morris it is his very genius, coloring all his 
work and defining it. Differing from each other so widely as 
they do in their ideas of life, it is to be expected that this dif- 
ference should be communicated to their styles. And thus it 
is. The two styles are very different. Read one of Chaucer's 
tales and then one of Mr. Morris’s, and there is seen to be a 
resemblance, a certain resemblance in the movement of the 
lines, in the pauses, in the rhymes, and to some extent in the 
choice of words: but this resemblance is not deep, it is super- 
ficial; enough to remind us in a general way of Chaucer, but 
unfortunately it reminds us also that in Chaucer's style there is 
a good deal that is not here; we miss the fullness, the variety, 
the flexibility, the directness, the boldness, the animation, the 
very life and soul of his verse, and realize that however excel- 
lent for his own purposes Mr. Morris’s style may be, and how- 
ever much it may have benefited by his loving study of Chau- 
cer’s, its likeness to it is very far from being that of kinship and 
inheritance. A poet who sees so many things, and sees into 
them so quickly and clearly as Chaucer, who has such various 
and such deep sympathies, and is so heartily interested in so 
many and such different persons, must have and cannot help 
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having such a style as Mr. Morris neither has nor wants for his 
expression. He has needs for utterance that the other never 
feels. This is not said in disparagement of Mr. Morris, for, as 
hereafter will be seen, it is no less true that he too has for his 
own needs his own fit and admirable expression. What we 
wish to insist upon is simply that Mr. Morris’s style, though 
formed upon it, is not akin to Chaucer's, and that for the rea- 
son that it is merely impossible that two men with such differ- 
ent thoughts about God and man and nature, should have styles 
resembling each other in any but the most superficial way. 

Look at their descriptions of scenery and persons. Evidently 
what Mr. Morris, as an artist, regards especially in the master 
is his objectivity, his love of natural objects for their own 
sakes; his fondness for the outside of things; for color and 
form and sound and motion; for things rich and splendid, as 
well as those that are common and plain; for those qualities, in 
short, which make a painter of him, a painter whose eye loves 
rather to dvell upon the object itself than to wander off ip 
search of any moral or spiritual significance which may per- 
haps be associated with it. But here we wish to call attention 
to the fact that while Chaucer is almost constantly showing this 
fondness for the appearances of things, yet in his mention or 
description of them, it is none the less quite as frequently his 
characteristic habit to convey with them something more than 
the things themselves. Often in the most delicate and inex- 
plicable way something of his own personality is infused into 
these descriptions, giving an indescribable charm to the sim- 
plest lines; and his eminent skill in the art of making the men- 
tion of one thing, without metaphor, the suggestion of another 
or of many others, is known to all his readers. Let us take a 
few well-known examples; and first, of the way in which his 
own personal delight in the things he sees and hears enters into 
his style, and gives a peculiar character to the verse. Of birds 
singing, from the “‘Cuckow and the Nightingale ” :— 

“Some songé loudé as they had yplainéd, 
And some in other manner voice yfainéd, 
And some all outé with the fullé throte.” 


How direct the style is here, how full of animation, how glad! 
and how strong and light and flexible the verse! And now 
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take these well known lines (of which Coleridge is said to 
have been fond), about sunlit trees in spring :— 
“ With branches brodé, laden with levés newe 


That sprongen out agen the sunné shene 
Some very redde and some a glad light green.” 


There is very little description here, but there is a magical 
something about the verse that brings all the fresh beauty of 
the scene before us even more vividly perhaps than the actual 
sight of it could do for most of us. We have not only the 
scene itself, but Chaucer's delight in it besides. No amount of 
detail could have given it to us so perfectly and so happily. 
Shakespeare in the great moonlight scene in the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” with hardly any, even the slightest description, mana- 
ges to convey all the unutterable charm of moonlight and the 
clear, still night to us, by simply bringing us in sympathy with 
Lorenzo and Jessica, whose souls are steeped in its delight. 
Of the same kind is Chaucer’s brief and simple mention of the 
nightingale and the moon. 


“ A nyghtyngale upon a cedre grene, 
Under the chambre wal ther as she lay, 
Ful lowdé song agen the mooné shene.” 
And now see how he speaks of the grass, English grass, as 


Marsh has noticed :— 
“the grené grass 

So smale, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hewe.” 
This is simplicity itself, the simplicity of pure, unreflecting 
delight. The verse seems to move over the grass in which the 
poet has such joy as if it were his hand stroking it,— 


‘So smale, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hewe!” 





Again, take this from the “ Legende of Goode Women”: 


“ Upon the smalé, softé, swoté grass 
That was with flowrés swote embrouded al.” 


Once more, take this for straightforwardness about the flying 


hart :— 
“Ther was the hert y-wont to have his flight, 
And over a brook, and so forth in his weye,” 


and this for its fullness and strength,— 
“ With knotty knarry bareyn treés olde.” 
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And now take some examples of that other characteristic of 
Chaucer's style just spoken of, its way of indirectly or covertly 
suggesting one thing by another. For instance: sailors are pro- 
verbially bad riders, and Chaucer says in his direct way of his 
Schipman, that, 


“He rood upon a rouncy, as Ife couthe.” 


He had hired a hackney horse and rode him ‘as he could.” 
Of the Monk, a full fed, rosy, well-dressed man of the world, 
fonder of the hunt than of the cloister, he says :— 
“ And when he rood, men might his bridel heere 

Gyngle in a whistling wind so cleere, 

And eek as lowde as doth the chapel belle,” 
implying not only that the monk was a man of fashion, who 
decorated his horse’s bridle with “bells and bosses brave.” but 
hinting good-naturedly also that he had a quicker ear for these 
than for the chapel bell. And with all this how delightful only 
for itself is that second line, 


“Gyngle in a whistling wind so cleere! ” 


In the Sompnoure’s tale, a lazy, impudent, begging friar comes 
into Thomas’s house and makes himself at home :— 


** And fro the bench he drof away the cat 
And layd adown his potent and his hat, 
And eek his scrip, and set him soft adown.” 
Another famous passage, without the humor, is that in which 
he says of the Schipman, 


“ Hardy he was and wise to undertake; 
With many a tempest had his berd ben schake.” 


These are a few convenient examples of Chaucer's large way of 
dealing with the things he sees and hears, enough however to 
show that his style is himself and his verse inseparable from the 
spirit that informs it and makes it move. 

And now recall Mr. Morris’s way of looking at similar things, 
and notice the effect upon his style. Passing over his very 
characteristic song of May, take this from the narrative : 

“ Now must these men be glad a little while 
That they had lived to see May once more smile 


Upon the earth; wherefore, as men who know 
How fast the bad days and the good days go 
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They gathered at the feast: the fair abode 

Wherein they sat, o’erlooked, across the road 
Unhedged green meads, which willowy streams passed through, 
And on that morn, before the fresh May dew 

Had dried upon the sunniest spot of grass, 

From bush to bush did youths and maidens pass 

In raiment meet for May apparelled, 

Gathering the milk-white blossoms and the red; 

And now, with noon long past, and that bright day 
Growing aweary, on the sunny way 

They wandered, crowned with flowers, and loitering, 
And weary, yet were fresh enough to sing 

The carols of the morn, and pensive, still 

Had cast away their doubt of death and ill, 

And flushed with love, no more grew red with shame.” 


This is a good specimen of Mr. Morris’s style when he is de- 
scribing or narrating generally. And now read a specimen of 
Chaucer's style, in general description, of a similar scene :— 


“ Forgeten had the erthe his pore estate 
Of wynter, that him naked made and mate, 
And with his swerd of colde so soré grevéd; 
Now hath th’attempre sunne al that relevéd 
That naked was, and clad yt new agayn. 
The smalé foulés, of the seson fayn, 
That of the panter and the nette ben scapéd, 
Upon the foweler, that hem made awhapéd 
In winter, and distroyéd hadde hire broode, 
In his dispite hem thoghte yt did hem goode 
To synge of hym, and in hire songe dispise 
The foulé cherle, that for his coveytise 
Had hem betrayéd with his sophistrye. 
This was hire songe, ‘The foweler we deffye, 
And al his crafte.’ And sommé songen clere 
Layés of love, that joy it was to here, 
In worshippyng and preysing of hire make; 
And for the newé blisful somere’s sake, 
Upon the braunches ful of blosmes softe, 
In hire delyt, they turned hem ful ofte, 
And songen ‘ Blessed be seynt Valentyne! 
For on his day I chees you to be myne, 
Withouten répentyng, myn herte swete!’” 


In one the smooth, even flow of a pensive willowy stream ; 
in the other the rippling animation of a running brook. The 
difference is radical. But now let us try to get at Mr. Morris's 
method in dealing with particular scenes. No one can help 
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seeing that he is a very careful and minute observer, and very 
skillful and patient in the use of his materials, and no one, it 
seems to us, turning from Chaucer to Mr. Morris, can help see- 
ing also that while Chaucer's way is to make his pictures serve 
chiefly for illustrations of his text, it is Mr. Morris’s tendency 
to make pictures for the picture’s sake. Not that Chaucer does 
not indulge in long descriptions, as in his account of the tem- 
ples in the Knight’s Tale; and dwell upon minute particulars, 
as in his descriptions of the pilgrims in the Prologue; but in 
such cases it is his habit mainly to bring forward and insist 
upon such details only as are significant of the persons and 
things which he wishes us to see, and help to interpret them to 
us. His Yeoman has a nut head; his Ploughman rides upona 
mare; his Monk has a bald head which shines like glass; his 
Prioress has a straight nose, gray eyes, and a little mouth, she 
leaves not a bit of grease to be seen on her cup after she has 
drunk, and is very seemly in her way of reaching after food; 
his Squire is embroidered like a flowery mead, and so on; all 
these particulars are vital and to the point. Now compare with 
any of Chaucer’s descriptions of men and women Mr. Morris's. 
Take one of the best, the beautiful first description of Gudrun. 
Here are details in abundance; hair, eyes, cheeks, brow, bosom, ° 
hands, lips, chin, neck, dress, all these are mentioned, and yet 
after all what do we know about Gudrun, except that she was 
a beautiful young girl? When Chaucer wishes to tell us no 
more than that he says, “‘ Emilie the brighte,” or 


‘“ Emelie that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalkés grene, 
And fresscher than the May with flowrés newe.” 


And now turn to Mr. Morris’s description of houses and gar- 
dens and temples; there are several of them. Read the elabo- 
rate description of the Gardens of the Hesperides, in the XIVth 
Book of Jason; the description of the house in the “Cupid 
and Psyche,” and that in the “ Lady of the Land,” and others; 
and notice what a fondness he has for the accumulation of 
details. He loves to enumerate. He has a Pre-raphaelite’s 
longing to give everything—everything external. In his first 
book, the “ Defence of Guenevere and other Poems,” this ten- 
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dency of his may be seen exercising itself almost without re- 
straint.* 






“‘ Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its walls, and old grey stone; 
Over which red apples shone 

At the right time of the year. 







On the bricks the green moss grew, 
Yellow lichen on the stone, 
Over which red apples shone ; 
Little war that castle knew. 








Deep green water filled the moat, 
Each side had a red brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip , 

Of dew and rain; there was a boat 











Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern; it was great bliss 
For lovers to sit there and kiss 

In the hot summer noons, not seen.” 








“White swans on the green moat 
Small feathers left afloat 
By the blue painted boat ; 
Swift running of the stoat; 
Sweet gurgling note by note 
Of sweet music.”+ 


‘ “The Praise of my Lady” is too long to quote; but his 


lady’s hair, her forehead, her eyelids, her eyelashes, her eyes, 
her chin, her neck, her slim body, her long hands, have each a 














* With an abandonment indeed, which has in it something so willful that the 
book seems full of such airs and attitudes and affectations as strike one with 
amazement, and is as hard reading almost as a 13th Century metrical romance. 

+ In some of this early work it is curious to see what a disposition there is to 
distinguish things by their colors, rather than by their forms even, or by any inhe- 
rent qualities; “I sit on a purple bed, outside the wall is red;” “The red-billed 
moor-hen ;” scarlet shoon, red lips, gold hair, red-gold hair, gown of white and 
red, green covered bosoms, &c.; and in “The Tomb of King Arthur,” Night is the 
extinguisher of colors, and Twilight the changer of them: 














“ TJpon my red robe, strange in the twilight 
With many unnamed colours ”— 
——* there were no colours then 
For near an hour, and I fell asleep,” 
“so that the sun 
Had only just arisen from the deep 
Still land of colours.” 
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separate mention, and after eighteen stanzas about these, hear 
the nineteenth and the first line of the twentieth :— 


“ God pity me though, if I missed 
The telling, how along her wrist 
The veins creep, dying languidly 

Beata mea Domina. 
Inside her tender palm and thin.” 


That is the bent; to miss nothing that the eye can take in as it 
slowly, pensively passes, without passion either of joy or grief, 
from object to object, liking one apparently as much as another, 
and enumerating all. To such a mood and such a method as 
this Chaucer’s straightforward and various style is a thing alien 
and unattainable’ And though from the “Defence of Guen- 
evere” to the “ Earthly Paradise,” the distance is immense, yet 
the last work is animated by the same artistic spirit as the first, 
only corrected, trained, and furnished. But now let us have a 
specimen of this later work. Here is a picture which one can- 
not help admiring, in which one can take pleasure again and 
again. 
“ Most fair to peaceful heart was all, 

Windless the ripe fruit down did fall, 

The shadows of the large grey leaves 

Lay grey upon the oaten sheaves 

By the garth-wall as he passed by; 

The startled ousel cock did cry 

As from the yew-tree by the gate 

He flew; the speckled hen did wait 

With outstretched neck his coming in, 

The March-hatched cockerel gaunt and thin 

Crowed shrilly, while his elder thrust 

His stiff wing-feathers in the dust 

That grew aweary of the sun: 

The old and one-eyed cart-horse dun 

The middenstead went hobbling round 

Blowing the light straw from the ground. 

With curious eye the drake peered in 

O’er the barn’s dusk, where dust and din 

Were silent now a little space.” 


And now after this take one more, the last, quotation from 
Chaucer, his description of Chaunteclere :— 


“ He lokith as it were a grim lioun; 
And on his toon he rometh up and down, 
Him deyneth not to set his foot to grounde. 
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He chukkith, whan he hath a corn ifounde, 
And to him rennen than his wifés alle.” 


In what we have had to say of Mr. Morris’s relation to Chau- 
cer, it has not been our intention to make any closer compari- 
son between them than was immediately necessary to the pur- 
pose of illustrating, in a general way, what was meant by the 
assertion that two poets differing so widely in spirit, could not 
be like each other in poetic expression, even when dealing with 
similar materials and endeavoring to produce a similar result. 
For this purpose it was unnecessary to take account of much 
more in the writings of either than of those portions, and of 
but a few of those, in which it seemed likely that they would 
resemble each other, if in any, those namely in which the chief 
object of either poet was to describe. But it is time to go 
further in Mr. Morris’s case and try to get a less imperfect 
notion of his position as a poet. We know pretty well already 
what his aim is as an artist, and under what conditions, either 
chosen by himself or imposed upon him by necessity, he has 
undertaken to do his work. If we could be satisfied to ask 
only, what has the poet attempted, and, on the whole, how has 
he succeeded in his attempt, it would be enough to speak in 
general terms of the result, and say no more. But in the case . 
of any considerable work it is impossible to stop there. We 
need to know more about the work itself, its character and rel- 
ative position; we want to ask—if voluntarily chosen, was it 
wise to choose such an aim and to accept such limitations? 
Or, if imposed upon the poet by necessity, it remains to con- 
sider their effect upon his work. 

The chief limitations of Mr. Morris’s work are imposed upon 
it by his philosophy, and his philosophy is the expression of 
his temperament. And though one may be pardoned, perhaps, 
for sometimes wondering, if there may not be a very little 
affectation in so complete an abandonment to the conditions of 
sich a philosophy ; still it is so evident upon the whole, that it 
is the best fitted to the peculiar temperament and needs of Mr. 
Morris as an artist, that it will hardly be so well worth wiile 
to discuss the wisdom of his acceptance of it, as to consider 
the effects of it upon his work. 
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From even so partial an examination as has been made already 
of his poetry, it has resulted, that a good deal has been said and 
implied about his ideas on art and nature, and it is plain enough 
that Mr. Morris has little or no practical sympathy with any 
theories which represent it as their chief aim and peculiar glory 
to refer to something beyond themselves. On Mr. Morris, 
nature never makes such an impression as she does on Words- 
worth, for example, or on Shelley ; nor to him does the aspira- 
tion of the artist appear the same thing that it does to Mr. 
Browning. His is a philosophy that encourages no reference 
to anything beyond and is unwilling to inquire; and in him, 
therefore, the love of nature is the love of her outward beauty, 
and the aim of the artist to minister to an ephemeral pleasure 
or console a transitory grief. Other poets have thought it 
enough for them often to ask no more of nature than the plea- 
sure of the present sight, but none of them, not Chaucer, nor 
Wordsworth, nor Keats, nor Scott, nor Byron, seem ever able 
to avoid the intrusion of an emotion—communicating itself to 
the verse—which is strange to Mr. Morris; and for none of 
these—not even Wordsworth or Scott with all their fondness 
for details—was it ever possible to remain so long contented with 
the comparatively inferior portions of a landscape as Mr. Morris. 

‘Scott, in some points of artistic intention the most like to Mr. 
Morris of any of them, without seeking anything beyond the 
joy of the moment, will thrill with delight when Mr. Morris 
feels only a pensive pleasure ; and, while he loves the garden 
and the flowers of the meadow, loves better the mountain brook 
and the wild flowers of the hills, and prefers the sunset to the 
twilight, and the daybreak to the afternoon. But in all these 
men there was an instinctive love of freedom undreamt of in 
Mr. Morris’s philosophy, and another love of life and the 
beauty of life, than that which moves the tears of the dwellers 
in the Earthly Paradise. 

And yet, if to such pleasure as the freer and more active and 
more inquiring spirits seek out and find for us in nature, Mr. 
Morris has little or nothing of the same kind to contribute, 
still to him also, many things have been revealed ; things which 
less patient eyes than his would never have remarked, and 
which more eager natures could never have obtained. And, in 
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the midst of our regret that his range should be so limited, it is 
impossible not to see that after all it is under and because of 
these very limitations that he has been enabled to do some of 
his best work. Asin the dreamy hero of the “Land Kast of 
the Sun,” his inability to do some things that we wish he could, 

is his power to do some others that no one else can do. With 

more passion, with more earnestness, with a wider view 

and a deeper insight, with greater intellectual force and larger 
sympathies, he would have been a greater poet, but his most 
characteristic work would probably never have been done. 

Wordsworth with as attentive a gaze, and even a keener eye 
than Mr. Morris for the minutest details of the landscape, was 

too much engaged in trying to get at the heart of things, too 
sensitively conscious of the life of the things about him, to be 
often at liberty to look at them and describe them as if they 
were mere pictures. But Mr. Morris has the painter’seye. To 
him things are as parts of pictures, and made to be painted. 

Where Wordsworth notices that “every flower enjoys the air 
it breathes,” Mr. Morris remarks that it is small and as “ red as 
blood,” or that it “flames” in “ grey light,” or that it hasa black 
or a yellow centre and takes a certain curve in bending. To 
know such facts as these about flowers, and similar facts about 
all natural objects, is of more importance to his purpose than 
to be impressed with a belief that they are alive and enjoying 
the life they feel; and to the observation and report of such 
facts as these, accordingly it is his instinct and his habit to con- 
fine himself. The range is narrower, of course. Of what 
Matthew Arnold calls “the grand power of poetry, its inter- 
prative power, “there will be little if any manifestation; but 
of its pictorial power, its power of naming and arranging the 
details of a scene so as to bring its outward appearance like a 
picture before the mind of the reader, of this power there will 
be many remarkable examples. In fact it is in the exercise of 
this power that Mr. Morris excels, excelling because, in the first 
place, as we have just said, it is his instinct to see things rather 
as pictures or as partsof pictures than as if they were alive and 
conscious of ‘their life ; and, in the second place, because it is 
possible for him with his temperament, to be a deliberate and 
accurate observer of details, little disturbed by a conciousness of 
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anything more in what he sees than can be apprehended by 
the senses, and unvexed by any longing to suggest much more 
in his descriptions than the very things themselves. which he 
describes. Thus it is that he makes his limitations serve him; 
what he describes he seems to have seen, and his best descrip- 
tions make very nearly the same impression on us as if we had 
stood before a painting of an actual scene, and been enabled 
easily, quietly, and at leisure to look at each separate object, 
passing lightly from this to that, sometimes tempted to linger, 
but never forced to try to “see into the life of things,” or stand 
surprised before 


“ A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 


How well such a kind of pictorial description is adapted to 
some of Mr. Morris’s needs, as a teller of tales, pure and 
simple, need not be said. To read “The Man Born to be 
King,” is almost like taking the walks and rides that the per- 
sons of the story take, going on with them from place to place, 
talking little, thinking little, doing little, but seeing many 
things, among others such a scene as this: 


* Then downward he began to wend, 
And 'twixt the flowery hedges sweet 
He heard the hook smite down the wheat, 
And murmur of the unseen folk ; 
And when he reached the stream that broke 
The golden plain, but leisurely 
He passed the bridge, for he could see 
The masters of that ripening realm, 
Cast down beneath an ancient elm 
Upon a little strip of grass, 
From hand to hand the pitcher pass, 
While on the turf beside them lay 
The ashen-handled sickles grey, 
The matters of their cheer between: 
Slices of white cheese, specked with green, 
And greenstriped onions and ryebread, 
And summer apples faintly red 
Even beneath the crimson skin ; 
And yellow grapes well ripe and thin, 
Plucked from the cottage gable-end.” 


This is not seeing things deeply, but it is seeing them with 
surprising accuracy and clearness. He seems to fix his eye 
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exactly upon the objects which he wishes us to notice, and 
to resign himself without reserve to the simple, single task of 
reporting faithfully what he sees and no more. The verse 
omits to be musical, but it pictures like a glassy pool, even to 
the green specks in the white cheese, and the stripes upon tle 
onions; and that is what Mr. Morris meant that it should do; 
that is what Mr. Morris means that the greater portion of his 
poetry shall chiefly do, it shall make pictures. Even his songs 
do it; the interpolated songs in the “Earthly Paradise” are 
almost all descriptions, and here is a song that Orpheus sings 
in contention with the Sirens :— 





“O the sweet valley of deep grass 
Wherethrough thé summer stream doth pass, 
In chain of shadow, and still pool, 

From misty morn to evening cool ; 

Where the black ivy creeps and twines 

O’er the dark-armed, red-trunked pines, 

Whence clattering the pigeon fiits, 

Or, brooding o'er her thin eggs, sits, 

And every hollow of the hills 

With echoing song the mavis fills. 

There by the stream, all unafraid 

Shall stand the happy shepherd maid, 

Alone in first of sunlit hours; 

Behind her, on the dewy flowers, 

Her homespun woolen raiment lies, 

And her white limbs and sweet grey eyes 

Shine from the calm green pool and deep, 

While round about the swallows sweep, 

Not silent; and would God that we 
Like them, were landed from the sea.” 


So strong is this tendency in him, and so great a part of his 
genius is it, that he cannot be satisfied to let us imagine a 
thing for ourselves ; he sees what he describes and will make us 
see it as he sees it. He sees even in his dreams, his “eyes make 
pictures when they are shut.” Even his monsters, his dragons, 
his chimaera have all their share of description, and where he 
so far restrains himself as to confuse the outline, he still cannot 
resist the temptation to color them with care, or to indulge in 
some such detail about them as makes it plain that the things 
are conceived of by him as objects to be seen and not merely 
to be felt. And as for faeries, and gods, and goddesses, he 
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looks at them generally as if they were men and women, and 
draws, and drapes and colors them as such. And see how he 
realizes the ghostly procession in the latter part of ‘The Ring 
Given to Venus,” deliberately describing, as if from actual 
sight, shape after shape as it passes by, till he comes to the 
“ Lord of all”: 


“ Most like a mighty king was he, 
And crowned and sceptred royally ; 
As a white flame his visage shone, 
Sharp, clear-cut as a face of stone; 
But flickering flame, not flesh it was ; 
And over it such looks did pass 
Of wild desire, and pain, and fear, 
As in his people’s faceg were, 

But tenfold fiercer; furthermore, 
A wondrous steed the Master bore, 
Unnameable of kind or make, 

_ Not horse, nor hippogriff, nor drake, 
Like and unlike to all of these.” 


And his men and women he sees as pictures, and like to 
pictures. 
“ But with him was a boy, right fair 

Grey-eyed and yellow haired, most like 

Unto some Michael who doth strike 

The dragon on a minster-wall, 

So sweet-eyed was he and withal 

So fearless of all things he seemed.” 


Gudrun’s first appearance is as a complete picture in a frame; 
and here is Cydippe among the tulips : 


“ And his heart stopped awhile, for there 
Against e flowering thorn-bush fair, 
Hidden by tulips to the knee, 

His heart's desire his eyes did see, 

Clad was she e’en as in the dove 

Who makes the summer sad with love ; 
High girded as one hastening 

In swift search for some longed-for thing ; 
Her hair drawn by a silken band 
From her white neck, and in her hand 


A myrtle-spray.” 


And to him their actions even are as pictures, His description 
—in “The Ring Given to Venus "—of the games in the garden 
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is a picture of astonishing distinctness, and indeed, “ lovely to 
look on :” 
“ Lovely to look on was the sway 

Of the slim maidens ‘neath the ball 

As they swung back to note its fall 

With dainty balanced feet; and fair 

The bright outflowing golden hair, 

As swiftly, yet in measured wise 

One maid ran forth to gain the prize ; 

Eyes glittered and young cheeks glowed bright, 

And gold-shod foot, round limb and light, 

Gleamed from beneath the girded gown 

That, unrebuked, untouched, was thrown 

Hither and thither by the breeze.” 


“ There others on the daisies lay 
Above the moat and watched their quill 
Make circles in the water still, 
Or laughed to see the damsel hold 
Her dainty skirt enwrought with gold 
Back from the flapping tench’s tail, 
Or to his close-set dusky mail 
With gentle force brought laughingly 
The shrinking finger tip anigh.” 

This is charming, and an excellent specimen of the wonderful 
things that can be effected within the limits of the pictorial 
style. And now as a general illustration of Mr. Morris's 
dominant tendency, note *.ally how fond all his women and 
goddesses are of contemplating their own beauty ; how they 
are always lifting their long skirts when they move, and letting 
them fall when they stop; what a loosening and letting down 
there is of long gold hair; what a putting on and putting off 
of raiment ; what a fluttering of gowns, and what a clinging of 
them to slim bodies and round limbs. His painter’s eye seems 
never to have enough of these appearances. But for us, re- 
membering how frequent they are in his poems, we begin to 
feel the pressure of the limitations and to ask ourselves if this 
fondness for the outside of things is not excessive, if there is not a 
little too much “ pointing out,” if things are not often made a little 
too plain to us, and if we are not forced often to see some things’ 
which we would rather feel; if, in short, Mr. Morris in so 
bountifully providing for the senses is not in danger of eloying 
the appetite he feeds. And withal there is so very little bread 
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to all this immeasurable deal of nectar. There is as little plain 
living as high thinking ; as little sensuality as spirituality ; it 
is all sensuousness. And certainly it is curious to notice, with 
all Mr. Morris’s realism, how little reality we get after all. He 
pictures things to us so effectually, that we cease to care for 
them except as pictures; and his men and women become little 
more than pictures and statues, pleasant to the eye, but little 
dear to the heart. In even the poems that have the most of 
humanity in them, in which he attempts to answer the inevita- 
ble demand for a more continuous recognition and fuller treat- 
ment of human interests—the Jason—the Gudrun—the two 
Bellerophons—he still, it seems to us, relies too much upon the 
picture-making method, and from lack of concentration and 
speed, and from want of penetrative power, fails to interest us 
deeply in Medea, and Gudrun, and Bellerophon themselves; 
and with all his skill, is unable to give the characters individual 
force and life enough, to make Bellerophon seem to differ much 
from Perseus, or Medea from Gudrun. In fact, “the human 
heart by which we live,” is not Mr. Morris's first consideration, 
for he really, we think, cares very little for actual men and 
women, and is constitutionally rather shy of them than other- 
wise. But certain of its joys and sorrows he sympathises with, 
and some of its tendernesses, he can represent with a peculiar 
grace. Indeed, to us, one of the most interesting things to 
notice in Mr. Morris’s work, is the connection that exists be- 
tween his fondness for the outside of things, his liking to see 
clearly and accurately what he paints, and to paint little else 
than he can see; and his natural choice of what emotions he 
shall deal with, and of the manner in which he shall treat of 
them. The one tendency is the legitimate offspring of the 
other. For such emotions and such moods of mind as have 
their birth and abode in the debateable land between the possi- 
ble and the impossible, between sleeping and waking, Mr. 
Morris has a regard which seems like fascination. Devoted to 
things visible, and striving to fix his attention on these, and 
«not to slip off and go beyond the object itself, practically be- 
lieving that it is useless to try to go beyond it, it follows of 
course, that whatever he cannot clearly apprehend, whatever 
is doubtful, and obscure, and mysterious in nature and human 
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life, disturbs and pains him more or less. He cannot help 
seeing and feeling that there are secrets, but he cannot and 
will not attempt to discover and possess them; he takes no 
pleasure in speculating about them; where he cannot see, he 
will not venture far ; all beyond, is to him an unknown country, 
which affects him somewhat, if one may say so, as darkness 
affects children. The result is, that for the representation of 
moods of unending reverie and states of dreamy half-con- 
sciousness; and for the expression of such visionary fears and 
nameless dreads, such sudden and inexplicable sinkings of the 
heart, such vague regrets and inefficient longings, such strange 
emotions of self-pity and the like as are natural to those who 
are fond of things clear and simple, and hence sensitive to 
things obscure and complicated, for the representation and 
expression of these he has a peculiar aptitude and ability. 
Hatred and dread of death, not knowing what it means, except 
that it is an end of life and its pleasures had or hoped for, and 
love of life for the mere life’s sake; this, it is unnecessary 
to say, is the prevailing sentiment which he never lets us lose 
sight of from the beginning of the Jason to the end of the 
Earthly Paradise. And with this too goes a conviction of the 
vanity of all things done or attempted, seldom so fully ex- 
pressed in any poetry, and probably never in so even a tone of 
quiet, helpless, merely pensive melancholy ; and a vague, vain, 
passive pity for the sum of human suffering, so vague and 
vain as apparently never to feel any need of the relief of indig- 
nation or of the consolation of hope. There is no desperate 
cursing of the gods, no passionate hoping against hope, “till 
hope creates, from its own wreck, the thing it contemplates ;” the 
acquiescence is complete, and the pity that results little more 
than the self-pity of pleasure-loving natures devoid of will, 
and incapable of despair. See what an utter abandonment to 
the most self-regarding and most incapable melancholy there is 
in such a passage as this : 


“Sirs, ye are old, and ye have seen perchance 
Some little child for very gladness dance 
Over a scarcely-noticed worthless thing, 
Worth more to him than ransom of a king, 
Did not a pang of more than pity take 
Your heart thereat, not for the youngling’s sake, 
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But for your own, for man that passes by, 
So like to God, so like the beasts that die.— 
Lo sirs, my pity for myself is such 

When like an image that my hand can touch 
My old self grows unto myself grown old.”* 

This is fine in its way; but a deeper pathos is in the timid 
question, that John’s old mother asks him tearfully after his 
return from Faeryland. 

“ Fair art thou come again, sweet son, 
And sure a long way hast thou gone 
I durst not ask thee where; but this 
I ask thee by the first sweet kiss, 
Wherewith I kissed thy new-born face 
Long since within the groaning place— 
If thou hast been so far, that thou 
Canst tell to me—grown old, son, now, 
Through weary life, unsatisfied 
Desires, and lingering hope untried— 
If thou canst tell me of thy ruth, . 
What thing there is of lies or truth, 
In what the new faith saith of those 
Great glories of the heavenly close, 
And how that poor folk twinned on earth 
Shall meet therein in joy and mirth.” 


Indeed, this whole story of “The Land East of the Sun,”— 
to us, in spite of its diffuseness and its too great length, one of 
the most suggestive and winning of all his poems—is full of 
examples of a very delicate perception of the unacknowledged 
fears, the incommunicable doubts of one’s own identity, the 
indefinable longings, and strange regrets, the bewilderment and 
loneliness, and all the shadowy emotions that haunt the border- 
land of sleep, to which we have already alluded. The mixture 
of forgetfulness and memory, the loneliness and the yearning 
for more human companionship that clouds John’s bliss in 
Faeryland ; the confusion of mind, the feeling of estrangement 





* Compare his “ Master,’’ Chaucer's noble and affecting lines: 
“ That thee ys sent receyve in buxomnesse, 
The wrasteling of this world asketh a falle ; 
Hér is no home, hér is but wyldyrnesse. 
Forth pilgrimé! forth, best out of thy stalle! 
Loke up on hye, and thanké God of alle; 
Weyvé thy lust, and let thy goste thee lede, 
And trouthe shal thee delyver, hit is no drede.” 
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that comes over him on his return to his kinsfolk and his 
father’s farm, the “ shame at not being of them ;” the unshared 
longing, the lonely melancholy, the miserable doubt, the numb. 
ing sense Qf repression, the heavy languor and all the death in 
life of hopeless but inevitable love that wastes him after his 
return, and makes him feel “ himself as in a cage shown to the 
gaping world ;” these, and the experiences of the journey, and 
the strange grief and joy of the final meeting; all these are 
beautifully represented, and with a sympathetic insight into 
the “ blank misgivings of a creature, moving about in worlds 
unrealized,” that makes one wonder again if Mr. Morris is not 
doing himself a wrong in submitting so loyally to the condi- 
tions of his philosophy. 

But he submits ; even in love he will not attempt to force the 
barriers, he will not aspire. The greater part of his poetry is 
about love, but it is very nearly all the same. It is the chief 
pleasure of the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,” but, like all its other pleas- 
ures, sensuous for the most part; a love that comes in at the 
eye and goes very little deeper; never coarse, seldom heartily 
sensual even, in spite of its overfondness for the body, for its 
color, and smoothness, and suppleness, and grace; never really 
passionate, in spite of its flushings, and palings, and languors, 
and longings; never enthusiastic, never in a rapture, never out 
of itself. Little more generally than a languid, dreamy, self- 
conscious voluptuousness, wise enough always to mix a little 
pain with pleasure, that loves to lie and look at Amaryllis in 
the shade, and play with Neaera’s fingers and the tangles of 
her hair, and sigh “ twixt kiss and kiss,” as it thinks a little of 
quick coming death or inevitable change. It is the love of 
the body, 

“ Lips like a scarlet thread, skin lily-white, 
Round chin, smooth brow ‘neath the dark hair’s delight, 
Fair neck, slim hands, and dainty limbs, well hid,” 
and depends upon the body ; Cupid would not get from Father 
Jove this grace for Psyche, 
“That she should never die, but her sweet face 
And wonderful fair body should endure,” 
a love of the present ; 


“Love while ye may; if twain grow into one 
Tis for a little while; the time gues by,” 
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that fears to look upon the future ; 
“T love thee so, I think upon the end.’ 


a love whose ideal is, exempt from death and change, to live for- 
ever in a sweet forgetfulness of all the troubles of the world 
and all its fears, prolonging love's first day to all eternity. 
There is humanity in this certainly. But so sadly fond is Mr. 
Morris of brooding over the inevitable nature of death and 
change, and so much and yet so little does he value life and 
love, that he cannot resist the temptation, in season and out of 
season, here, there and everywhere of impressing his favorite 
belief upon us, even to satiety. At first it is pleasant enough 
to see two lovers, waked up for the first time to a quick con- 
sciousness of the value of life and time, grow shudderingly 
aware of the possibility of death and change, and “weep to 
have that which they fear to lose ;” and in Shakespeare’s sonnet 
and in Mr. Morris's ‘“‘ How can I have enough of life and love,” 
the thought comes home to us as natural and appropriate. But 
Mr. Morris is continually going further, and filling the whole 
atmosphere of love with such a scent of mortality and such 
sighs of self-pity, and tears of voluptuous pain, that it becomes 
heavy and hard to breathe. It is a mistake in art if nothing 
more, it is too frequent and too obtrusive, it fails of its intended 
effect and becomes part of the too much that helps the poems 
to some of their monotony. There is a dramatic propriety in 
Medea’s forebodings as she leaves her father’s palace, but con- 
sider the case of Andromeda, whose love, so far as we know, was 
happy to the end. To us it seems that the beauty of the first 
part of the love scene is considerably lessened by the un- 
needed melancholy of its ending. 
“ There on a rock smoothed by the washing sea 
They sat, and eyed each other lovingly. 
And few words at the first the maiden said, 
So wrapped she was in all the goodlihead 
Of her new life made doubly happy now : 
For her alone the sea-breeze seemed to blow, 
For her in musie did the white surf fall, 
For her alone the wheeling birds did call 
Over the shallows, and the sky for her 
Was set with white clouds, far away and clear ; 


E’en as her love, this strong and lovely one, 
Who held her hand, was but for her alone.” 
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This is beautiful. But when Andromeda says afterward, 


“O love, to think that love can pass away, 
That soon or late, to us shall come a day 
When this shall be forgotten! e’en this kiss 
That makes us now forget the high God’s bliss, 
And sons of men with all their miseries,” 


is it not a little overmuch for Mr. Morris to make Perseus 
answer in such words as these: 





“ And if thou needs must think of that dull night 
That creepeth on no otherwise than this, 
Yet for that thought hold closer to thy bliss, 
Come nigher, come! forget the more they pain.” 

If this be a reproduction of Greek sentiment, if these be the 
manners of the early world,* O, how much good a little of 
Chaucer's “ frank anachronism ” would have done Mr. Morris !+ 
And how much too, a little of Byron’s passion would have 
helped to reconcile us to this worship of the body! Let any 
one compare Mr. Morris's love-makings with one that this scene 
with Andromeda partly resembles, the magnificent love-scene 
between Juan and Haidee, in the second canto of the “ Don 
Juan,” and see the difference between describing a thing as if 
it had been seen as a picture, and describing it as if it had been 
seen as an event. In Mr. Morris’s pictures, his persons take 
graceful attitudes and are beautifully draped and colored, but 
they seem as if fixed in position; there is no progression in 





* Of the manners of the past, especially as shown in its art—Grecian, and of 
the Middle Age—Mr. Morris has evidently a good deal of knowledge. And he 
would like apparently to keep more or less close to the time of his story. In the 
Defence of Guenevere, ete.,” he becomes almost pedantic in his treatment of 
some subjects drawn from the times of the Black Prince. -In his later poems, 
however, he wisely allows himself greater freedom, though still intending to be 
generally true to the manners of the age with which he hastodo. But he is 
truer, we think, to his own nature,—as indeed he should be, for that matter,—as 
an artist, and as he cannot help being, as a genuine part really of the 19th 
century, with all his preference for the past. And hence, though there may be 
and is a certain amount of truth to Grecian sentiment (one side of it) in his ver- 
sions of the Grecian stories, the prevailing sentiment, we think, belongs, and is 
to be criticised as belonging, not so much to the Greek astto the Dream-World of 
Mr. Morris, and to Mr. Morris himself. 

+ Chaucer makes Troilus, like a mediwval knight, talk of his unworthiness, 
and his hope of being made a nobler and better man through virtue of his 
love for Cressida. 
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the scene. To Byron, his lovers are alive, beings of flesh 
and blood, and soul, and in continual motion; he sees them 
doing something and is interested chiefly in the action. But 
to Mr. Morris the attitude is dearer than the action, and the 
curves and colors by which the emotion is manifested more 


than the emotion itself. For his love of beauty is a love of 


the outward beauty of persons and things. He has so much 
pleasure in lines and colors that his natural tendency is to be 
satisfied with these, and to dwell upon them. For the hidden 
beauty and the soul of things, he has no such regard. These 
are not to be seen with bodily eyes, they are revealed to earnest 
thought and to passionate feeling. But Mr. Morris is “ seeking 
still the pleasure of his eyes,” as he tells us; he can hardly 
have enough of looking at things; he loves to see better than 
to think, and to dream better than to feel. Hence, his devotion 
to detail, his preference of the foreground to the remoter and 
larger, and higher portions of the landscape ; hence, his greater 
liking for objects of external nature, than for men and women; 
hence, too, his comparative want of concentration and speed in 
narration, and hence, its evenness and its sameness. More 
dreamy than intellectual, more inclined to melancholy than to 
passion, less imaginative than clear-sighted, more patient than 
penetrating, Mr. Morris, it seems to us, is insufficently provided 
for a great narrative or lyric poet. A great narrative poet 
should be various, he should be thoughtful and sympathetic, 
he should have humor and passion, and pathos, he should be 
in short, what Chaucer is, a great dramatic poet. He should 
be deeply and chiefly interested in life, and in the minds, and 
hearts of living men, he should have faith and hope, for the 
great poetry is not the poetry that soothes but the poetry that 
stirs, that elevates, that makes alive. But to Mr. Morris art is 
dearer than life, and the body more than the spirit that it hides 
from him. In his own field, however, and with his own ma- 
terials, he has done some of the best work of the day, work 
which at times, one wonders at himself for criticising at all, 
remembering gratefully how much pleasure it has given, and 
how much hearty praise and admiration it deserves. 
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Articte Il.—CHRISTIANITY IN ITS PROGRESSIVE 
RELATIONS.* 


NEANDER begins his “ History of the Christian Religion and 
Church” with these words: “It shall be our purpose to trace, 
from the small mustard grain, through the course of the past 
centuries lying open to our inspection, the growth of that 
mighty tree, which is destined to overshadow the earth, and 
under the branches of which all its people are to find a safe 
habitation. The history will show how a little leaven, cast 
into the mass of humanity, has been gradually penetrating it. 
Looking back on the period of eighteen centuries, we would 
survey a process of development in which we ourselves are 
included ; a process moving steadily onward, though not in a 
direct line, but through various windings, yet in the end fur- 
thered by whatever has attempted to arrest its course; a pro- 
cess having its issue in eternity, but constantly following the 
same laws, so that in the past, as it unfolds itself to our view, 
we may see the germ of the future which is coming to meet us.” 

In these brief sentences, the historian not only strikes the 
key-note of his own matchless work, but also tersely expresses 
the true divine philosophy of Christianity. They are a simple 
yet profound interpretation and unfolding of Christ’s own 
words: “ The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took and sowed in his field ; which is indeed 
the least of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches thereof. Another parable 
spake he unto them; the kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till 
the whole was leavened.” 

As to the meaning of these parables there can be no question. 
They set forth, as plainly as language can, the fact that Chris- 
tianity contains within itself, and in its relation to the world, a 
principle of development and progress. 








* Inaugural Address delivered at Bangor, June 7th, 1871, by Rev. L. L. Patsg, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Seminary. 
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But while we accept these declarations of Christ as a clear 
expression of the philosophy of his religion, we should compare 
them with the claim which he made with equal explicitness, 
that Christianity, as it proceeded from him, is essentially com- 
plete, and depends for its development as a heavenly kingdom 
in the world upon no power without itself. This indeed is 
implied in the very parables which assert so pointedly the pro- 
gressive principle. The vitality of the mustard grain springs 
wholly from within. Leaven by its very nature is expansive. 
In this sense Christ declared that his kingdom was not of this 
world. It was not framed after the fashion of worldly king- 
doms; it did not draw its forces from worldly organizations. 
Its relation to the powers of the world was like leaven, attach- 
ing itself closely to them and moulding them, but developing 
from within, and by a law of its own. There is, therefore, no 
contradiction in the statement that Christianity is complete and 
yet progressive. Whatever incompleteness may be exhibited, 
belongs not to its essence but to its form. Its aspects of devel- 
opment, as seen in its history, grow out of the laws under which 
it works, and the ends it proposes to accomplish. 

Our present design is to consider Christianity in its progres- 
sive relations; but for the sake of clearness we wiil first point 
out those essential elements which are in themselves complete. 

There are two such elements. 

First, Christianity is essentially complete as a redemptive 
system. The salvation which Christ brought into the world 
vas made completely available for all mankind by Christ 
himself. No new saving quality has since been added. No 
new Saviour has since appeared. And this for the reason that 
Christ and his salvation was all sufficient. Such was his own 
emphatic and constantly reiterated testimony. “The Son of 
Man is come to save that which is lost.” ‘He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life.” Nowhere in the Gospels is 
there any intimation that salvation was ever to flow from any 
other source than Christ himself. He was to be a Saviour for 
all men. “God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son.” “Come unto me all ye that labor.” “I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven; if any man eat 
of this bread he shal] live forever.” Christ also explained how 
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he became such a Saviour. “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” These passages indicate both the nature of the redemp- 
tive system which Christ inaugurated, and the fact that this 
system, as a redeeming and regenerating power, is complete. 
It is a system which rests on an atonement made by Christ, and 
that atonement was “finished” when he died on the cross. 
Secondly, Christianity is essentially complete as a revelation 
of supernatural truth. This revelation centers in Christ who is 
a supernatural person, and who, as such, declared himself to be 
“the truth.” All previous communications from God by his 
prophets had been only foreshadowings of the Christian revela- 
tion. There was this peculiar in Christ as a teacher: he taught 
not merely by the words he spoke, but also, in virtue of what 
he was, by the whole record of his earthly history. Every 
event in his human life, from the Incarnation to the Ascension, 
was a supernatural revelation, a manifestation of God in the 
flesh. Such a revelation, from the very conditions under which 
it was made, must have been essentially completed when Christ 
left the world. Nothing could afterwards be added to that 
cycle of supernatural facts which Paul once expressed, as it 
would seem, in the form of an early creed: “ God was manifest 
in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 
Christ was greater than his discourses. No words, even from 
the lips of him who spake as never man spake, could adequately 
express the mysteries of Christ’s birth, nature, sufferings, death, 
resurrection, ascension. But these facts contained the essence 
of the Gospel ; and it was needful that they should be delivered 
in such forms of divine authority as to become a basis of faith. 
Hence the office of the Holy Ghost. “He shall receive of 
mine,” said Christ, “and shall show it unto you.” This is the 
limit of his mission. He delivers no new supernatural truth. 
He only testifies of Christ. “For he shall not speak of himself, 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak. He shall 
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glorify me.” The Apostles nowhere claim to have received any 
communications from the Spirit which enlarged or superceded 
the revelation made by the Lord himself. They preached only 
“ Jesus and the resurrection.” 

Starting now from the position that Christianity is complete 
as a power of salvation and as a special divine communication 
of truth, I proceed to consider its progressive relations and 
aspects. 

Here, first of all, we mneet the fact that Christianity became a 
historical religion. Christianity is not a power acting separately 
from and above the events of history; it has even become so 
united with all historical movements that it is impossible to 
distinguish the supernatural from the natural. And _ this 
accords with Christ's own declaration. The kingdom of heaven, 
he said, was to work like leaven in the world, until the whole 
should be leavened. But this could be only by the subjection 
of Christianity to historic conditions and laws of progress. That 
the Saviour might become “the power of God unto salvation” 
in humanity, there was a necessity, as it seems, that he should 
become human himself, and thus put his life into historical 
relations with mankind. By the incarnation the supernatural 
and the natural were united in Christ, and the union has con- 
tinued in the Christian religion. It is as easy to separate leaven 
from that which is leavened, as to separate Christianity from 
the world’s history. 

Let it not be thought that we are here yielding any ground 
which may be used in defence of a naturalistic religion. It is 
not in the interest of a true supernaturalism to draw a line of 
division between Christianity and history, as if all historical 
events outside of the specific circle of the Christian Church 
were profane. The sovereignty of God extends over the 
natural as well as the supernatural. We see his hand less 
directly perhaps, but certainly no less conclusively, in the rise 
and fall of empires than in the outpouring of his Holy Spirit. 
All forces in the world, evil as well as good, move ever within 
the limits imposed by the divine order, and strive impotently 
against the Almighty will. “Surely the wrath of man shall 
praise thee; the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 
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And from the very fact that Christianity has entered so 
closely into union with history, we gather where we are to look 
for the lines of Christian progress. We shall find them running 
closely along the lines of events which are most significant in 
their historical relations. More and more is it becoming recog- 
nized by philosophic historians that the so-called law of pro- 
gress in the world rests upon a supernatural basis, and that its 
action is largely aided by the regenerating and elevating 
influences of Christianity. So clear indeed is the principle of 
historical unity, and so decisive moreover grows the evidence 
that Christianity alone gives the clue to this unity, that even 
those recent discoveries in historic method which were hailed at 
first by infidels as giving the death blow to the supernatural, 
have been found to be new buttresses of supernaturalism itself, 
and “God in history” has become the last philosophic watch- 
word. Christ’s own philosophy of history is at length accepted 
as true and supreme. Christianity is seen to be the great 
leavening power in the world, gradually moulding and trans- 
forming by its own inherent virtue human governments, 
institutions, societies, customs, beliefs. 

And from this standpoint we can see what the purpose of 
this supernatural movement in history is, and what its end is to 
be. The leaven cannot stop working till the whole lump is 
leavened. Christianity has come into the world as an organic 
and vital force, and it must work on till every element of his- 
tory, every institution and law of civil, social, and private life 
shall be sanctified under its power. The Millennium or Golden 
Age of Christianized humanity is something more than a 
rapsody of Hebrew poets; it marks the terminus whither all 
historic currents and forces are steadily converging. 

From this more general survey, let us turn to some specific 
phases of the progressive principle in Christianity. 

I begin with what immediately strikes the attention, the fact 
that Christianity, as a regenerating power, works progressively. 
The Holy Spirit in his converting and sanctifying influence acts 
under progressive conditions. This is true of his action in every 
individual soul. Divine grace at the outset of the Christian 
life is like a grain of mustard seed, the least of all seeds; but it 
contains within itself a principle of development which at last 
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reaches a perfect manhood, even the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ. And in this the individual is a 
type of the whole Christian body. The Pentecostal outpour- 
ing was a beginning of the process by which the Church 
is to be spread over the whole earth. The Spirit is given 
only by measure, and under limitations God might have 
flooded the world with one mighty rain of grace. But this 
was not to be the method. Christianity was to be a gentle 
progressive movement, acting along the lines of the general 
movement of history, and gradually pervading and control- 
ling it. Upon this plan the dispensation of the Spirit is 
conducted. Men are not converted by supernatural influences 
merely. These always work in connection with human in- 
strumentalities. Therefore the Apostle asks: “How shall 
men believe in him of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” Here is the explanation of the 
fact that Christianity has been moving so slowly forward 
towards its object of evangelizing the world. God’s gracious 
dispensations have continually waited for the coincidence and 
codperation of natural agencies. Every reformation and revival 
has had its historical preparation, and has come at length in the 
fullness of time. This is well illustrated in the new chapter 
which our age is adding to the history of Christian missions. 
How clearly do we see in this case a series of providential pre- 
parations meeting a line of spiritual influences, so that when 
heathen nations were made ready to receive the Gospel, a fresh 
development of the missionary spirit inspired Christian nations 
to send it? God, in the spread of his kingdom does not ignore 
the laws of history, which are the Jaws of his own providence, 
any more than he ignores the natural laws of character in the 
gracious work of conversion and sanctification. As the growth 
of personal holiness is gradual, the supernatural grace develop- 
ing itself in conjunction with the free action of all the principles 
and sentiments of human nature, so the Church advances from 
epoch to epoch with a measure of progress which is conformed 
to its historical relations and to the natural forces at its com- 
mand. 
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From this it results that every advance made by Christianity 
becomes a new source of power. “ Viresque acquirit eundo.” 
The more thoroughly human societies and institutions are 
leavened with Christian elements, the more pervasive and 
influential will these elements be. We cannot therefore 
measure the future progress of the Church by the standard of 
the past. When the historical preparation shall be complete, 
inspired prophecy will receive a fulfillment far beyond all 
present experience: “And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh.” 

Again, Christianity equally exhibits the principle of progress 
in its outward embodiment and form. Christ himself gave no 
specific directions to his disciples concerning the establishment 
of his visible Church; and throughout the records of the Apos- 
tolic age, there are no indications of fixed and artificial organ- 
ization. The customs and forms of the Christian community 
took shape freely according to its growing wants. 

We are sure we find in the teachings and procedure of the 
Apostles the warrant for our Congregational polity. Nothing 
can be clearer than that the first Churches were formed and 
conducted on the democratic or Congregational principle. It is 
equally clear that but two orders of Church officers were known 
to the Apostolic Christians. But we do not therefore claim for 
Congregationalism a special divine or inspired authorization. 
Our claim for Congregationalism is that it agrees fully with the 
spirit of Christianity, which is a spirit of brotherhood, of self- 
government and of liberty. But we do not insist that Congre- 
gationalism is the one divinely appointed form of the Christian 
Church through all vicissitudes of condition and for all ages. 
And we do not for this sufficient reason, that the form of the 
Church is subordinate to and conditioned upon its inner life and 
needs. As these suffer change, its form may change, and must 
even. We have only to recur here again to Christ's own 
declaration: ‘“‘The kingdom of heaven is like leaven which a 


* woman took and hid.” From the fact that Christianity is in its 


very nature a developing power, it follows that its outward 
methods and institutions must be subject to change and pro- 
gress. We see therefore why Christ did not promulgate an 
ecclesiastical code. To have done so would have been like 
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prescribing for an infant in its cradle the exact shape and 
measurement of the garments it should wear in youth or man- 
hood. Christ’s work was to introduce Christianity as a 
spiritual force into the world. Its form would of itself follow 
the law and necessities of its being. For the same reason we 
are not to look upon the actual forms of organizat:on and 
ecclesiastical procedure in the Apostolic age as binding upon 
subsequent generations beyond this, that they offer an inspired 
model of the principles and spirit which should characterize 
all ecclesiastical methods always. There is nothing in the 
Apostolic writings that indicates any intention on the part of 
the Apostles to impose a yoke on the future church. Every- 
thing at that time pertaining to the form of Christianity was 
incipient and subordinate. The absorbing thought and object 
of the Apostles was to preach Christ to men and bring them to 
the knowledge of the truth. Individual churches were formed 
as a matter of Christian expediency and helpfulness, Deacons 
were appointed that the Apostles might give themselves entirely 
to the ministry of the word. Elders were ordained in churches 
which the Apostles had established, that they might carry the 
Gospel elsewhere. All things ecclesiastical had direct reference 
to some present emergency. 

Perhaps, had the Apostle Paul lived a hundred years longer, 
he might have seen good reason in the development of the 
Church for the appointment of a third order of Church officers ; 
but in the condition of Christianity while he lived he saw no 
such need. That the Episcopal system so quickly grew up out 
of the simpler forms of the Apostolic age is in itself no argu- 
ment against the Congregationalism of that age, nor, on the 
other hand, is it a proof that Christianity was passing into a 
period of degeneracy. In the second century the Church was 
entering the era of persecution. The tendency everywhere 
was towards unity for mutual encouragement and defence. A 
stronger centralization, such as was developed in the Episcopal 
system, may have been wisely adapted to meet the exigences of 
that trying time. 

Certainly we would not sit in judgment on the conduct of 
such men as Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, and Ireneus. Epis- 
copacy might have been wise in the second century, and yet 
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may not be in the nineteenth century. It may be added that 
the Papacy in which Episcopacy culminated was not an 
unmixed evil, especially in its earlier life. The spiritual author- 
ity wielded by a St. Leo and a St. Gregory became God’s instru- 
ment for turning back the tides of northern barbarism, and 
sowing the seeds of a brighter future. But the history of the 
Papacy in the sequel shows that, as it was developed out of 
corruptions in the Church, so it was itself essentially corrupt. 
Its claim of absolute spiritual and secular dominion was not of 
Christian origin, but sprang out of the ashes of the old Roman 
Empire. As an ecclesiastical system, Roman Catholicism be- 
longs to the past. The Christian spirit of the age is against it. 

Is the question asked, toward what is the Church tending 
as a form which shall exhibit its completeness of development? 
we can only answer that Christ constructed no model of it, and 
his Apostles did not profess to be wise above their Master. 
Church unity, as represented in the New Testament, is a unity 
of the spirit, not one of outward organization. It may be that 
unity of form can never be made the true symbol of Christian 
perfection. Christianity tends to complexity as well as simpli- 
city. ‘There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, and 
there are differences of administrations, but the same Lord, and 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.” The goal toward which humanity strug- 
gles more and more earnestly, as the leaven of the heavenly 
kingdom works on within, is complete redemption from every 
yoke of bondage, and complete attainment of the liberty where- 
with Christ makes free. 

There is yet another important aspect of Christianity to be 
considered, as illustrating its progressive character. I have 
spoken of the Holy Scriptures as containing a completed super- 
natural revelation. But we must distinguish the revelation 
itself from our partial and progressive apprehension of it. The 
Gospel, as a body of truth, is like leaven. 

Christ illustrated in himself his own simile. He came into 
the world unrecognized. Even his disciples but half under- 
stood him while he remained with them. His teachings also 
were as mysterious as the teacher. When Christ left the world 
Christianity was as a grain of mustard seed. It had been 
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lodged in the minds of a few men; but it still needed to be 
developed to human apprehension and faith. This was to be 
the work of the Holy Spirit. The remarkable progress exhib- 
ited by the disciples in Christian discernment and knowledge, 
was the direct result of the Spirit’s outpouring. Christ's prom- 
ise to them was thus fulfilled: “When he, the Spirit of truth, 
shall come, he will guide you into all truth.” But the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit did not close with the Apostolic age. The 
development of the truth of revelation in forms of Christian 
knowledge was to go on under his illuminating influence, until 
Christianity itself should reach its limit of progress in the com- 
ing of the day of the Lord. 

Thus the history of Christianity includes a history of doc- 
trine. Theology has had a growth. Our present doctrinal sys- 
tems have a record like that of the earth’s surface, as interpre- 
ted by geological science. We may see in them the distinct 
strata of fresh deposits in different ages, and may mark the 
revolutions and upheavals by which crude or erroneous specu- 
lations were shaken off, and a new plane of knowledge was 
reached. We have indeed the same Scriptures that the 
Fathers had ; but we read these Scriptures under a 
much clearer light than they did. We have entered into 
their labors. But while we appreciate the vantage ground 
on which we stand, let us rightly read the lesson of it. 
No present limit can be fixed to the progress of Christian 
doctrine. This becomes plain when we consider the nature of 
revealed truth. It is truth concerning a superhuman person, 
and his work of atonement for mankind. This truth, in itself, 
and in all its relations to God and to man, cannot be perfectly 
apprehended by any finite intellect. The Apostle Paul gives 
expression to his sense of the boundless and exhaustless com- 
pass of Christianity in that remarkable prayer for his Ephe- 
sian readers, that they “may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth and length and depth and height, and 
to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 

The Gospel for all purposes of personal salvation is so sim- 
ple that a little child can understand it; but as a system of 
truth to be opened to human knowledge, it is a fathomless mys- 
tery. We move along the line of its revealed facts, we scan 
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them on one side and another, we investigate their mutual bear- 
ings, we seek to range them in consistent order and relation, 
but we never reach the full solution of the mighty problem. 
At last we find ourselves compelled to accept the position of 
simple faith and to exclaim: “Oh the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” 

In the study of such a revelation there cannot be a limit. 
No theologian has so deeply explored the Gospel, or any part of 
it, as that further exploration is useless. Augustine, profound 
as was his Christian experience and insight, left something to 
be unfolded by others concerning sin and predestination. Cen- 
turies after we see Calvin advancing from Augustine’s posi- 
tions to theological inquiries and results which the African 
Father had not expressed, and perhaps had not anticipated. 
While again in more recent times, Edwards and his successors 
boldly canvas the positions of Calvin, and add an appendix of 
improvements to Calvinistic theology. This is but a single 
illustration of the general fact that theology is in its very nature 
a progressive science. In this respect theology is like other sci- 
ences. No one of the natural sciences claims completeness. 
Progress indeed is a necessary incident of all true science. The 
prime benefit of science is, that by the reduction of facts to 
general principles and to orderly arrangement, truth itself is 
held more clearly and becomes more easily a clue to fresh dis 
coveries. This is the noble function of theology in the devel- 
opment of Christian doctrine. The theologian is the enlight- 
ened teacher of his own age. His true greatness consists not 
in framing a perfect theological system, which is impossible, 
but in feeling most profoundly and sympathetically the spirit- 
ual wants of his time, and moulding the truth in forms best fit- 
ted to meet those wants. With the progress of Christianity 
there is a corresponding progress of the Christian consciousness ; 
and hence arise new intellectual activities and aspirations. 
The old forms of truth are no longer able to satisfy. Chris- 
tianity itself is ever new. But human systems grow old and 
inadequate. Each age demands that the new wine be put into 
new bottles, that both be preserved. 
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Just here also we may easily recognize the true principle of 
progress in Christian doctrine. The vital theology for the age 
must find its starting point and source of power, not in any sys- 
tem of former times, nor in any theological name however 
revered, but in the Holy Scriptures. Christ said, “I am the 
truth.” Here all theology begins. The centuries, with what- 
ever of knowledge they have gathered, have not separated us 
from the Divine fountain, which springs up unto everlasting 
life. The Christian thinkers of the past have only helped us to 
see more clearly what that fountain is, and where it is, and how 
we may drink of it. This has been the apology which all right 
minded theologians have made in their own behalf. They have 
allowed the imperfection of all human investigations and creeds, 
and have avowed allegiance only to Christ and his Gospel. 
Says John Calvin, in that brave address with which he dedica- 
ted to the King of France the “ Institutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion”: “ While there is much that is admirable and wise in 
the writings of the Fathers, still, in studying them, we have 
endeavored to remember that all things are ours, to serve, not 
lord it over us; but that we are Christ's only, and must obey 
him in all things without exception. He who does not draw 
this distinction will not have any fixed principles in religion; 
for those holy men were ignorant of many things, are often 
opposed to each other, and are sometimes at variance with them- 
selves.” So Luther built the Protestant Reformation on the 
sure foundation of the Word of God, not regarding the tradi- 
tions of men. “I think, consider, and search all the Holy 
Scriptures,” he replied to Melancthon, “and by this means I 
continually become more and more convinced of the truth of 
our doctrines.” We, in this age of free thought, are only too 
ready to echo every such protest against dogmatic authority. 
But while with Calvin we assert that “all human writings are 
ours to serve, not lord it over us,” we should not fail to 
acknowledge the debt we owe the past. That we in 
our day are so enlightened in the principles of Scripture 
interpretation, that we are not troubled with many errors 
of speculation which have at times disturbed the Church, 
that the main facts of the Gospel are so firmly fixed in Chris- 
tian apprehension, is largely due to the labors of former gener- 
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ations. All Christian experience is our inheritance, and pours 
its treasures at our feet. As we read the history of the great 
doctrinal conflicts through which Christianity struggled onward 
step by step, we become interested spectators of battles more 
decisive for human weal than Marathon or Salamis. They are 
epochs of real and lasting progress.) The Church has never 
permanently lost any ground it has once gained. The victo- 
ries of truth are immortal. 

If I have carried you along with me thus far, there has been 
awakened in your minds, I am sure, a conviction that there are 
peculiar advantages to be derived from the study of Christian- 
ity as a historical religion. Let me now specify some of these 
advantages. 

First, we come to a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity. Christ’s sayings concerning the kingdom of God 
find their best commentary in the actual history of that king- 
dom. There we see the grain of mustard seed slowly becom- 
ing a great tree. Studying its growth, we gain an insight into 
the principles of its action. Its leavening agency appears. 
We obserye the supernatural uniting itself with the natural, 
the pure Divine element regenerating and sanctifying the cor- 
rupt human elements. Hence we gather the law of its pro- 
gress. The prophecies of Scripture are set in a new light. 
We apprehend how “one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” ‘To understand the 
relation which Christianity sustains to the world in the present 
age, and what those forces are by which the heavenly kingdom - 
is to be finally established in the whole earth, it is needful that 
we be made familiar with the history of the Church. Only as 
we have clearly interpreted the methods of its progress in pre- 
vious generations, can we intelligently watch its present move- 
ments, or wisely counsel and labor for its success. There is 
much always in the external aspect of the Church to perplex 
and dishearten the Christian disciple, unless he keep in view 
the Divine plan. He sees the world full of incompatible and 
hostile elements; he sees the Church itself, both in its form and 
in its discipleship, imperfect. Nowhere does he find a com- 
plete fulfillment of the inspired prophetic pictures of the glory 
of Zion. But if he will take a review of the past in connec- 
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tion with this survey of the present, he will find ground for 
hopefulness instead of despondency. There has been steady 
progress on the whole in the history of the Church. The Chris- 
tian spirit has entered more and more deeply into government, 
society, and literature. Old wrongs and abuses are gradually 
dying. The average condition of the people in Christian coun- _ 
tries is greatly improved. There is more of general intelli- 
gence, true liberty, and enlightened piety in the world 
to-day than has been in any previous period. The Gospel 
is making conquests more rapidly now than ever before. 
Certainly the results of the comparison can but be encourag- 
ing and stimulating to the Christian student. He will be led 
indeed to throw aside whatever may have been enthusiastic 
and dreamy in his former views; but he will have a more in- 
telligent sympathy with all practical measures for advancing 
the cause of Christ, and he will do his own Christian duty the 
more devotedly and efficiently that he is freed from all ignorant 
expectations and fears. 

In the second place, an acquaintance with the history of 
Christianity saves us from tendencies to false speculation. Every 
man who thinks for himself has to go through an experi- 
ence in the apprehension of the Gospel analogous to that 
through which the Church has passed. We are so constituted 
intellectually that we cannot accept truth merely on trust or by 
tradition. If it is to be vital, it must become as leaven in our 
minds. This process by which we reach an intelligent convic- 
tion in spiritual things is sometimes painful and even perilous. 
The twilight condition of knowledge is always beset with pecu- 
liar difficulties. We are then liable to mistake the shadows 
cast from our own crude thoughts and fancies for real forms of 
truth. Moreover a conceit of knowledge clings to this stage of 
development, causing us to be easily taken with the suggestions 
of our own minds. 

Against these speculative dangers the study of Church his- 
tory furnishes a wholesome antidote. We discover that aspects 
of Christian doctrine which are stumbling stones in our path 
have been such again and again in the progress of theology, 
and that explanations and theories which seem to us so happily 
original have been again and again exploded and consigned to 
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the limbo of theological vanities. The course of the Christian 
Church is strewn with the wrecks of misguided human opinions, 
and history has preserved them for our instruction. We take 
no position here against a true independence of thought. His- 
torical studies, we insist, have no tendency to fetter the mind. 
They rather free it from the impediments of its own ignorance 
and contraction, widening its horiZon and guarding it against 
the false lights that allure it towards error. The difficulty with 
us in our apprehensions of truth is that we are compelled to ac- 
cept those views which are discernable from our own standpoint. 
Divine revelation is many sided, and does not present itself 
wholly to any single inquirer. The moral system is like the 
system of nature. When the astronomer points his glass to the 
heavens, his observations are necessarily shaped by the fact 
that he occupies a point on this earth. The heavenly bodies 
assume to him a fixed relationship of size and position; they 
range themselves in constellations, some shining forth as stars 
of the first magnitude, others retiring into the dim depths of 
the nebule. But suppose our astronomer to be carried to the 
opposite pole of the universe. How changed the view! What 
new constellations fill the sky! What fading of bright suns! 
What resolutions of misty nebulz into perfect orbs! Yet the 
universe has not moved a hair’s breadth from its Divinely laid 
foundations. The change of aspect results simply from a 
change of position of the looker on. 

What we have supposed the astronomer might do is actually 
within the power of the Christian student. Historical studies 
open to him the whole field of religious thought. He goes 
from point to point whence views of doctrine have been taken. 
With Athanasius he beholds the everlasting truth from the 
standpoint of the Nicene Creed, with Augustine from that of 
man’s fall and depravity, with Anselm from that of righteous 
law and satisfaction, with Luther from that of justification by 
faith alone, with Calvin from that of God’s sovereign decrees, 
with Edwards from that of universal benevolence. From such 
researches he returns, with a new reach and clearness of vision, 
to the point whence he must study for himself the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Acquaintance with the history of Christian doctrine 
does for the theologian, what travel and acquaintance with the 
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world does for social culture ; it lifts him out of religious pro- 
vincialism, guards him against one-sidedness of apprehension, 
enables him to catch more perfectly the right proportions of 
truth, and, last but not least, instructs him in lessons of charity. 

Ecclesiastical studies are also beneficial in yet another direc- 
tion ; they bring us into contact with the holy men who have 
lived before us. Christian biography is perhaps the most in- 
structive portion of Church history. Here we study, not the 
opinions, but the lives of Christ’s disciples from age to age, and 
trace the power of the Gospel to sanctify the soul. In all the 
vicissitudes of the Church the saving light of the Cross has 
never failed to shine upon the world through its faithful con- 
fessors. It was the new beauty of holiness exhibited in Chris- 
tian character and life that turned the attention of pagans to 
Christianity in the early centuries, and won so many of them to 
acceptance of the persecuted religion. Tertullian testifies of 
this with a natural exultation. Writing to a Roman official in 
a season of severe persecution, he exclaims: “ This community 
will be undying; for be assured that just in the time of its 
seeming overthrow it is built up into greater power. For all 
who witness the noble patience of its martyrs, as struck with 
misgivings, are inflamed with desire to examine into the matter 
in question ; and as soon as they come to know the truth, they 
straightway enrol themselves its disciples.” Plainly a new 
type of virtue entered the world with Christ, and the lives of 
Christians have always more or less consistently illustrated it. 
In these records of Christian biography we find a corrective for 
the discouraging impressions we may have received from other 
portions of Church history. It is true that the progress of 
Christianity has been marked by much in practice and opinion 
that is inconsistent with its real spirit. Christians could become 
so earnest in their theological differences as to anathematise 
each other over the iota of a creed. The Church which had 
been so unjustly persecuted could forget the lessons of its own 
history, and become a persecutor in turn. So difficult is it for 
human nature, even when enlightened and sanctified by the 
Gospel, to free itself from corrupt tendencies. But Christen- 
dom never strayed so far from truth and grace as to be given 
over by the Spirit of God. In the gloomiest times, as judged 
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by the outward appearance, the religion of Christ was still 
working with regenerating efficacy. It was a working mostly 
hidden beneath the surface of events; but many sketches have 
been preserved which show how genuine and pure a piety may 
flourish in the midst of surrounding corruptions. The Dark 
Ages have given us some of the most beautiful pictures of 
saintly character to be found in all history. I need only re- 
fer to Louis of France, Bernard of Clairvaux, and Anselm of 
Canterbury. The very trials of the Church have served to 
purify it. Persecutions and conflicts developed Christian hero- 
ism, sacrifice, and trust in God. Had there been no wrestlings 
of truth with error, no lofty souls would have arisen like Cyp- 
rian, and Augustine, and Luther. Such chapters of Christian 
experience afford lessons most profitable always, and especially 
needed by our times. The religion of the day, with all its 
intellectual enlightenment and enlarged philanthropy, lacks 
simplicity of faith and strenuousness of self denial. An air of 
effeminacy has gathered about our piety which might well re- 
ceive a tonic of Christian vigor and consecration and unworld- 
liness from fellowship with those ancient saints and martyrs. 
Biographical studies moreover throw a new light upon Chris- 
tianity itself. The hiding of its power we find to be not in 
forms and liturgies and creeds, but in personal living and ex- 
perience. “The proper material of ecclesiastical history is, 
after all,” as Dr. Stanley has said, “not institutions and 
opinions, but events and persons.” The true Church has always 
consisted of those who were joined to Christ by faith, and the 
story of their lives is the most precious legacy of the past. 
Being dead, they yet speak. Asa great cloud of witnesses they 
encompass us. Their voices reach us from the distance, and 
cheer us on. Their example inspires. As we commune with 
them, we feel that, though ages may have separated us in our 
earthly condition, we are one in Jesus Christ. This is the best 
lesson of Church history,—the unity, in experience and life, of 
all Christian souls. As we come into full sympathy with that 
unity, we are raised above our own age and its special features, 
and get a view of the one broad current of Christian progress. 
We distinguish what is superficial and temporary from what 
is essential and eternal. Our energies are concentrated upon 
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those methods of usefulness which are most clearly related to 
the vital interests of the times and of the world. History is 
indeed the great school of practical wisdom. No man is so fully 
alive to the real wants and tendencies of his own generation as 
he who has studied to some good purpose the history of man- 
kind. 

It is the growing appreciation of this fact that has given such 
an impetus of late to historical methods of education. 

The introduction of ecclesiastical history, as an independent 
department, into our theological schools, is of quite recent 
date. The charge which has just been made against them by 
that respectable and able journal, Zhe Nation, that they do not 
afford a practical preparation for the ministry, might a few years 
ago have had some color of reason. As it is, we give to the 
author of “Ecce Homo,” who furnished The Nation the text 
for its accusation, the opportunity of answering it. After stat- 
ing the deficiencies in the training of the English clergy, he 
proceeds to suggest as a remedy that “a considerable knowledge 
of modern history and particularly of the influence of the 
Church upon society in all ages be demanded of candidates for 
ordination.” Certainly the suggestion, as addressed to the 
English people, is pertinent and wise. No theological educa- 
tion is complete without a thorough course of historical studies. 
But while we cordially welcome every advance in this direc- 
tion, we must take issue with the assertion that those depart- 
ments of instruction in our theological seminaries which have 
so long formed the trivium of a ministerial education are un- 
practical or antiquated. We dissent most earnestly from the 
slight which Prof. Seeley himself puts upon the study of the 
Bible in the original tongues. If the Holy Scriptures are the 
great fountain of Christian truth, surely the Christian minister 
should be acquainted, as far as possible, with the languages 
through which that fountain flows. Only by such acquaintance 
can he make the best use of the commentaries to which Prof 
Seeley commends him. We do not expect of course that 
every minister shall be an accomplished exegete; but we re- 
gard it as important that our clergy generally should be suffi- 
’ ciently versed in the Bible languages, especially in New Testa- 
ment Greek, to be able to form an independent judgment on 
the interpretations of others. 
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As to theology, the only way in which the charge of anti- 
quarianism could be fairly brought against it would be by 
criticism of its method. If it lingers behind the wants of the 
age, only interpreting the theologies of the past, it may well be 
called antiquated. But such a charge would be at present a 
complete anachronism. The whole tendency of doctrinal teach- 
ing is toward a theology which is Biblical and popular rather 
than philosophical. Such teaching is clearly fundamental, and 
cannot be dispensed with. 

The department of sacred rhetoric Prof. Seeley himself sees 
to be essential, and he includes it in his proposed method of 
ministerial culture. He well says that “the principal tool of 
tke ministry is speech, and unless they study the art of speech 
carefully and methodically, they must expect to fail in their 
enterprise.” The charge then made against the present system 
of theological training is in the main groundless. We have 
referred to it, not so much for the sake of answering it, as 
thereby to set forth more clearly the relation of Church history 
to the other departments. It cannot be made a substitute for 
any of them, but is rather a most important auxiliary and 
supplement of them all. It certainly might easily happen that 
a candidate for the ministry might be thoroughly trained in 
exegetical studies, in dogmatic theology, in the principles and 
practice of public address, and yet be wanting in acquaintance 
and sympathy with the Church as a living, regenerating power 
in the world, and so enter his ministerial work without a practi- 
cal insight and wisdom. To be a truly successful preacher, a 
man must understand the laws and workings of human nature ; 
he must be able to preach the Gospel in forms adapted to the 
spiritual necessities of his hearers; he must unfold Christian 
ethics on the side of the prevalent temptations and sins of the 
age ; he must also be acquainted with the relation of Christianity 
to social and political affairs. 

Such knowledge is the ripe fruit of personal experience; but 
the way to it is opened and made easy by the teachings and 
examples of history. He who has studied Christianity in its 
historical aspects, has in his hand the keys for solving the new 
questions of the hour. Most problems of practical religion are 
more than half settled when their historical antecedents have 
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been brought to view. For there is a law of reason, a philosophy 
of life, in history, which puts the past into closest connection 
with the present and future. He that has read that law under- 
standingly will be the wisest in discerning its practical applica- 
tions, and will see most clearly the relation of special cases to 
general principles. History, then, we repeat, is the highest 
school of practical wisdom. Here I thank Prof. Seeley for his 
timely utterances, and gladly borrow from them, in closing, a 
sentence which seems fitly keyed to those words of Neander 
with which I began: ‘There are studies which show a man the 
whole of which he is a part, and which throw light upon the 
great process of which his own life is a moment; the course 
along which the human race travels can be partially traced, 
and still more satisfactorily can the evolution of particular 
nations during limited periods be followed. Studies like this 
leave something more behind them than a refinement imparted 
to the mind, or even than faculties trained for future use: they 
furnish a theory of human affairs, a theory which is applicable 
to the phenomena with which life has to deal, and which serves 


the purpose of a chart or compass. Such a study, teaching 
each man his place in the republic of man, the post at which 
he is stationed, the function with which he is invested, the 
work that is required of him—such a study is History.” 
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Articte III.—THE GROUND OF CONFIDENCE IN 
INDUCTIVE REASONING, 









I. THE writers on the deductive syllogism have hard work 
to defend it from the charge of being a bald “ petitio principit.” 
The major premise is certainly harder than the conclusion. It 
would seem impossible for those who state their syllogisms 
merely in extension, to show that they know John to be in the 
class mortal, before they know him to be mortal. In Hamil- 
ton’s hands the reasoning of the deductive syllogism is reduced 
to a mere explication of the concept which the major premise 
contains. The advance that is made is merely into clearness. 
Man, as a concept, contains, among other things, the attribute 
mortal. But the difficulty is that we see the other attributes, 
but this one of mortal remains yet to be realized. What right 
have we to have it in the concept “man?” How is the attri- 
bute “mortal” so connected with the other attributes that 
make up the concept man, that we necessarily join it to the 
others when they are seen? Hamilton avoids this difficulty, by 
maintaining that deductive logic has to do only with the forms 
of truth, but nothing with the truth itself If he is right in 
this, the whole burden of reasoning proper is thrown into the 
field of induction. 

Mill evades the difficulty by boldly asserting that all reason- 
ing is inductive, i. e., from particulars to particulars. With 
him the deductive syllogism is valuable only as a convenient 
register of past observations by which we check rash conclu- 
sions from too narrow an experience. The statement of the 
major premise leads us to go over the ground again, and assure 
ourselves of the exact force of our past experience. But the 
real reasoning, he maintains, is from particulars to particulars. 
From observing that John, Thomas, and Harry are mortal, we 
advance to the conclusion that James, who is still alive, is mor- 
tal also. Here is, not an explication of the more clearly known 
from the less clearly known, but the addition of something 
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entirely new.* ‘This something entirely new, which we add in 
inductive reasoning, is what we are now seeking for. Where 
do we get it? By what authority do we assert its connection 
with the subject to be real? 

Hamilton answers, that we advance from the limited obser. 
vation to the universal conclusion by adding to it the force of 
the natural presumption “that nature is uniform in her opera- 
tions.”+ This presumption of the uniformity of nature’s opera- 
tions would be his authority for translating the “‘some” of induc- 
tive reasoning into the “all” of the deductive formulary. But 
this he would not call a logical conclusion, but merely a “ phi- 
losophical presumption.” 

The real question, however, still remains, by what authority 
do we make this philosophical presumption? And is this satis- 
factory? Hamilton forcibly presents the difficulty in the 
XXXII. Lecture of his Logic. “In some cases,” he says, “ the 
observation of a very few particulars or individual examples 
is sufficient to warrant an assertion in regard to the whole class ; 
in others the total judgment is hardly competent until our obser- 
vation has gone through each of its constituent parts. * * For 
example, it would require a far less induction to prove that all 
animals breathe, than to prove that the mammalia and the mam- 
malia alone have lateral lobes to the cerebellum.” 

Mill states the difficulty even more forcibly in Book III, cap. 
8, of his Logic. He says, “‘When a chemist announces the 
existence and properties of a newly discovered substance, if we 
confide in his accuracy, we feel assured that the conclusions he 
has arrived at will hold universally, although the induction be 
founded but on a single instance: * * * Here then is a gen- 
eral law of nature inferred without hesitation from a single 
instance—an universal proposition from a singular one. Now 
mark another case, and compare it with this. Not all the instan- 
ces which have been observed since the beginning of the world 
in support of the general proposition that all crows are black, 
would be deemed a sufficient presumption of the truth of the 
proposition to outweigh the testimony of one unexceptionable 





* See Mill’s Logic, Book II, Cap. 3. Examination of Hamilton, vol. ii, p. 195, 
(Spencer’s ed. Boston, 1866). 
+ Ham. Metaphysics, pp. 72,510. Logic, p. 451. (Boston, 1865.) 
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witness who should affirm that in some region of the earth not 
fully explored he had caught and examined a crow, and had 
found it to be gray. Why isasingle instance in some cases 
sufficient for a complete induction, while in others myriads of 
concurring instances, without a single exception known or pre- 
sumed, go such a very little way toward establishing an uni- 
versal proposition? Whoever can answer this question knows 
more of the philosophy of logic than the wisest of the ancients, 
and has solved the great problem of induction.” 

Hamilton solves this difficult problem by propounding a dis- 
tinction between characters that are essential and characters 
that are unessential. Still he adds,* “the difference of essen- 
tial and accidental is one itself founded on induction, and varies 
according to the greater or less perfection to which this has 
been carried. In the progress of science, the lateral lobes of 
the cerebellum may appear to future physiologists as necessary 
a condition of the function of suckling the young as the organs 
of breathing appear to us of circulation and life.” 

Hamilton's distinction of essential and accidental characters 
seems to involve the same theory that is presented by Prof. 
Day,t in which all inductive reasoning is made to depend upon 
the relation of part to complementary part. From one part of 
a causal whole, all the parts are necessarily inferred. There 
seems to be some doubt whether causal is used by him with 
reference to “final cause” at all, or wholly with regard to sec- 
ondary causes. 

Prof. Porter,t advocating this distinction between essential 
and accidental characters, as giving validity to inductive rea- 
soning, would determine what is essential and what accidental 
by a judicious appeal to the intuition of final causes. The deci- 
sive reason, he says, why we believe it to be a uniform law of 
nature that men’s heads are situated above their shoulders, on 
so much less evidence than we would believe it a uniform law 
of nature that birds having the anatomical structure of swans 
must always be white, is that the position of the head in the 
anatomical structure is an essential attribute, while the color of 
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the skin is an unessential attribute. The position of men’s 
heads in their anatomical structure is essential, because “ other- 
wise they could not perform the functions of men with any con- 
venience or success. Such a form would offend both the eye 
and the mind, and would be entirely incompatible with the 
idea of beauty and convenience, to which we assume nature 
would certainly conform.” “Considerations of convenience 
and of adaptation, and even of beauty and grace,” he adds, “go 
far towards deciding the question. They give that weight and 
force to those single instances which in some cases are sufficient 
for a complete induction, and detract all force from the myri- 
ads of concurring instances in other directions.” The assump- 
tion is here made that we are created in the image of God, and 
hence can positively interpret his ends and methods in creation. 
On page 497 of “The Human Intellect,” Prof. Porter gives a 
summary of the assumptions which he considers as underlying 
the inductive process. They are the reality, “1st, of the dis- 
tinction of substance and attribute; 2d, Of the causative rela- 
tion; 3d, Of time and space; 4th, Of uniformity in the indi- 
cations and operations of nature; 5th, Of the adaptation of the 
beings and powers of nature to certain ends.” “Upon these 
assumptions,” he asserts, “the entire process of induction rests, 
and upon their validity is founded its trustworthiness.” Prof. 
Porter’s work is remarkable for the prominence it gives to the 
last of these assumptions. 

IL. The object proposed in the remainder of this Article is to 
determine the degree of validity belonging to these various 
assumptions, and their relation to the real basis of confidence in 
induction. Ist. In regard to the assumption that there is a dis- 
tinction between substance and attribute, being and phenom- 
ena, and, what amounts to the same thing in the end, the 
assumption that there is a relation of causality in the sense of 
secondary, efficient causality, we remark that these may be 
ruled out of the discussion, as tending to entangle the real 
problem with useless questions concerning ontology. We need 
not for the purposes of the present discussion concern ourselves 
with the question whether we can by experience get back of 
the attributes of substance, the phenomena of being, or the 
effects of causes. So far as all confidence in inductive reason- 
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ing is concerned, we shall not be embarrassed by adopting the 
phrase of Mill, “‘ permanent possibility of phenomena,” as being 
all there is between us and God. The word “ possibility” 
would here cover all the ground of secondary causes we need 
for the argument. 

2d. The assumption with regard to the so-called law of uni- 
formity in nature needs restatement. 

What, for example, do writers mean when they say that belief 
in the uniformity of nature’s operations is the ground of our 
confidence that the sun will rise to-morrow? They certainly do 
not speak of an absolute uniformity, for no one denies that the 
movements which occasion the phenomena of sun-rising had a 
beginning. The nebular hypothesis agrees with others regard- 
ing that. Nor do they mean that these motions are necessarily 
to continue forever. This appears forcibly in the account Mill 
gives of his belief in to-morrow’s sun-rising.* He believes that 
he discovers so many causes in operation to produce the rising 
of the sun to-morrow, that there could not be counteracting 
causes enough in operation to prevent it in so short a time, 
without exhibiting signs of their presence to-day. Still he 
admits that, if asked whether the sun will rise a million years 
hence, he has no answer. 

Now even this answer of Mill is fallacious as it stands. 
What ground has he for believing that causes sufficient to coun 
teract the forces that produce the phenomena of the sun-rising 
to-morrow, must exhibit themselves to-day, i. e., one day before 
their effectuation? Why doa million of years change the con- 
ditions of the problem? Has he never heard of nitro-glycerine 
that presents a constant and harmless set of phenomena under a 
great variety of circumstances, but only awaits the stroke of 
some insignificant hammer to complete the conditions that 
bring its explosive properties into working order? What 
grounds of confidence have we that the Solar System is not 
something analogous? If it is answered: such pheuomena are 
extremely rare in nature’s large operations, we ask what is a 
long interval in eternal time, and what is a large operation? 
Our experience, for good reasons, has not taught us the exact 
accompaniments of the explosion of a Solar System. But cer- 

*Logic, Book iii, Cap. 19. 
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tainly there is no natural impossibility in its taking place 
suddenly, even as we reckon time. Nor is there any allowance 
made in this answer for what may be a fact, viz., that a personal 
ruler of the universe may be operating by such catastrophes as 
we have supposed, for the good of the whole. It will thus be 
seen that such a question as that immediately before us cannot 
be settled without discussing the question of the existence and 
discoverability of final causes in the constitution and laws of 
the physical creation. But more of this soon. Consider now 
another instance. It is not exaggeration to affirm that our 
present material civilization is built up on the belief, that iron 
will continue to exhibit its present phenomena of hardness, 
tenacity and non-explosiveness. There is however no natural 
absurdity in supposing that the earth may come into such 
different relations to the forces operating in the universe that 
iron shall lose some of these properties and become utterly 
unreliable for the purposes to which it is now put. The forces 
of nature are so multifarious, and their interactions so nearly 
infinite, that it is well nigh absurd for us to speak of the 
uniformity of its working in material things. Everything 
changes. There may be a conservation of force, but there are 
infinite changes of form. This is especially noticeable in the 
organic world. Both the Darwinians and their opponents admit 
that nature is not uniform in her products, but works on a 
plan of development. It has even come to be an axiom in 
natural history that nature never exactly repeats herself. On 
any theory, when one species dies, its place is somehow supplied 
by anew species. Absolute uniformity is not proved to be a 
law of nature anywhere in the physical world. All our reason- 
ings about things must, if they be absolutely valid, take into 
consideration not merely the nature of the things themselves, 
but as well the nature of all things that may act upon them and 
modify them. This thought will be further developed at a 
later stage. 

But 4th. As has been remarked, we cannot avoid in this dis- 
cussion the question concerning our ability to discover final 
causes in the phenomena about us. And this is a question 
that is still obscured by an indefinite use of language. Just 
here it would perhaps facilitate the discussion to draw what we 
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consider to be the real distinction between deduction and in- 
duction. We would define deduction to be that process of 
mind by which it enlarges its knowledge of the things that have 
no dependence upon a personal Creator. Time, space, and the 
moral law in its highest sense, are not objects of creation. 
They are necessary forms under which all creation proceeds. 
Pure mathematics and moral philosophy deal theoretically with 
these forms. The process by which these sciences are built up 
is wholly and purely deductive. 

Inductive philosophy, on the other hand, deals with the facts 
that occur under these forms—with facts that have their origin 
in a personal Creator. In this realm there is no reasoning but 
the inductive. The problem in induction is to divine what a 
personal Creator would do with infinite space within him, 
eternal time before him, and a perfect moral law above him. 
The problem as thus stated is a gigantic one. Yet it is a prob- 
lem which in some of its details we must solve before we can 
settle securely into any line of action. The elements of the 
problem demand also that we enlarge our definition of final 
cause. No single and limited good can be assigned by us as 
the final cause of any contrivance in nature. The real final 
cause, in the idea of God, for any contrivance in nature is the 
sum of all the uses to which it is ever to be put. Any use to 
which a contrivance of nature is put, we may be sure is part 
of its final cause. An element in making up the final cause of 
the existence of a particular tree, for example, is the good the 
birds get out of it in building their nests in its branches. But 
the birds would be very far from the truth were they to assign 
that good as the final cause. A part of the uses which the 
human form subserves, is that of physical beauty and con- 
venience. But it may be as difficult for us to tell beforehand 
just how great a share of the final cause of the creation of our 
bodies consists of the good thus derived, as for the swallows to 
tell what portion of the final cause for building the barn con- 
sisted in the convenience it affords them for purposes of nest 
building. In a world where there are without question moral 
disorder and deformity, we cannot tell, without going beyond 
the evident limits of human acquirements, how much physical 
deformity and ugliness is necessary for discipline. 
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Taking the facts as we find them, it would be difficult for us 
to say in so plain a case apparently, for instance, as that of the 
,final cause for the existence of our teeth, whether they were 

J "designed to subserve most convenience by assisting the stomach 

in digestion, or purposes of moral discipline by aching and 

" being extracted. They certainly do not assist the stomach as 
* much as physicians think they ought. 

To recur again to the idea that beauty and grace in the 
human form are the final cause of its being shaped as it is, we 
would ask where is the ground of confidence that that element 
of beauty which undoubtedly enters as one factor in the sum 
of good that composes the final cause of the creation of some 
individuals, and some races, may not be overborne in other cir- 
cumstances by such moral considerations as require that ugliness 
of physical form, and inconvenience of locomotion shall be the 
general result? Who shall say beforehand, but he that knows 
all things, that a race of beings with their heads anywhere but 
on their shoulders, might not be a necessary accompaniment of 
certain developments of sin,—i. e., necessary for the highest 
good? Who of us then shall be so bold as to say that nowhere, 
ever, human beings shall be found in bodies conforming to the 
grotesque and horrid shapes that filled the imagination of 
Dante? Are there not in fact many deformities of disease that 
well nigh realize some of the strangest of his visions of bodily 
deformity in “Inferno.” 

And as matter of fact, other peculiarities of anatomical struc- 
ture, like the appearance of rudimentary forms for which there 
can be no assignable use discovered, are as persistent in their 
continuance as is that of the relation of the head to the spinal 
column. So that practically we must fall back upon Mill's 
process of solving the paradox, viz., that the statement that 
men existed with heads beneath their shoulders, would have to 
be established against all analogy; while evidence that what 
were crows in everything else but color, were sometimes gray 
instead of black, would have the antecedent improbability 
against it almost all removed by what is familiar in regard to 
variability of color in other birds and animals. We do not in 
this,:as will appear, abandon the assumption of final cause. 
But only prepare the way for introducing it in another form. 
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IIL But let us now give formal statement to the exact truth 
regarding the extent of our knowledge upon this subject. 

The assumptions which we would enunciate as underlying 
all inductive reasoning are these. 

ist. The “good of being” is the absolute final cause of all things. 
No statement less general than this will meet all the conditions 
of the problem we are solving. 

2nd. God’s benevolence and wisdom are the only absolute uni- 
formities, except time and space. 

Notice that we do not discuss here the genesis of these ideas ; 
that is remanded to natural theology and metaphysics proper. 
Nor do we propose to show how these axioms solve all the 
difficulties of the universe, for it requires an infinite mind to 
understand all that an infinite mind does. ' 

It will be seen at once that with these axioms only, a finite 
being could not do much at world-making, nor at world-inter- 
preting. On mere a@ priori grounds we cannot determine 
accurately the proximate ends that would conduce to the good 
of being. And with our limited experience we can hope to 
determine proximate ends only about as accurately as we can 
guess how many grains of sand make a handful. That the 
creation is calculated to promote the good of being we may 
always be sure of. That involves the two assumptions that the 
goodness of God designed it for that end; and that his wisdom 
has not been amiss in its arrangements. 

8d. We assume that the universe is a “ Solidarity” —that nothing 
is made in vain—that every part is a complement to every other 
part. That is a corollary from the wisdom of God. But this is 
tot the same as what is usually styled the law of parsimony. 
The simplest means for securing certain objects cannot be 
determined till we know what the objects are. Men whose 
business is transportation, might insist that the law of parsi- 
mony demanded that all rivers should be straight and of gentle 
current, if indeed of any current at all. Whereas farmers and 
mill owners would enlarge the conception of the law so as to 
have it include their individual ends, Thus the law of parsi- 
mony really can exist only in relation to the final cause as we 
have defined it above, i. e., everything is an economical con- 
trivance for the promotion of “the good of being.” But we 
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cannot say that the law holds good absolutely of any end short 
of that. 

The difficulty in the way of our interpretation of nature lies 
in our limited capacity and experience. Were there another 
infinite mind, he could understand the meaning of the whole 
universe from an inspection of any part. To such a mind, to 
adopt Prof. Day’s language, “the part brings the whole with it, 
as absolutely as the whole brings the part.” 

The problem with us in inductive reasoning is not merely to 
ascertain what appears in the narrow circle of our experience, 
but rather to determine the significance of what appears,—to 
determine what other phenomena they indicate as connected 
with them. We assume that nothing would have been just 
what it is except everything else had been just what it has been. 
Putting our experience and our a priori ideas together, we are 
to strike out before us a line of practical belief and action. The 
nature and difficulties of the problem will be illustrated by 
those that would meet a ship builder in inspecting a craft that 
was in process of construction. He has this positive knowledge 
to start with, that every portion of the vessel will represent 
some idea of the builder; but in interpreting that idea he 
labors under several very serious embarrassments. 

He may not know whether his ideas of economy of construc- 
tion are the same with those of the builder. That the ship is 
designed for the “‘good of being” he may be sure, but by just 
what methods it is designed to promote the good of being, 
whether by its fast sailing properties, or by its strength, he may 
not know except from the indications given in the part before 
him. If he were examining the engine designed for a Monitor, 
its strength might suggest a fast sailing steamer, or one designed 
for long ocean voyages. We can see that while the idea 
of a Monitor was being put in shape by Ericson, one who 
had no conception of the wants of modern warfare would have 
insuperable difficulties in deducing it from an incomplete 
gpecimen. A Phoenician mariner might even examine a com- 
plete one without seeing the idea at all. So it must be admitted 
that we can be but most incompetent judges of the proximate 
ends for the creation of any craft that the infinite mind has 
launched on eternity’s sea. Still it will not do for us to deny 
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ourselves all power of interpreting proximate ends. Build we 
should, and build we must. It is of infinite voncern that we 
know what our foundation is, that we may know how high it is 
safe to build. 

An appeal is sometimes made to the veracity of God, as 
though that gave the ground of confidence in inductive reason- 
ing. When God has done a thing nine times, we take it as a 
promise that he will do it the tenth time. In regard to God’s 
veracity, it should be noted that it cannot be exercised towards 
us absolutely, except with reference to the ultimate end of all 
things. For we cannot fully understand the language of an 
infinite being—we cannot fully understand any contrivance 
that is designed to secure an end so far off, and composed of so 
many items as that of the general good of being. Hence it is, 
both in theory and in fact, that only by the most laborious pro- 
cesses can we sift out the things that seem in nature from the 
things that are. Great pains is taken in the universe, as Cole- 
ridge says, to “show how cheap dirt is.” Elaborate material 
contrivances seem oftentimes to have been made on purpose to 
be smashed in pieces, so that thereby the moral creation might be 
forced to think of its own superlative worth. The gourd grows 
not so much to shelter Jonah’s head as to point a moral when it 
is withered—so much caution against rash generalizations 
regarding the reasons why things are made so andso. The 
Paley line of argument regarding contrivances in nature, and 
the objections that are frequently made to the biblical miracles, 
are especially faulty in the unwarrantable importance they 
attach to economy of contrivance for the accomplishment of 
mere material ends. Let it not be supposed, however, that we 
are left in total ignorance of the ideas of God. In proportion 
as we come to understand the most imperative wants of our 
spiritual nature, shall we be able to discern the significance of 
the things that surround us. Hence, 4th. We may assume asa 
corollary from God's love that his veracity will be of such kind and 
degree as to give us opportunity to supply our wants,—the wants 
which he has created. That follows also from his wisdom, which 
has made everything adapted to everything else. 

One of the deepest needs we have is that of a tolerable degree 
of uniformity in the material and spiritual facts, which we take 
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as a basis on which to build our character. It is not absolute 
reign of proximate laws that we need. That would not sufii- 
ciently educate “our spiritual powers. We need uniformity 
enough to serve asa basis for practical morality. We need 
uncertainty enough to develop our sagacity. We need changes 
that approach slowly enough to give our limited understand- 
ings, as a rule, fair opportunity to adapt themselves to their vary- 
ing circumstances. We need to have proximate causes, sufli- 
ciently permanent, and of such ease of apprehension, that by a 
care in inspection sufficient to properly develop our sagacity, 
we can be rewarded with an amount of certainty such that we 
can make some calculation concerning the future. If it is 
objected that in the use of the words “ tolerable,” “ fair,” “ prop- 
erly,” ete., and in the involved structure of the sentence the 
meaning is left somewhat vague, the answer is that it is intended 
to leave the statement just as vague as the facts. The rule can 
at best be only approximate. Inductive reasoning, as Hamil- 
ton truly says, can never be demonstrative. Its conclusions 
have only a greater or less degree of probability. In many 
cases the observations may have been so extensive that the 
probability would hardly be distinguished from a certainty. 
In chemical science, for example, the appearance of certain phe- 
nomena may be taken as almost demonstrative evidence that 
other definite possibilities of phenomena are permanently con- 
nected with those that come under the field of observation. 
We may rely—to take an example that has only theoretical 
importance—on the revelations of the spectroscope concerning 
the nature of the light that comes to us from the sun and stars, 
and may rest assured that if we could get at them with other 
tests, we should find the burning substances which furnish the 
light of those orbs exhibiting the whole group of phenomena 
that is known to be connected with the corresponding lines of 
light, as it is spread out on the spectrum of various burning 
metals that we experiment on here. It is very clear that moral 
beings, like ourselves, could not attain the “swmmum bonum,” 
in any such state of uncertainty as would exist if phenomena, 
cross-questioned as those of chemical science are, could not be 
depended upon as permanent, not permanent forever, but as 
affording safe ground for calculation somewhat, perhaps, as the 
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ice on our northern rivers furnishes good roads for a season, 
though it is nothing but the low degree of heat it possesses that 
keeps it from running like any other water. 

Of all the contrivances adapting things to this need of the 
moral nature for tolerable permanence of phenomena, perhaps 
the most wonderful is that “make up” of society which results 
in the fact that the number of births, marriages, and deaths, 
and various other social phenomena in a large section of coun- 
try, usually remains for long periods about as uniform from 
year to year as anything that appears in the purely physical 
world. Here is uniformity without substance, in the ordinary 
acceptance of that word. 

In the determination of these uniformities, our supposed 
knowledge of specific ends in creation, essential to the final end 
of all creation, must be used with greatest caution. Our chief 
reliance must be in the exercise of such accuracy, comprehen- 
siveness, and discrimination in our observation of facts that the 
veracity of God shall be implicated in our conclusions. With 
our moral natures and needs such as they are, God’s actions 
which we see become, within certain indefinite limits, promises 
of what they will be in the future. One part of what God 
does truly represents the whole of what he does, if we can only 
understand it. This corollary, which results from our primi- 
tive belief in God’s wisdom and benevolence, as related to the 
wants which he has impressed upon our nature, lies at the bot- 
tom of all our confidence in inductive reasoning. We have to 
do in this realm first of all with final cause, as defined above. 
And secondly with the marks in creation, which reveal what 
the actual plan of divine wisdom is with that end in view. 
We do wot prove divine goodness and wisdom: we study their 
manifestations. The study of nature is wholly a work of inter- 
pretation. Mill* defines a complete induction as “ one in which 
the nature of the instances is such, that no other result than 
the one arrived at is consistent with the universal law of causa- 
tion.” We accept this with the proviso that the universal law 
shall be understood as that which is in the realm of final causes, 
as defined above. To speak of any universal law of causation 





* Rev. of Ham., v. 2, p. 162, note. 
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short of that, i. e., among efficient causes, as Mill understands 
them, is pure dogmatism. We deny that any universal law of 
causation can be proved outside the realm of final causes; and 
there only the corollaries that flow from the assumed wisdom 
and goodness of God. 

In our view induction is only another word for interpretation— 
interpretation of the ideas of God as they are revealed in the 
whole realm of creation in the production both of the phenom- 
ena of matter and of mind. 

It is believed that the line of thought in which this discus- 
sion has led is of great importance at the present time. The 
looseness of thought concerning final causes so habitual with 
some schools of theology, the positive manner in which certain 
proximate and for all we know incidental ends are fixed upon 
by them as the final cause for particular forms of development 
in nature, and the tendency of the intuitional school of philos- 
ophy to bring into the discussion many things as intuitions 
which are not, greatly embarrass us in our discussion with men 
of leanings to what is called the “positive philosophy,” and 
needlessly multiply the topics of discussion with them. It is 
believed that the theory here defended leaves range enough to 
satisfy the roving propensities of any reasonable explorer in 
the realms of natural science. It leaves Darwin and Agassiz 
to fight out on purely scientific grounds the battle between 
their theories. It gives Mill and his school a tether as long as 
eternity, and leave to roam unfettered, except by the infirmities 
of their own powers, up and down all space. Let them open 
the book and read. It would limit somewhat the number of 
what are generally received by the intuitional school as first 
truths. If however it deserts some of the outposts, it is because 
they are believed to be indefensible, and that it may intrench 
itself in a position that can easily be made by that school 
impregnable. 

This line of thought has important bearings upon the ques- 
tions concerning the credibility of the Bible and its purported 
revelation of a positive religion. The principles that deter- 
mine the reliability of our interpretation of nature are not dif- 
ferent in kind from those that determine the trustworthiness of 
our interpretation of the written revelation. The difference is 
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only in degree. In the evidences of Christianity the assump- 
tion of final cause comes not more absolutely, but only more 
prominently into play. The evidences of Christianity are induc- 
tive like those of science. They rest on observations of facts 
so accurate and extensive, that when coupled with the known 
wants of man, and with the assumptions of divine benevolence 
and wisdom, God’s veracity is implicated in their truth. A cer- 
tain degree of uniformity in the operations of God in furnishing 
historical evidences is, it is believed, as securely established, and 
established upon the same principles as is the uniformity which 
we believe pervades the phenomena of the physical world. 

In both cases we have to assume that there are ascertainable 
marks implicating the divine veracity. 

Some principles partially developed here may help us in the 
future to a broader, richer, and more rational interpretation of 
Bible history and types and prophecies. The machinery of 
interpretation known as the “analogy of faith,” has by no 
means yet revealed the full measure of its power. The impor- 
tance of having specific doctrines like those of immortality, the 
atonement, and future judgment, come to us weighted with all 
the evidence of that wide induction of facts that establishes the 
general truth of the Bible can hardly be over-estimated. And 
in turn, the weight of evidence which this meeting of the 
wants of man by the Bible supplies to the whole system of 
Christianity is hardly yet appreciated. 





Articte IV.—CULTUS VENTRIS.* 


Tue scale of sensation is the scale of elevations, of ascent 
and descent; if either, of necessity both. That there is no 
other scale of this vertical character in human nature, is a 
proposition we shall take some pains to establish, in the ex- 
pectation of realizing certain lucid and important developments 
from it in the conduct of life. 

It is required first to show that the several scales other than 
the sensitive or emotional, which men often set up vertically in 
their imaginations, are relatively horizontal. For the sake of 
simplicity, they may be included in one, as the dynamic scale. 
The muscular, volitionary, and intellectual scales represent but 
modifications of organic force, as the emotional scale presents 
only modifications of sensibility. The former class may be 
conceived as extending at right angles to the latter, adjustably, 
like the moveable arm of a builder's wooden square. The evi- 
dence of this relative position is that men can and do freely 
adjust themselves to any and every point on the dynamic scale, 
from any point on the sensational scale where they find them- 
selves. That is, that they may and do, without shifting their 
emotional elevation, or even while descending lower, run them- 
selves out to the most extended points in every direction of 
natural force, limited only by such partial forfeiture or rather 
diversion of force as may be incidental to special engrossment 
with low forms of sensation. All this is but a partly figurative 
way of saying that muscular, nervous, or intellectual power is a 
matter of moral indifference—which every one admits—and 
that neither has in itself the quality of elevation, or dignity of 
being: which most men will deny. 

Therefcre says our interlocutor: Granted the relative posi- 
tion at right angles (meaning the moral indifference of natural 
force), by what authority do you set the sensitive scale up ver- 
tically, and lay the other down horizontally? Is there no such 
thing as intellectual elevation? Do we not all habitually con- 





*The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians: Chapter iii, verse 19. 
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fess the distinction of higher and lower in the dynamical scale? 
Why not, then, with equal truth, conceive sensational and 
emotional life as the horizontal plane, and allow the other to 
rise graduated vertically from it ? 

It must be confessed that the latter diagram represents a 
more common conception than our alternative. If it did not, 
of course there would be little necessity for correcting it. It 
suggests one consideration that may prove important in decid- 
ing the question. That is, that the claim of either scale to the 
vertical position, or quality of elevation, excludes that of the 
other. Since they are admitted to be (pursuing the figure) at 
right angles to each other, if either be vertical, the other must 
be horizontal. In other words, we have to choose between 
placing all true dignity of character in height of organic force, 
and placing it all in elevation of feeling; unless we deny the 
validity of any scale of intrinsic values in the universe, pros- 
trating all distinctions to the plane of mere extension or quan- 
tity and complexity. Let the preconceived notion of dignity 
distributed through all parts of man assert itself as it may 
against this proposition : strict logic silences the claim, and de- 
cides that if there be such a quality as elevation in either scale 
of faculties, the dynamic or the sensitive, by their mutual rela- 
tion it can exist in a strict sense in only one of them. In 
other words, once more, since the sensual or the selfish, and 
the benevolent or the pious, may have (as nobody doubts) 
equal abilities—with allowance for losses incidental, not intrin- 
sic, to the moral differences—it follows either that in all the 
grades of sensation and sentiment there is the same indifference 
of quality which we acknowledge in all the grades of organic 
force; so that the idea of elevation, or intrinsic value, is alike 
foreign to each of these scales, and they lie (in the language of 
our figure) at right angles in a horizontal plane; or else we 
must conclude that the scale within which the distinction of 
moral quality obtains is solely the vertical scale, or that of real 
dignity and degradation. By common consent, quality in the 
sense of intrinsic worth or dignity is predicable only of the 
affections. It may aid to reconcile with this conclusion our 
habit of homage to power, so far as that homage has a fibre of 
reason in it, to reserve, however, the possibility that the emo- 
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tional life may confer of its own dignity or debasement upon 
the organic forces most intimately associated with its service, 
and that these may even be dependent on it for permanent 
vitality, as they manifestly are for temporal invigoration. 
Also that the emotional life in turn is modified in quantity by 
the efficiency of its organic forces, and even uses some of them 
as indispensable implements of ascent; so that our proposition 
does not imply that an idiot may be an example of the highest 
moral elevation. 

We do not quarrel with the figure of higher and lower, as 
applied in a secondary sense to any scale whatever, considered 
by itself. But we insist most earnestly on the necessity of 
confining the strict idea of elevation, or absolute values, to the 
sensational scale, and considering every other scale of values or 
progress as lying in the horizontal plane of extension. For, 
the want of this discrimination actually creates great confusion 
in our ideas of comparative good. All planes of development 
being set up parallel, yet having often nothing in common by 
which they may justly be compared, the most incongruous and 
contradictory notions of comparative good become rife. The 
sensitive scale itself is divided up into parallels, and its several 
grades, from the merest sensations to the highest affections, are 
actually doubled upon each other like the lengths of a folded 
pocket rule. As a result, with the prodigious modern exten- 
sion of its powers, extreme bewilderment rages in the modern 
mind, and blind leaders and led roll together in the ditch, 
Nothing is more sacred than another: i. e., nothing is sacred. 
Absolute worth is undistinguished above mere use ; and even 
bare force, in the form of faculty, finds worship as truly abject 
among intellectual as among savage men. 

Permit us, therefore, to elucidate still further the proposition 
that the sensitive scale alone has the quality of elevation, and 
constitutes in all its extent a continuous ascent or descent. To 
the question, Why not consider the sensitive and dynamic 
scales indifferently, as vertical? we reply further, that it can- 
not be done. We say, in a secondary sense often convenient, 
that imagination is a higher quality than perception, or that 
will is a higher order of force than muscle. But we cannot find 
any grade on either of these lines that we consider strictly low, 
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whether as unworthy in itself of a high order of being, or as 
liable to be made so, by misplacement, by excess, or from any 
other consideration. Nor, on the other hand, can we find any 
such grade that we shall really esteem high; that is, more than 
another incompatible, intrinsically, with degradation of being. 
Although there are debased conditions of human life which we 
conceive to be unequal to the development of certain powers, 
there are none to which a being gifted with such powers might 
not, conceivably, descend with them. There is no contradic- 
tion, at least, involved in the supposition. There are values 
and gradations of value in the dynamic scale, but we all regard 
them as contingent, not absolute. Every value on this horizon- 
tal scale fluctuates with its point of coincidence with the verti- 
cal or emotional scale, in the individual. The values in the 
latter scale, on the contrary, are not contingent, but fixed. 
Pleasure and pain are sacred, to God himself, and not any more 
so in the wise ant than in the blind worm; not any less so in 
the poor savage than in the poet or the philosopher. Likewise, 
the higher affections in this scale, that is, all the grades of love, 
are gems quite unaffected in their intrinsic value by their set- 
ting in mental or other powers. If a given sensational interest 
be more sacred in a man than in a brute, it is not because of 
his greater powers (rather the less, for that reason), but because 
of the higher interests of the same series, with which it is 
associated in the therefore nobler creature. 

Finally, that the entire dignity of man’s nature, as distin- 
guished in kind, not measure, above the irresponsible creatures, 
ascends upon the same scale of passions on which he also de- 
scends into unfathomable shame, is proved by the fact that 
every action of man must derive its motive and impulse from 
that very range of susceptibilities. It is surely but a vain 
glory that endues the grandest powers of mind, so long as they 
cannot of themselves set the meanest creature in motion to the 
smallest end; cannot, in short, do anything whatever, nor 
point to any result in which they have had a part above slaves, 
nay rather tools, in the hands of the emotional or moral na- 
ture. Pride of intellect is evidently no less foolish than pride 
of purse or physique ; while it is a seven-fold disgrace to a man, 
because by its very condition he is under seven-fold obligation 
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to know better. Pride of power is worthy to be cherished in 
every kind, or else in no kind whatever. If we value ourselves 
above others on ability of one kind, e. g., learning or talents, 
while we allow ourselves to despise in somebody else a like 
self-admiration for ability of another kind, such as to lift six 
hundred pounds, or to stand six feet high, or to purchase an es- 
tate, it seems that we must stultify ourselves. The self-com- 
placency of too humble pretensions to look down on any of its 
vulgar kindred, appears to be rather the more respectable for 
its lowliness. . 

But mankind in general do not discern very clearly the unity 
of the sensitive scale. They can hardly bring themselves to 
connect the loves and the lusts in a common chain. It seems 
intolerably derogatory to the affections that unite us to God, 
that they should acknowledge kinship with passions and appe- 
tites that run down through the beasts to the devils. It be- 
comes important therefore, to point out that as up and down 
belong to the same line and not to different lines, so moral good 
and evil are not different lines of things, but opposite directions 
of motion on the same line. Things which have nothing in 
common cannot be called opposites. Nay, strict opposites must 
have everything in common, except direction. Two distinct 
lines cannot proceed in strictly opposite directions. Only one 
line can do that. So the tree of knowledge of good is by 
necessity that of knowledge of evil also. Good and evil have 
thus a fearful unity, in a common point of departure and a 
common line—only opposite directions—of progress. This ex- 
plains how the richest moral natures become the worst, and 
how the greatest sinners can be converted to the greatest saints, 
or rather, can hardly be converted to anything less. 

Any point in the emotional scale can be taken as the point of 
departure for moral good or evil. If Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing, standing in the empyrean of divine love to which we as- 
pire to arrive in far celestial ages, there turned his preference 
downward, though it were to some immediate object as yet far 
above our possible reach ; that change of direction alone were 
a fall involving in its logic and result all possible depths of 
debasement. If the wretched thrall of every filthy lust and 
malignant passion could but change his bent from all that lies 
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still beneath him to that above him, his progress towards the 
level of a moderately reprehensible member of society would be 
as truly the reverse of an evil life, at this first stage, as in that 
future altitude where he must at length disappear from the 
view of men in sinful flesh. He who commences the ascent by 
surmounting a vile affection and beginning to be decent, may 
be as truly ascending, doing essentially the same thing as he 
who displaces with a heavenly virtue the indulgence of an inno- 
cent earthly susceptibility. 

The same consideration will reconcile the unity with the con- 
trariety of spiritual love and natural desire for the same object, 
as between the sexes, for example. No two things are more 
unlike, and no two are more closely related in nature and 
united in fact. Within a certain range, they blend together 
with mutual enkindling; but only while the subject sets his 
face from the lower towards the higher emotion. So far, the 
higher etherealizes the lower to a perfect meetness and free 
interflow with itself which proves them of a homogeneous base. 
Hence, the common language of consciousness, which gives to 
the purest self-devotion and the merest self desire, the common 
name of feeling or love, is strictly philosophical. Certainly 
both belong to the emotional scale; and there is a point on it 
where they meet, and not only touch but blend. 

Sympathy is the protoplasm of love. Every nobler affection 
that we know traces its lineage back to the reflexes of per- 
sonal sensation. We form an abstract or conception of our 
sensible experiences, from which we can at will transfer to that 
magic table of imagination on which the moral work of life is 
wrought the same effects of pleasure or pain originally experi- 
enced. They will transfer themselves, unbidden, but man can 
bid them, and thus entertain or dismiss, at will, all the sensa- 
tions he knows, transferring their relation also at will from the 
past of memory to the future of desire, and even to the persons 
of others. He can further distil a subtle universal abstract of 
pleasure and pain, and transfer in imagination the sweet or bit- 
ter feeling to another, together with an impulse of his will like 
that which attends upon pleasure or pain applied, to self; the 
impulse, that is, to resist the evil or toembrace the good. This 
voluntary identifying of another with himself in the imagined 
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or reflex sensation, is a cherishing of sympathy. The act of 
the will upon the situation so conceived, quickens the senti- 
ment to love, and initiates the whole range of moral affections. 

On the other hand, this high faculty which we have just seen 
projecting the reflex sensation (as desire of good) upon another, 
may choose to keep and contemplate the same with reference 
to self, thus establishing and cherishing a lust. We have here 
the perfect moral antithesis defined before. Opposite directions 
of the same power and of the same susceptibility create, on 
the one hand sympathy and love, on the other, lust, passion, 
vice; and either alternative is freely elected by the will. No 
inferior and irresponsible creature can make this election, and 
dwell upon acquired and treasured sensation as its own or 
another's, at will. An animal is incapable of abstracting the 
pleasures of experience and directing a conscious mind, by 
volition, to the cherishing of such mental objects. It is not 
capable of voluntary selection among the objects of its several 
appetites, so as to addict itself to any one or class of them in a 
greater proportion than that established in its nature by the 
Creator. Consequently its mind, such as it has, remains inno- 
cently in the same plane and adjustment of desires in which it 
is set by nature. 

But man, who has all the senses of the animal, with appro- 
priate organs and functions to be solicited and occupied by 
sensation, has also an imaginative power for the abstraction of 
the sensations, which was given him for the generation of sym- 
pathy and love, but which he is able to prostitute, instead, to a 
close contemplation of sensuous pleasure within himself. Pos- 
sibly some brutes exhibit a trace or semblance of this faculty. 
Be this as it may, they have no self-directing power which can 
arbitrarily project in sympathy or introvert in lust the con- 
templation of sensuous conceptions. Man alone can thus 
plunge or climb as he chooses. Here at least we touch true 
substance, something that seems to most men to defy analysis 
and to acknowledge neither cause nor control. All else may 
be mechanism : let Chemistry claim it if she will, and take it if 
she can. But here we seem to recognize a spiritual nerve 
stretching up out of the sphere and reach of organic nature 
into a life of which we know but that it is, and that it uses for 
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its own sovereign purposes the cunning structure of soul and 
body woven by Nature from the dust. 

The development of moral evil in the appetites then, results, 
not from the nature of certain objects, or from the use of sen- 
suous functions, but from the voluntary prostitution of the 
imagination to sensuous exercises for which the bodily organs 
are the sufficient and suitable provision. Imagination is not 
the proper faculty for sensuous purposes, but a faculty given 
expressly to produce a higher reflex of sensation (sympathy) 
and to carry the mind out of the sphere of private sensation 
into the interests of others and into love. The reversed or 
prone direction of this power not only frustrates its high inten- 
tion and “chains us down to sense ;” it transfers also its own 
great strength to the service of sense; it gives to flitting sensa- 
tion a permanence and intensity not its own, and while keeping 
the flow of sensation in the mind inexhaustible, like the poor 
widow’s oil in the miracle, it distils from the natural and harm- 
less element an intoxicating luxury. Reinforced thus to in- 
definite quantity and intensity by the potent service of a pros- 
tituted imagination, the prime minister of sin, Sensation becomes 
the lord instead of the slave, suppresses every rival, and riots 
uncontrolled. The impossibility of this in the brutes is as evi- 
dent as the capacity of man, by virtue of this power, to descend 
below them. In observing that one of the noblest faculties in 
our dynamic scale may and does become with equal facility the 
organ of sensuality or of love, we have developed, perhaps, the 
clearest proof of our primary proposition, that there is no true 
quality of elevation in other attributes of nature than the 
emotional. 

As a practical lesson in the conduct of life, what can be of 
more importance to every individual than a view of this office 
of Imagination, both in its legitimate and in its perverted use ? 
Very few of us do not err daily in both ways. Few but fail to 
direct the faculty of contemplation duly to the objects, and 
above all the Supreme Object, of spiritual satisfaction. Few, on 
the other hand, fail to pause at times and ruminate on objects 
of desire belonging to the senses. The law for such objects is 
“move on:” they cannot be invited in to dance before the 
imagination, without a perversion of faculty and a deflection, at 
least, of character. 
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We have thus considered Imagination as a prehensile organ 
by which, in its legitimate use, the mind appropriates sympa- 
thetically the sensations or more complex interests of others, or, 
in its depraved exercise, appropriates to itself, as a separate 
mental indulgence, the pleasures that should be kept at home 
in the inferior parts of its tabernacle. A broader view will 
show that the same faculty is exerted upon all the objects of 
human cognizance up to God himself, and to the same purpose, 
that of bringing their essential quality into the mind as a 
possession and a quality of its own. This remark is made 
simply for the purpose of identifying the nature of Cultus 
throughout its entire range, and to show that it is always 
properly translated as worship: not necessarily supreme wor- 
ship, but still worship, in variable measures ; its distinction be- 
ing the voluntary conceiving and cherishing of any object for 
its own sake, within the mind. Cultus, or worship, is therefore’ 
the distinctive characteristic of a moral being, and is the con- 
dition or means by which he is capable of elevation or of 
degradation. In this, and in his absolute self-direction in this, 
lies the single but infinite difference between man and the irre- 
sponsible creatures whose structure seems to be analogous to his 
own. 

Strictly speaking, moral good, it is evident, must consist in a 
comprehensive ascending cultus, terminating only in the in- 
finite moral altitude of deity, i. e. terminating never. A relative 
good may be recognized in the cherishing of a thing imme- 
diately superior to the subject’s average plane of affection. But 
in cherishing as a mental object any grade of enjoyment upon 
which the subject must look down as an inferior part of his 
range of susceptibility, or even to which he cannot be said to 
look upward or aspire, we find the essence of moral depravity. 
The proposition is not that evil lies in enjoying an inferior 
pleasure, as it comes and goes through its appropriate organ, in 
the prescribed course of nature. The evil lies in cherishing it 
by contemplation, (lingering on it as an end, or terminus of 
complacency) instead of passing over it as a means or step to 
something higher. Strictly speaking, as before, it is moral 
evil thus to treat any object short of the Highest. 
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We now arrive at the final discrimination and supreme diffi- 
culty of the discussion, viz: How to distinguish a depraved 
cultus from legitimate use and care of the lower parts of nature. 
For our necessities are of every kind and grade, and the lowest 
of them exact of us much care. How much, it is impossible to 
determine in the general, and often very difficult in one’s par- 
ticular instances. The proper distinction between care and 
cultus must therefore be in kind, not quantity. It must be 
such that while there may be too much or too little of the 
former devoted to the sensuous life, there is no question of less 
or more in regard to the latter, but any diversion of it what- 
ever, from the extra-personal ends for which the powers of 
imagination and self-direction are given, falls within the defini- 
tion of moral evil, as a deflection of the mind of man from its 
proper ascending grade. Sensuality does not necessarily con- 
sist in exceeding the average quantity or delicacy of nourish- 
ment, or of any legitimate sensuous gratification. A vigorous 
appetite of any kind, its government neglected, may habitually 
over-act without inferring a grovelling mind. Nor is sensual- 
ity to be defined as a more than average proportion of the 
sensuous to the higher life. Such quantities and proportions 
must vary indefinitely with the constitutions and conditions of 
men. That which is low for one, may be at the correct pitch 
for another, and the right standard for each individual becomes 
modified at every step of his progress. If a laborer cooks his 
dinner, we observe nothing significant in the fact. Butif a 
man of lettered genius presides among his guests with his coat 
laid aside and a cook’s apron in its place, retiring to the 
kitchen after each course to superintend the next, the circum- 
stances in this case seem to promise a fair illustration of cultus 
ventris. We do not say that the circumstances constitute or 
establish a case of that kind. They are in themselves but an 
instance of excessive care. Martha’s “much serving” may 
have been of the same kind. The accidents of sex, of culture, 
and of wealth, make up but a factitious distinction between the 
eases, They only serve as probable indices of an essential dis- 
tinction elsewhere. We are careful to discriminate the moral 
element we have in view as ultimately spiritual, or the self- 
direction of the man to chosen ends. Being such, it is haz- 
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ardous for fallible beings to pronounce upon it in individual 
cases. But it can be defined, and every one can carry the 
application as far as his consciousness extends. 

It is to be observed that one’s cultus is not always magnet- 
ized by a single object or affection. Thus, our literary gour- 
met perhaps bestows a care no less refined upon apparel, man- 
ners, society, pictures, music, and literature, than upon the 
pleasure of the table. What one distributes thus with a genial 
sort of largess, another focalizes on a single group of low appe- 
tites, and does more or less to make what we call a beast of 
himself. The one is filled with one such thing; the other is 
full of many such things. The latter is the more advanced 
condition in one sense, as being more complex, but it may be 
quite of the same order with its meagerly organized prototype. 
Both alike may be in all things bending the high faculty of 
contemplation to the service of sensation. 

In ascending stairs, we rest but one foot on each step, and 
while it rests there the ascent proceeds; nay, it rests only that 
the ascent may proceed. There is a distinction between going 
up stairs, and settling down on a stair to make one’s self com- 
fortable. There is also a distinction between refining your 
stairs, making them easy, frictionless, elegant if you will, and 
making lounges of them. Such a care may be excessive, but is 
not necessarily a perversion of purpose. To fit up a step, ora 
certain series of steps, for a dwelling place, and there abide, 
would be a perversion ; illustrating the position of most men as 
we find them strung along the scale of affections, at various 
heights, some occupying a number of steps at once, some en- 
gaged in fitting up for their repose the step next above, most 
gravitating toward steps below, each cleaving fondly to his 
chosen habitat; rarely one using the stairs with his might as 
mere means or roadway for insatiable ascent. 

We may here set down a definition which ought to prove 
useful to a sort of people who peck and peep about the bones 
of old puritanism, as wise-looking birds, getting extremely little 
for their pains. Any man whose governing bent is to ascend 
and not linger on the scale of affections, to the top of it, is a 
puritan. This without qualification. For the man who sets 
himself to the whole of this undertaking is certain to find in 
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the first place that he has undertaken a “reform against na- 
ture,” and either to give it up in despair if not disgust, or else 
to lay hold on that divine nature given to man in Jesus Christ. 

Such a man may err in the amount of care bestowed on the 
subsidiary parts of nature as such. It is possible for him to 
err on the side of over attention to these things; but he is per- 
haps more liable to err in the direction of neglect. In no case 
can such things be numbered among his items of intrinsic good 
and his objects of pursuit. He may be careful in apparel, diet, 
etc., and extremely delicate in his tastes; he may be open and 
free to all joyous influences and pure charms; but all this per- 
sonal care and enjoyment alike are subsidiary, in his main delib- 
eration, not to pleasure but to ascent. He would entirely drop 
any one of the pleasurable incidents of life, if he became per- 
suaded that it had nothing to do, remotely, with his getting 
upward ; and that not in ascetism, stoicism, or self-mortifica- 
tion, but in supreme indifference. Keenly enjoying, it may be, 
all the delights that wait like angels in his path to refresh and 
support this temporal frame, he does not stop and turn aside to 
solicit them, or linger to make much of them. They are flit- 
ting incidents, not in any measure his occupation. The mark 
of the prize of his high calling is ever in his eye—not otherwise 
than is the mark of every man who has set himself anything to 
achieve and for that reason cannot find comfort like the swine 
by lying down in his enjoyments to the neglect of that on which 
his heart is set. 

The view this man takes of the inferior concerns common to 
himself and all men is inward, and is not indicated with cer- 
tainty to the observer by the measure of his apparent enjoy- 
ment or interest in them. But there is a test which is all but 
universal and unerring. All that we need to know of a man 
is to what he sacrifices. For life is altogether a series of choices, 
involving innumerable sacrifices, conscious or otherwise. Even 
of deliberate sacrifices, there are seldom so few as one for every 
moment's choice. If the perfection and fullness of every good 
could be enjoyed simultaneously, any certain test of our bent 
would be impossible. As it is, no man can serve two masters. 
Even if there be no necessary contradiction between the two 
services, there is not time enough in one life for both. For 
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everything done or gained, many other things must be inexor- 
ably rejected. There is no possible gain without loss. One 
says: “I count all things but loss, for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” There is no doubt of that 
to which such a man sacrifices, or of the things he will sacrifice 
to that. Another says, “I am for that too. But then I must 
have a full and rich sensuous life besides. I mean to live with 
my whole nature, full-orbed, in full harmony. [An under- 
taking simply immense.) I think I can, I think God meant 
it, and I mean to try it. My dinner shall be a study and 
a business, for one thing. Mens sana in corpore sano, and the 
last first, to secure the first. My person, equipage, lodging 
and apparel shall illustrate the perfection of God’s good gifts 
and of my own assiduous culture. Travel, society, music, 
painting, sculpture, literature, the drama, the dance, and every 
innocent charm that can be found in life or nature, shall gener- 
ously divide my soul. And all the residue I will give to”— 
nay, what matters it how the pitiful residuum is disposed of? 
There is hardly enough left of that life for a proper observa- 
tion of current events. 

There is no more doubt of the direction of this man’s cultus 
than of the other’s. Where the heavy sacrifices of which every 
life is necessarily made up do not fall first and sternly on the 
lower life, they have to fall on the higher. There is no eva- 
ding this. Sacrifice, then, is on the whole the inevitable expres- 
sion or exercise, and therefore the accurate practical equivalent, 
of worship. Many, indeed, contrive to mix the upper and 
lower worlds in their sacrifices, so as to make an equivocal- 
looking average. But there are two common little words that 
will separate the elements like the touch of the poles of the bat- 
tery. They are “may” and “must.” The sacrifices that I will 
make if I may are my own sacrifices, and that for which I 
make them shows the direction of my cultus, as unerringly as 
the magnetic needle points to the north. Those that I make 
because I must, go for nothing, and the things so sacrificed are 
surely on the side that my heart is on. They are my necessi- 
ty’s gifts, not mine. Now tie man who will have the service of 
his whole sensuous existence as simple and limited as good con- 
science will say that he may, and will forego an exercise of 
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benevolence or devotion only as necessity or duty dictates that 
he must, is one who serves God and eschews evil with a perfect 
heart. The direction of his bent is wholly upward, and there 
is no trace of proclivity, or moral evil, in his life. He who will 
have all the pleasure for which he can get leave, and will give 
to God and his neighbor just what duty exacts, is precisely the 
opposite kind of man, no matter how scrupulously he minds 
his may and must, or how closely he may contrive to approxi- 
mate a blameless adjustment. He may stand in many respects 
at the same point in practice with the first (conceivably); but 
the two stand back to back, looking opposite ways, and it is 
the direction, not the distance, that makes the man. 

From this popular style of good Christian, looking the same 
way, the eye sweeps a long declivity of human character. And 
it is remarkable but natural, how unitedly these who expatiate 
on the lower part of the scale so far (at least) as they may, 
detest their puritanical antipodes who will linger on it only as 
they must; and how exasperated this sentiment begins to be, 
where an ambiguous fellowship or rather confounding of the 
opposites begins tu be difficult. There is no gall like that of 
reputable sensuality and respectable selfishness rankled by the 
silent rebuke of heavenward aspiration. This is the irrepressi- 
ble conflict of ages. “ As then he that was born after the flesh 
persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so it is 
now.” The days of Abel, of Noah, of Lot, of Christ, of the 
Puritans, of Abolitionism, and of Total Abstinence, with every 
other occasion which has brought to issue the question of sacri- 
ficing the flesh to the Spirit or the Spirit to the flesh, have alike 
developed this deadly antagonism. All the appetites, with all 
the customs, interests and associations that have grown up 
around them, make common cause to-day as they have always 
done, against that obnoxious spiritual bent which has never 
found in man a better name or instance than puritanism. Their 
weapons were in former times the weapons of death ; but at the 
present day, a “ milder-mannered ” generation carries on the con- 
flict bequeathed from Cain and Claverhouse, with better skill. 
‘The chosen implements of warfare are now political, social and 
literary. The hostilities are masked with a sort of Christmas 
eant. Great humanity—rather, all the humanity—is affected. 
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Enterprising parties surprise with patronizing irruption the char- 
ities erected by pious people, and train them in controversy 
like batteries, against their astonished founders: the pious peo- 
ple, meanwhile, quietly taking care of them as before. Men 
take the sword of defamation in one hand, and on the other the 
shield of “free religion;” for a helmet a nimbus of liberality ; 
a quiver full of polished poisoned sneers and quasi-scientific 
cavils; and a Chinese armament of caricature, gross to men- 
dacity, defiling the persons of the living and the graves of the 
dead. The new flag is that of religious liberty, in the sense of 
liberty to be anything but religious. The motto is ‘“toler- 
ance;” meaning the moral suppression of all protest against 
the Cultus Ventris, and a tacit recognition of it by legislators 
as the religion of the State. The most effective support and 
alliance, finally, is the neutral element in evangelical churches, 
which cultivates the “innocent” peculiarities of both sides, and 
indiscriminately swells the popular adulation of genius prosti- 
tuted to the beatification of boozing and gourmanderie, to the 
caricature of Christian missions and revivals, to the creation of 
types of evangelical hypocrisy, and to the extraction of gems 
of native perfection from the slums. 

The manufacture of arms has been carried to high perfec- 
tion in modern times. In no repeating musket, rifled cannon, 
or armored ship, however, are visible such improvements as 
Satan’s ordnance department has effected in two clumsy old 
devices formerly known as slander and hypocrisy. Slander as 
an offensive weapon, and hypocrisy as a covert, were apt of old 
to damage the gunner and the ambusher more than the enemy. 
At least they would be likely to do that now. Slander as 
plump lying did ugly service, but it had an uglier recoil. 
Hypocrisy as a bare pretence was little better than the stupid 
ostrich’s covert, and the ambush became a trap in which the 
liers-in-wait were themselves caught and punished. In their 
modern forms, of caricature and of sentimental religion, the 
two old miscreants do not know themselves. There is a diabol- 
ical perfection in their new practice. The powers of darkness 
have learned to reinforce their explosive compound with grains 
of truth, and to weave their disguises with threads pulled out 
of the garment of Christ. Having found the forces of Chris- 
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tianity too much for them, they are fain to borrow and adapt 
such as they can to their own warfare. They are now able to 
equip a sort of men so much like Christians superficially, in 
both virtues and imperfections, as to be themselves imposed 
upon by the resemblance. They mistake their garb of human- 
itary sentiment for Christianity and themselves for Christians, 
with unqualified conviction easily imparted to a careless multi- 
tude of other men. Claiming, in fact, a reformed and progres- 
sive Christianity, they fight the divine life with the humane 
life, appropriate to the latter the prestige and power due to its 
origin in the former, and boldly impeach the genuineness of 
spiritual religion itself. They know enough of the “form of 
godliness” to introduce the weapon of caricature against it with 
consummate effect. It would never do, any more, broadly to 
slander the Christianity under whose benignant shade the mil- 
lions of mankind realize for the first time the blessings of jus- 
tice, security and charity. But it does very well for self-pro- 
claimed Christians, assuming with superserviceable zeal the 
popular part of Christian morals, to set up self-abnegation and 
spiritual zeal in ridiculous caricature, helping men to despise 
what they neither love nor know so intimately as to readily 
detect an invidious portraiture. People who brought up fami- 
lies to be capable of seriousness in anything—as in divine wor- 
ship, or a religious and unfrolicsome employment of the day of 
sacred rest-—were sour misanthropes who flogged their little 
ones for the “sin of smiling.” Such expressions as these are 
iterated in popular literature and lecture ad infinitum, until 
they become proverbial, and as they are too light to be contra- 
dicted, and would vanish into metaphor if noticed, they pass 
unchallenged into the popular repertory of historical fact. In 
like manner, any systematic resistance to the dominion of our 
lower nature is conceived under the candid similitude of a 
monkish maceration of the body. If we side with our spirit- 
ual interests against the intense competition of the appetites, 
we are sneeringly set down as medieval ascetics esteeming the 
body a limb of Satan to be as far as possible dishonored, neg- 
lected, tortured and destroyed. It is astonishing how many 
people who perfectly know better are taken down by these 
impudent caricatures and actually made ashamed of an inheri- 
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ted prejudice against sensuality and frivolity. Take an exam- 
ple verbatim, from one of the ablest critical journals of the 
day :— 

“Tn many parts of the country there is an uneasy feeling, perhaps derived from 
our Puritan ancestors, that there is something disgraceful in eating at all, and din- 
ner is looked upon as a necessary but regrettable recognition of the domination of 
Satan over man, while man is yet confined in the corrupt house of this body 
Moral causes are doubtless at the bottom of it Across the imaginary line 
that divides us from our Provincial friends, there is dining—dining as solid, sub- 
stantial, leisurely, earnest, dignified, and productive of robust men and women, as 
in London itself. Perhaps, even as German immigration is teaching us how to 
drink, the Canadians . . . . may teacl: us Christian habits of eating.” 


There is a demonstrative animalism in the European type of 
drinker and diner which this sort of stock importers propose 
to domesticate, at which we confess Americans are apt to 
blush, with “an uneasy feeling” that there is something dis- 
graceful in eating and drinking, under certain conditions. An 
inward, unconventional refinement, rough or polished, is bred 
of Puritan culture, and still distinguishes the offspring of New 
England, in all their moral and geographical wanderings. The 
exquisite delicacy of New England womanliness has been 
acknowledged by broad observers as without a parallel among 
womankind. With their full share of other faults, to no other 
race is grossness, in all its forms, varnished or bald, so foreign 
and so repulsive. The foreign exemplars invoked, therefore, 
will need long patience in teaching us to emulate the stimula- 
ted and plethoric British physique, or to enjoy the chronic 
drench of beer and tobacco, which, we are told, has brought 
to perfection the new arbiters of Europe. 

For so much, the Fathers are indirectly answerable. Doubt- 
less the dietetic habits of their descendants are vulnerable 
enough. The characteristic eagerness with which we throw 
ourselves into our pursuits, whatever they may be, leads to 
gross neglect and abuse of the body, as well as of the soul. 
We take time for neither mastication, recreation, nor society. 
The same over-crowding and hurrying of existence has pushed 
into the sphere of women, urging to neglect of household arts, 
and to the unthinking adoption of every ready substitute, how- 
ever pernicious, for the more deliberate culinary preparations. 
Any way to toss up a light, slight, hot, fifteen-minute meal, at 
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fifteen minutes’ notice, has been a leading problem of Yankee 
invention for the last generation or two. Too commonly, 
American children, fed from infancy on semi-calcareous prepa- 
rations of hot bread and cake, exhibit the bleached and emaci- 
ated appearance of other young persons who indulge a morbid 
appetite for chalk and like earths. All this is directly for the 
sake of convenience. Probably, however, our eastward expos- 
ure to the Atlantic indirectly modifies appetite and diet as 
well as temperament, to an incalculable extent. 

But it is out of our course to discuss the vices of American 
life. Suffice it to say that “our Puritan ancestors” are the last 
persons to be held responsible, unless it be for having begotten 
so degenerate a race. The imputation of our ostrich-like habit 
of swallowing with indiscriminate haste whatever the infernal 
gods may have left in our way at the table, to a pious asceti- 
cism (!) derived, forsooth, from those hearty, healthy English 
Christians who gave old-fashioned New England for two cen- 
turies the very best and most bountiful diet, considering its 
resources, ever enjoyed by any people—it is quite a pity that 
the flavor of malice in this oracle will not permit us to enjoy 
more perfectly its peculiar humor. 

At a comparatively modern period, the intense religious 
impulse of the Great Awakening developed in some eminent 
characters an ascetic bent, very slight for the times, and of 
which our inheritance has become as infinitesimally diffused, at 
least, as that of their small worldly goods. It scarcely served for 
so much as suggestion to those traditions of irrational austerity, 
which free-livers cherish as a negative description of their own 
“innocent” indulgences. The “‘blue-law effigy,” so well preserved 
for pelting and scoff, and “the song of the drunkard,” to this 
day, is in fact a pure product of splenetic invention, origina- 
ting in those dissolute times, against which Puritanism, as the 
contemptuous epithet imports, was an intolerable protest. Then, 
as now, in short, it was the homage extorted by the superiority of 
virtue, that the devotees of sensuous self-indulgence were fain 

to euphemize their grovelling pursuits as the taking of nourish- 
ment, smiling, innocent recreation, &., and to ward off the 
reproof of chaste example as a sour proscription of God’s tem- 


poral mercies. 
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Malvolio.—My masters, are you mad? or what are you, ... . to gabble like 
tinkers at this time of night? Do you make an alehouse of my lady's house... ? 


Sir Toby Belch.— ... Dost thou think that because thou art virtuous there shall 
be no more cakes and ale? 


“Our Puritan ancestors” liked their food, such as they had, 
and gave God thanks for it, with a heartiness to which neither 
soul nor stomach in most of their modern censors would be 
equal. But they did not see their duty, their dignity, nor their 
chosen enjoyment, in giving up time and mind like cattle to 
their eating. Having something to do, they despatched this 
subsidiary office in the manner of all men, religious or other, 
who have anything to do, and left “earnest dining ” to beef-eat- 
ing or squash-eating mortals not pressed by duty or necessity, 
and to be propagandized as a “ Christian ” virtue by such unctu- 
ous apostles as we have quoted. Yet there is really no schism 
in the body, or between the body and the soul, under the divine 
order. Statistics prove that those Puritans of the Puritans, the 
Congregational ministers of New England in the past, stand at 
the head of the human race in longevity, while the burly diners 
and drinkers and smokers of the Saxon kindred are by the 
same test not far from the foot. As for enjoyment of life, per- 
haps we should submit that, as a matter of taste. To our 
imperfect apprehension, however, while the purpose of “ earnest” 
and “ productive” dining appears to be satisfactorily realized on 
the table, it is not so evident in the products around the table, 
unless they are to be eaten in turn. 

But the modern renaissance of this ancient cultus has its finer 
forms, suited to the most squeamish stomachs, to the most 
delicate tastes, and to the most aspiring minds. For, as before 
asserted, the same tune can be pitched on any octave of the 
instrument, from base and sub-base up to the finest tinkle of 
dilettantism. It matters not where we locate ourselves on the 
ladder of susceptibility. The essential thing is to locate; to 
dwell somewhere in a range of self-indulgence, instead of spurn- 
ing the stairs with elastic foot and eye arrested only in the per- 
fection of divine love. The prostitution of that noble power of 
ascent, the imagination, may be, as before instanced, to the 
rehearsal of simple brute sensation; or it may ruminate the 
higher reflexes and complexes of the sensitive scale, the dearest 
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p like human affections and charities, and the finest susceptibilities to 
een nature and art. The essential evil is with us still in every range 
sae of affection where we settle finally to expatiate in satisfaction 
and self-complacency. Why not? If there is evil in it any- 
ad, where, why not everywhere? Are not the animal sensations 
her as innocent as the mental? Where shall we find a subjective 
be satisfaction fit to turn and luxuriate upon—in other words, a 
eir worship short of God, which is not idolatry and corruption? 
> to Not even in the contemplation of our own felicity in God. 
his Evil is not of necessity coarse and offensive to the senses, nor is 
er, that phase of evil the most dangerous or potent. 
~at- A hyper-epicurean sect ‘has arisen which deliberately 
ty, establishes the cultus of Self as the highest good and highest 
tu- obligation, or religion,* of being. To perfect my Self, for its 
sm own sake, as its own end, is the first or theistic commandment 
ine in the decalogue of this religion. And the worship of this god 
he is to be the highest and broadest that human faculty and affec- 
at tion can compass. There is nothing in heaven or earth that is 
TS not to be brought down or brought near to the shrine of Self. 
he Yea, all lower worships are to be suppressed, and the inferior 
r- parts of nature which claim them are to be subjected to the 
ur majesty of this one god, the head of nature if we are to look 
t” no higher. To state this impious creed is to demonstrate all we 
mM have asserted of the common depravity and idolatry of every 
e, possible grade of self-satisfaction, and to put artist, philosopher, 
or philanthropist, who makes a terminus in nature for his 
or cultus, in the precise category of the sensualist who does the 
t same thing on a humbler level. Epicurean, hypo-epicurean, 
e and hyper-epicurean alike fall logically if not literally under 
e the withering stigma of the apostle and the title over these 
f 





pages. 


There remains a prominent class of people who confess noth- 
ing of this creed, but piously identify themselves with the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and who yet allow nobody to outdo them in 
the rites of pleasure and pride. There are distinguished pulpit 
advocates and exemplars of something like this as the proper 













* The force of re in religio appears to be that of iteration, equivalent to constant 
agency ; as in remorse, guawing. The effect is, therefore, » bond or obligation ever- 
acting, in presence of no matter what other considerations; i. ¢., supreme. 
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Christian combination of the promise of the life that now is and 
of that which is to come. Whatshall we say tothis? Is there 
after all no common law over our higher and lower tastes, or 
are some people sadly deceived? We are not, fortunately, 
under the necessity of judging any one else in order to judge 
for ourselves. Whoever wishes to do the latter, and to make 
no mistake in a question so vital yet so confused and complex 
in details of adjustment, can find in this view of the subject an 
infallible self-test. To which object, the divine ascent or the 
comfort by the way—to what interest, the objective good of 
God’s will and mankind’s weal, or the subjective good of self- 
nourishment—have you devoted your freest sacrifices, the un- 
commanded, and the all you dared? 





Yale College. 


Articte V.— YALE COLLEGE.—SOME THOUGHTS 
RESPECTING ITS FUTURE. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 


In the series of Articles, which with the present one we 
bring to a close, it has not been our design to discuss all the 
subjects of interest or importance connected with the future of 
the College. We have desired only to refer to those points in 
which the distinctive and peculiar work of the opening era of 
the history of the institution must most clearly manifest itself. 
The steady growth of all things, the foundation of which has 
been wisely laid in the past, will, of course, be cared for by 
those who are hereafter to be entrusted with the direction of 
affairs. But this duty belongs to all times—no more to the 
years just before us than to any other period. It need not, 
therefore, be urged with any special earnestness now. There 
are parts of the University, also, of which it will scarcely be 
necessary to speak at length. The University Library is one of 
these. Its needs are very great. In its present condition, it is, 
in almost every section of it, quite inadequate to the require- 
ments of the body of scholars assembled here. Its funds are 
exceedingly limited in amount—-so limited, in fact, that no con- 
siderable purchase of books can be made, without going beyond 
the annual income derived from them. Unless it is much en- 
larged, at an early day, there is great reason to fear that the 
whole institution may suffer an injury which can scarcely be 
over-estimated. The work, therefore, of increasing the Library 
fund is a work which the new administration cannot neglect 
with safety. But it is not one of its peculiar duties The 
enlargement now demanded is only similar to what has been 
called for in the past, and will be in the future. The necessity 
and the obligation are perpetually resting upon the guardians 
of the College interests. If there be anything in this depart- 
ment, which especially belongs to the coming era, it lies solely 
in the fact that, as the College is now to be changed into a 
University, the increase of its endowment, and consequently 
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of its means of usefulness, ought to correspond with such a 
change. We hope that this great interest—a common interest 
of all parts of the institution—will, by no means, be forgotten. 
If the collecting of one or two hundred thousand dollars for 
this purpose can be made an object of earnest thought and 
energetic effort, until the end is secured, one of the greatest 
possible services to the cause of learning here will be rendered. 
Important as this work is, however, and great as will be the 
advantages if the result is attained, it will not be necessary to 
our present line of thought to dwell upon it further in this 
place. 

There are other parts of the University, in which, as they 
have only just now been founded, the development is so entirely 
a thing of the future, that it may not yet become those who are 
not immediately connected with them to urge anything with 
confidence. Such are the Astronomical Observatory and the 
School of Fine Arts. We would only suggest, in respect to 
the latter of these two, that, in our opinion, it ought to be made 
to bear in its teachings and influences, as far as by any means 
may be possible, upon the students of all the other departments. 
Beyond the special object of educating artists, the mission of 
such a school in a university, as it seems to us, is to elevate and 
refine that great company of young men who are to be engaged 
in the ordinary works of life. Our American education has 
been too exclusively in the line of the intellectual, and of mere 
mental discipline. It is in danger of becoming too exclusively 
practical. We need the power of wsthetic culture to give our 
students a more well-rounded and perfect mental growth, and 
to awaken within them purer tastes and nobler aims. By the 
munificent gift which has established this school in connection 
with Yale College, the opportunity has been opened for the 
accomplishment of this end, and we earnestly hope that the 
officers of all the departments will so codperate, that the possi- 
bilities of the case may be realized. Especially does it seem to 
us important, that the undergraduate students, whether of the 
Academical College or of the Scientific School, should receive 
such instruction from the teachers in Art as we have alluded 
to. They would, thus, be aroused to greater enthusiasm in all 
liberal studies, at the very time in their education when they 
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need it, for the more they come to know of the beauty of cul- 
ture, the more will they be inspired to love and to seek it. 
The Art School must be, of course, like the other branches of 
the University, mainly a working school for its owa pupils, 
but it may, in this way, do a great service outside of itself, and 
the generosity of its founder may be a blessing, in the years to 
come, to many who do not become immediately connected with 
it as its members. 

But, turning aside from these subjects, we find a great work 
connected with the outward life of the University, which belongs 
so peculiarly to the coming era, that it cannot be passed over 
without consideration. The re-building and re-arrangement of 
the College edifices designed for various purposes has only been 
commenced within the past two years. The plan, therefore, of 
the whole undertaking and the carrying out of it, are left for 
the new administration. Of the vast importance of this work, 
both to the beauty and comfort of the buildings and, inciden- 
tally, to the intellectual and, even, the moral life of the institu- 
tion, there can, scarcely, be any doubt in the minds of intelli- 
gent men. The plan, so far as it has been determined upon, is 
doubtless the wisest and best one;—namely, the plan which 
removes the old buildings altogether and, erecting the new 
edifices around the side of the College square, leaves the 
interior an open campus. The beauty of this arrangement and 
open interior will readily be appreciated by any person, who 
will examine the grounds with this plan in his mind. It can 
hardly be questioned, we may add, that the main front of the 
buildings should be toward the interior. This is and must be 
the fundamental idea in the change which it is proposed to 
make, The great quadrangle must look inward, not outward, 
and the College life, so to speak, must find its center within its 
own borders. But it ought to be remembered, as we think, 
that the situation of the buildings is quite a peculiar one. 
They are not at a wide remove from the town, as is the case 
with many colleges in other parts of the country. Nor do 
they, as is sometimes the fact, constitute the chief feature of 
the whole landscape. In such cases, the arrangement best 
adapted for the institution itself might fitly be the only point 
of consideration in determining even the minuter details of 
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the plan. They are, on the other hand, in the central part of 
one of the most beautiful of our American cities. ‘The ground 
on which they stand, also, is contiguous to and faces the 
large public square, which is so well-known an ornament of 
New Haven. Under these circumstances, whatever is done in 
the matter of laying out and erecting the College buildings 
must have a most important bearing on the appearance of the 
city. The citizens, no less than the University authorities, there- 
fore, have a deep interest in all new plans, and their feelings 
deserve respectful attention whenever decisions are to be made. 
It ought, likewise, to be remembered that a very considerable 
proportion of the largest benefactors of the University have 
been residents of New Haven, who have bestowed their gifts 
upon it partly because it was the College belonging to their 
own home. As we think of these various points, we cannot 
but regard it as a thing to be deeply regretted, that the new 
buildings, which have recently been erected on the College 
square, have no appearance of a front on the street side. 
Without interfering at all with the principal idea of the plan— 
namely, the forming of a quadrangle opening upon the interior 
—and even without giving a prominent real frontage toward 
the city, the appearance of such a frontage might have been 
presented. Instead of turning the back of the buildings so 
‘conspicuously and manifestly, as is now the case with the 
Farnam and Durfee Halls, to the streets and to the “ Green,” 
with comparatively slight changes this aspect of things might 
have been wholly altered. In this way the public square might 
have been beautified, and compensation made for the loss of 
the view of the College Green from outside of it, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the plan of the quadrangle. It is fortunate 
that the work has gone no farther, when the new era com- 
mences; and we believe we express a very general and wide- 
spread sentiment, both of the graduates of the College and of 
the citizens of New Haven, when we say that, as the plan is 
carried forward towards its completion, all new buildings, which 
shall hereafter be erected, ought to be designed with this double 
frontage or with the appearance of a handsome front toward 
the town. We urge this because it is right, because it is re- 
spectful to the citizens, because, while it will be no injury to 
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the College itself, it will tend greatly to the adorning of New 
Haven, and because the location of the buildings is such as to 
demand of the authorities of the University what, under a dif- 
ferent condition of things, might not be required. Moreover, 
we believe, that a due regard to public sentiment in this matter 
will meet, in the course of years, a rich reward. The readi- 
ness of the residents of the city to give to the College, accord- 
ing as its needs may arise, will be, in some measure, propor- 
tioned to the readiness which the College shows to beautify 
and honor the town where it is placed. If the permanent 
growth and welfare of the institution are to be secured, New 
Haven must not fail to cherish and support it. A feeling must 
be awakened which shall pervade the city, and which shall be 
stronger as well as more general than has ever been known 
before,—a feeling of sympathy for and interest in Yale College 
—a feeling which shall respond gladly to every call, and 
which shall prompt to generous benefactions on every occasion. 
This feeling may be awakened. The signs of it are beginning 
to be manifest already. It, certainly, ought not to be repressed 
by adopting a course, which naturally may meet the disappro- 
bation of those who feel a pride in the beauty of the city, and 
which, unquestionably, has occasioned regret in the minds of 
many most estimable persons. 

It seems to us unfortunate, also, that the first of the new 
buildings, and one which, by its situation, must be very prom- 
inent among them, should have been built of brick. The 
glory of architecture lies in stone, and the cherished hope of 
those who have looked forward to the coming age of architec- 
ture in the College has, we believe, been quite universal, 
that the old line of unsightly brick buildings might give way, 
not only to beautiful ones, but to those made of stone. In the 
case of the Theological Hall there were special and imperative 
reasons which determined the material. That edifice, also, not 
standing on the College square, was not of so essential import- 
ance to the plan of the future. But, in the Academical Depart- 
ment, the matter is so vital, that it would seem better to make 
the utmost possible effort than to give up the erection of stone 
buildings. The small difference in the expense, provided the 
stone be with the rough edges found in the Durfee Hall, shows 
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that the use of this material is altogether practicable, and the 
fine appearance of that building must, as it would seem, decide 
the question in all minds as to the desirableness of using it. 
We hope that the persons who may have in charge the carrying 
out of the remainder of the great plan will keep this idea before 
them. 

We speak of the plan as a great one. It is so because it has 
reference to nothing less than the rebuilding of the whole 
College. It is so, also, because it must extend over a period 
of years, and, possibly, beyond the life-time of those who 
commence the work of accomplishing it. For this reason, it 
appears to us that it should be most carefully studied, in ail its 
parts, at the outset. Nothing should be done as by chance, or 
without reference to its bearing upon everything else. The 
committee, which has in charge the erection of one building, 
should not be different from that which takes the oversight of 
another. The location of all the edifices, the laying out and 
grading of the grounds, the general character of the architec- 
ture which is proposed, should be determined, so that every 
part of the plan, whenever it may be realized—whether now or 
fifty years hence—may naturally adapt itself to every other. 
The President of the University should possess himself 
thoroughly of everything which is designed to be done, and 
should be an energetic power to do all that will help forward 
the end, as well as to prevent all that can hinder it. No one 
else can be the center of the University action here, any more 
than in any other sphere. He is, by virtue of his office, the 
head and the source of authority. Others may give him the 
benefit of their counsels and may codperate with him. But he 
must be the executive. The responsibility rests upon him and 
cannot be thrown off. The period of the administration which 
now begins, or even of that which shall follow it, may not wit- 
ness the final result, but to this era, which is just before us, 
belongs the determination of what that result, if ever attained, 
shall be. If accident or the vain notions of some chance bene- 
factor are suffered to change the plans or to form them, the 
precious opportunity will be lost. No greater opportunity of 
this kind has ever been presented in any institution in the 
country, than the one which is now opened here. 
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We add, that, in our opinion, the University authorities, 
with the presiding officer at their head, should make it their 
earnest endeavor to realize the fulfillment of this plan within 
the era of which we speak. It may prove in the end to be im- 
possibie to remove all the old College buildings within the life- 
time of the present generation, and to replace them by new 
and more suitable structures. But there is no such impossi- 
bility now manifest as to make any effort unreasonable. On 
the other hand, there is more groun | to anticipate the accom- 
plishment of the whole work before the next fifteen years shall 
have passed, if it be earnestly labored for, than there was, 
fifteen years ago, that a beginning would have already been 
made. ‘To those who have witnessed the changes, which even 
the writer of these Articles has seen during his official life in 
connection with one of the departments of the University, the 
largest results in the early future will seem natural to be anti- 
cipated. As the wealth of the country rapidly increases, the 
number of those who make large benefactions to our literary 
institutions must, undoubtedly, multiply. To such persons the 
erection of new buildings is a matter of great interest. They 
are, in general, more easily moved to give for such an object 
than for any other. With a wise presentation of these wants 
of the University to men of this class, from time to time, and 
with corresponding effort to enlist their sympathies, it will not 
be surprising if the College square shall, at no distant day, 
have put on a new appearance, and the age of architectural 
beauty shall, indeed, have begun its progress. It should be 
remembered, that, in this matter as in some others already 
referred to in our former Articles, very little earnest effort has, 
us yet, been made. The guardians of Yale College have never, 
hitherto, been forward in the work of solicitation. But now 
is a most favorable time for a change in this regard. Nay, 
even the very duty which Providence lays upon us, at present, 
is to prepare for the greater and more glorious possibilities of 
the future, by gathering the means of accomplishing the results 
which shall then be opened to view. And, as is very often the 
case in the Providential dealings—the encouragements are given 
just as the duty makes itself manifest. Indeed, these encour- 
agements constitute a part of the evidence, that the Divine call 
is into the line of progress where they lie. 
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It is the feeling on the part of some, that this matter of 
rebuilding the College edifices—being a thing of the mere out- 
ward life—should be deferred until other and more important 
ends are realized. We agree with such persons, so far as to 
hold that the provision of the means of instruction should have 
the first place in the minds of the University authorities, and 
that the raising of funds for buildings should be quite subordi- 
nate in their estimation. But in our view, there is no reason 
why the two things should not be carried forward together. 
The chief danger of the coming era, which dawns upon us 
with such great opportunities, is that our plans will not be 
large enough. They need to be very comprehensive—to have 
their several parts duly arranged, indeed, and the lower sub- 
ordinated to the higher, but yet to include all things the need of 
which is now manifest. It is the very law of such enterprises, 
that the wider they are, and the more boldness and energy they 
require, the more sure are they to be successful. It will not 
only require five or ten times as much time to accomplish the 
parts successively, as to do the whole together, but the chances 
of failure will be almost equally multiplied. The fearful and 
unbelieving lose the kingdom here as truly as anywhere. More- 
over, as it seems to us, no half-way course is permitted to us 
now. The wants of the University press upon our attention, 
at the present time, not one by one, but all alike. From every 
department, they utter their voice loudly, and in the line of 
outward things as well as of the more inward and intellectual. 
The College needs new recitation-rooms as truly as it needs 
new professors. It asks for a new Chapel quite as earnestly as 
for a new preacher. Let us hear both the calls and endeavor 
to supply both the demands at the same time. The wants, if 
they are made known together, will fall favorably upon the 
ears of different men. The giver who would not care to endow 
a professorship may gladly build a Chapel, and he who thinks 
nothing of theological instruction may become to the Scientific 
School a large and, perhaps, a constant benefactor. How un- 
wise, by pursuing only one of the ends at a time, to lose the 
opportunity of gaining the one or the other of these gifts, both 
of which are, as it were, ready to fall into our hands ! 

But the erection of these new buildings and the re-arrange- 
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ment of the College square, of which we have spoken, are not 
things belonging on/y to the outward life of the institution. 
The grand old edifices of Oxford and Cambridge have an eleva- 
ting power upon the minds and hearts of those who find their 
homes within them, and it will be so here in the future. The 
student of other days will not go away from his College life 
with only those influences which come from the books he has 
studied, or the minds he has been brought in contact with. The 
very buildings which have met his vision from day to day, and 
in which he has passed the happy season of his education, will 
have taught him other and ‘valued lessons. They will have 
entered, by their insensible yet constant influence, into his in- 
ward life; and who shall say that the builders of them will not 
have wrought for the welfare of the mind and soul? The ac- 
complishment of the plan which shall effect these results, then, 
is not a matter of small moment, or a thing not to be labored 
for at present. The work of the new era, as it builds up the 
University, should include within itself—even from the outset 
—this building of a more beautiful home for the University. 
It should undertake to unite the influences of Architecture with 
those of Literature and Religion, and to do all things with one 
comprehensive purpose and by means of one far-reaching and 
common effort. 

The thought, which has just been presented leads us to press, 
once more, the suggestion which was made very briefly in our 
last Article—namely, that, in the new arrangement of the Col- 
lege buildings, the University Chapel should be placed within 
the quadrangle, and near the center of it. The strong desire 
and prayer, as we believe, of most of the friends on whom Yale 
College rests, is that it may ever continue a Christian institu- 
tion—a place where religion shall be taught, as well as human 
learning, and where the science of duty and of God shall be 
supreme over all others. But, at the same time, there are evi- 
dent indications that a party is growing up with other views 
and other designs. It is not unlikely that this party may be- 
come stronger in future years, and that a serious conflict of 
opinion may arise on this subject, the decision of which shall 
involve vast interests. In view of the possibility of suck a con- 
flict, the believers in the Christian faith, and, not only in this, 
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but in Christian education, may well adopt every wise measure 
for the securing of this University permanently for their cause, 
Undoubtedly, the end is to be accomplished mainly by intellect- 
ual and spiritual means. But these are not all. The minds of 
men are affected, in no small degree, by what their eyes see. 
The silent influence of things which strike the senses becomes, 
in the long progress of time, an effective power to guide and 
control public sentiment. The location or the architecture of a 
building may seem a small, or even an insignificant thing, in 
itself, but it may prove to be of more force than labored argu- 
ment. It will teach its lessons constantly, and, while it pro- 
vokes no controversy about the truth, it may bear a perpetual 
witness to it. In our judgment, the placing of the house of 
religious worship for the University at the central point of all 
the other edifices, will be one means of defending and preserv- 
ing the true faith here. To the hundreds and thousands of 
young men, who shall come to this great institution in the dis- 
tant future, the turning and pointing of all things will be 
visibly toward religion. The love which the fathers have had 
for God and his kingdom will impress itself upon every be- 
holder, and their manifest consecration of all learning to Christ 
and His cause, in this honor given to His house, will be as a 
continual impulse toward belief and duty. The question now 
open to those on whom the determination of this matter rests, is 
not a question of convenience, or of beauty of arrangement, or 
of the present time, only. It is a question whose decision 
reaches into the future, and may have a very appreciable and 
powerful influence upon the moral life of the University in the 
coming generations. With everything else favoring the loca- 
tion of which we speak—the quietness of retirement from the 
public thoroughfares, the effectiveness of the buildings as a 
whole to the eye of the observer, the fitness of the place, if the 
Chapel is to be, in any way, connected with a memorial of those 
who died in the struggle for the life of the country, the great 
appropriateness if at no distant day, as we hope, a chime of 
bells shall call the College community to worship and to prayer 
—we would urge, with especial earnestness, upon the new 
President and his associates in authority the consideration, that, 
in locating the University Chapel thus, they will be doing a 
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service—how great a one the future only can tell—v the good 
cause. And we ardently hope that, with all which they may 
do in their direct religious influence and by defense of the truth, 
they will not suffer the peculiar, though silent, power to which 
we have referred,—a power which it is in their hands to put 
into perpetual operation—to be lost in the work of Christian 
education here. 












By reason of the recent action of the Legislature of Con- 
necticut and of the Corporation of the College, the new era, of 
which we are writing, is made to open with a great change in 
the governing board of the whole institution. So long as this 
change was only proposed or desired, it did not fall within the 
proper scope of these Articles to discuss it. But now that the 
steps have been taken which render it certain, it suggests some 
thoughts in regard to the progress and welfare of the University 
which deserve our consideration. Not only is the work of the 
coming time a peculiar one, but a new element is to be intro- 
duced into that body which must authorize and direct the 
accomplishment of it. The graduates of the College are to be 
represented in its administration, and thus, in a certain sense, 
are to take charge of its interests. We think it fortunate, if 
this change was to be made at ali, that it is made just at this 
moment. The turning-point of the College history has arrived. 
Great things present themselves before the vision and the hopes 
of the friends of the institution. The enthusiasm of the Alumni 
is to be depended on, in large measure, for the full realization 
of these things. Great sums of money are required for the 
supply of wants of various kinds. The plans for the attainment 
of these ends must soon be laid. It would seem, for every reason, 
that the time of passing into the new epoch should be the time 
of introducing the new men. But what may be and ought to 
be expected from this change? The first thing, as it seems to 
us, which we have a right to expect is, that the Corporation, 
both as individuals and as a body, will take a more active part 
in carrying forward the outward interests of the University. 
The clergymen of Connecticut could not, for obvious reasons, 
accomplish very much in awakening the enthusiasm of the 
graduates scattered over the country, or in the work of enlarg- 
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ing the funds. They have managed admirably the endowments 
which have been received. They have, also, given their moral 
support to the professors and others who have energetically, 
and often successfully, presented the cause of the College to the 
public favor. They have guarded the good name and, best of 
all, the Christian character of the institution. But there have 
been regions of effort where they could not well enter. Now, 
however, influential men from among the Alumni are to take 
the places of the most inactive part of the body—the State 
members. They will, doubtless, be representative persons, and, 
perhaps, from different localities. They will have all the ad- 
vantage of knowing, by their own experience and observation, 
what the University needs. They will have, centered in them- 
selves, the personal interest of a great number who have taken 
part in their election to office. No persons, certainly, can be 
better qualified than they to do active service in all those ways 
in which the Trustees of a College can help it forward. They 
ought, immediately after their entrance upon their duties, to 
take into most serious consideration the pecuniary wants which 
make so urgent a demand. They ought to feel that it is their 
business to aid and to relieve the instructors in this matter. 
Their office should not be a sinecure. It should not be a 
sphere for mere giving of advice. Advice from gentlemen 
living at a distance from the College and its daily life is a thing 
comparatively little needed. But, if they consent to become 
Trustees of the institution, they should labor for its welfare. 
The duty of instruction does not fall to them, but the duty of 
collecting funds and guarding them—the duty of providing the 
means of enlarging the usefulness of the University by increas- 
ing its endowments—is one which they cannot justly set aside. 
We do not say that they should do the whole of this work. 
Doubtless, they cannot accomplish it all. But they should 
take their share of it, and should feel that it devolves upon 
them as truly as it can upon any one. And this should be the 
more deeply impressed upon their minds, because the very 
reason for this change, which has been urged by those who have 
favored it, is the fact that such persons could move the gradu- 
ates and the wealthy men of various places to give to the College, 
as Connecticut senators and clergymen could not. 
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We may add, in the second place, that this new portion of 
the Corporation ought to exert a healthful influence, both 
within the institution and outside of it, for the growth and 
progress of the University. This influence can be exerted on 
the outside public, by instructing the public, at proper times 
and in suitable ways, as to what the University is and is doing 
—what it needs and what it can accomplish. They can pre- 
vent such impressions from spreading abroad as have been 
occasioned by the many ignorant newspaper letters and articles 
of the past eighteen months. They can awaken a right public 
sentiment, and can bear witness to all their fellow graduates 
that a good work is going forward here. By these and other 
means,—the result of wise counsels and warm affection,—they 
can be of great advantage to the cause of the institution. 
Within its own walls, also, they may infuse the spirit of enter- 
prise wherever it may be needed. They may bring new im- 
pulses from the outer world, and impart something of new life. 
They may bear encouragement to those who labor in the work 
of instruction, by showing a readiness to meet all their reason- 
able demands. They may contribute to the best sentiments 
and feelings among the community of students, by showing 
them in how high estimation the most honored of the graduates 
hold the College studies and life. If they effect these results 
and adopt this course, the future years will afford great reason 
for gratitude that this change in the Board of Trustees has been 
made. But the influence of which we speak must be exerted 
in a healthful way, if it is to be of real value. There must be 
no restless desire of change for the sake of change; no wild 
following of the present and passing public thonght; no con- 
viction that a university can be made in a day by giving up 
old rules and old studies ; above all, no feeling that power is 
of no use unless it is continually exercised, or that the interests 
of the institution and its success depend wholly upon the Board. 
They must be as ready to be guided as they are to guide, and 
must be governed by a sincere and controlling desire for the 
good of the University, no matter how entirely inconsistent the 
effecting of that good may chance to be with any of theirown 
pre-conceived views. They must be, in a word, a body of wise 
counselors, who look upon themselves as holding a great public 
interest in trust. 
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In the third place, we think that the new element in the 
Corporation—being composed, as we hope it will be to a consi- 
derable extent, of men familiar with business and -finance— 
may be of service in the laying out of wise and large plans, 
In the single matter of landed property for the purposes of 
the institution, we hope they may more fully appreciate than 
some others are apt to do the needs of the future—that the 
limited area of the College square will be soon insufficient, and 
that additional ground in the neighborhood should be secured. 
It requires but little foresight of the future, as it seems to us, 
to perceive that every lot in the vicinity of the College which 
the Corporation now own must be occupied with buildings 
hereafter, and that the disposal of any such property to others 
is little short of madness. In the new era, we trust that no such 
step will be taken as has been taken, at two or three different 
times, in the past—when one of the most eligible lots near the 
College has been offered by the College authorities for sale. 
This calamity which has been fortunately averted, almost by 
accident, ought to be guarded against with all diligence in the 
future. In this and in all similar points, it is earnestly to be 
desired that the outlook upon the coming time and its wants 
may be a wide one, and that early provision may be made, 
wherever it can be, for the supply of those wants when they 
shall have arisen. We think it may fairly be questioned, also, 
whether in regard to the investment of funds some changes 
might not wisely be made under the direction of the Board as 
newly constituted. No doubt, safety of investment is the 
chief and all important thing to be desired with reference to 
funds held by Trustees for any purpose. Especially is it so, 
with funds given to educational objects. But, when we con- 
sider the low rate of legal interest in the State of Connecticut 
as compared with what is found in many other States, and when 
we remember the good securities to be obtained elsewhere— 
equally good with those which are offered here,—it will scarcely 
be unpardonable to suggest that a portion of the funds might be 
placed at interest where it could be done with better results 
of income. The difference between nine or ten per cent and 
six is a very appreciable difference, and, if it should be made 
in the income of a tenth or a twentieth part of the University 
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funds, it would do much good. It is true, indeed, that the 
College authorities have never lost anything which has been 
intrusted to them. This is much to say. It is even the best 
of all things for a Board of Trustees to be able to say. But 
the question, which we think may be worthy of serious reflec- 
tion and discussion, is, whether they may not, in some degree, 
change their investments so as to enlarge the annual receipts, 
and yet, in the future, be able to make the same declara- 
tion. The new members of the Board may, perhaps, have 
some useful suggestions to offer with regard to this point, and 
may, possibly, add more of wisdom to the body than the Con- 
necticut Senators, whose seats they take, have ever furnished. 

The Corporation should, also, keep in mind the idea of the 
unity and unification of the whole University, in all their 
actions and plans, To this end they should not only make a 
wise and impartial distribution among the several departments, 
according to their necessities, of whatever funds may be gathered 
for University purposes, but they should keep all the funds, as 
it appears to us, under their own control. The creation of 
separate boards of trustees for the care of moneys devoted to 
special objects or departments is disintegrating in its tendency. 
The natural and almost necessary influence of it is to cause 
division. In the course of years, if not at once, there will arise 
a separation of interests or of views between the different boards, 
and the consequence will, almost inevitably, be an injurious 
want of harmony in action. The one body or the other will 
try to gain control beyond its own bounds, by reason of its 
power over the funds entrusted to it. Such is, to say the 
least, a danger which may befall the institution from this source. 
The possibility of it ought to be avoided. But whether this 
be admitted as a thing to be anticipated or not, there can be no 
doubt that the union of all interests under one government is, 
in a University as well as everywhere else, the best of all means 
to the end of harmonious and healthful progress. In an especial 
degree, may we say, is this true in a University, for, if new 
boards of trust are created for each new department, it is 
almost certain that they will generally consist of a few persons 
from without the institution together with a small part of the 
faculty of the department. The members from abroad will 
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possess so little knowledge, as compared with their associates 
from among the instructors, in regard to all the matters apper- 
taining to the institution, that they will, in most cases, be gov- 
erne1 altogether by their views, and in this way the control 
of the funds in question will be, practically, in the hands of 
two or three professors. If the faculty in general were to be 
made the guardians and administrators of all the pecuniary 
interests of the University—if the faculty, thus, were to become 
the trustees—we do not know that any serious harm would be 
done. Such an arrangement would be a tolerable one, though, 
perhaps, not the best. But, in our judgment, there could be 
devised no more dangerous or undesirable system than that by 
which the property of the theological or the academical depart- 
ment, for example, should be managed by one-half or one-third of 
the faculty of either of those departments. There might, indeed, 
no evil arise from such a state of things within a few years, 
because the particular professors who should have charge of the 
trust were honorable men, or because no question of great mo- 
ment happened to arise which was calculated to awaken selfish 
interests. But the arrangements of a College are for all time, 
and the evil will manifest itself sooner or later. The period 
will arrive when it will be important to use the power, which 
such trusts give to those who hold them, and when it will be 
used—it may be to change the character of the institution—it 
may be to establish the new education in place of the old, or 
to make the old exclude altogether the new. But—all danger 
aside—such a system is manifestly unjust, conferring powers 
upon a portion of a body of instructors in which others,—their 
equal associates—have no share. In the long run, such unfair 
distribution will diminish or destroy good feeling. The portion 
who are without control will be grieved and offended, and very 
properly so, and that harmony which is the first essential of a 
true University life will be broken up. If we were admitted 
to a membership in the Board of Trustees of Yale College, we 
would rather reject a gift of any amount for any purpose than 
consent, for one moment, to have that gift placed under the 
control of any other board—and this, not because we should 
care to have the control of it ourselves, for its own sake, but 
because we deem it essential to the highest interests of the 
University. Least of all would we consent to place it in the 
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charge of a portion of the faculty, whether associated or not 
with other persons. The recent act of the College Corporation, 
by which they have allowed the establishment of one such 
Board is, in our judgment, a very unwise one, and we earnestly 
hope that the new era may see no further act of the same order. 
If the present Corporation is not competent to keep and ad- 
minister the funds, let one be constituted that will be. But do 
not let us have ten or twenty bodies of trustees governing one 
institution. Let us be united under one power, or we shall not 
continue to be bound together as a University except in name. 
With the change, however, which is now to be made in the Cor- 
poration, the charge of incompetence, which some have urged 
of late,—very unjustly as we think—passes away. The minds 
of all complainers are satisfied, and there is no possible ground 
for the creation of such new boards any longer existing. There 
is every reason, therefore, why the opening era should find the 
governing body firm in their purpose in this regard. They 
should take the ground, as we think, that unity is essential to 
the University, and that to this unity it is equally essential 
that there should be but one government, having control over 
all funds, and extending its sway equally over every branch of 
every department. We urge this point with the greater em- 
phasis, because, as this is to be an era of large individual gifts, 
there is a great probability that some persons, in the bestow- 
ment of such gifts, may propose to create special trustees. 
They ought to be met by the uniform and persistent policy 
of the institution. To such a policy they will, in almost every 
ease, yield with gracefulness, but, if not, it ought to be remem- 
bered that present gifts may be gained at too great a sacrifice, 
and that there are losses and injuries to the life of an institu- 
tion for which nothing can compensate. 

It seems to us, finally, that the Corporation ought to meet 
more frequently hereafter than they have done. Within the 
past few years, the institution has very rapidly enlarged itself. 
It requires, therefore, much more thoughtful care and attention 
than was formerly the case. A single meeting of the Board, in 
the hurry and confusion of Commencement week, is no longer 
sufficient for the discharge of business, much less for that thor- 
ough deliberation which is sometimes essential. Indeed, it 
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would appear that no meeting for important work should be 
held at that time, but that twice a year, at least, the body 
should be assembled, when they can have a-better opportunity 
. to form plans of action and to make wise decisions. It is no 
doubt true, however, that such a body may come together too 
often. If they meet more frequently than the public business 
of the University requires, there is a constant danger that they 
will undertake too much to manage and direct the internal and 
daily life of the institution, which it belongs to the faculty to 
control, and which ought to be left wholly to them. It will be 
an evil day for Yale College—we cannot forbear to say again, 
what has been said in substance, though in another connection, 
in our first Article—it will be an evil day for Yale College, if 
the wise course followed by the Corporation in this regard, in 
the past, is ever changed. It would be better to have no aid 
from the governing Board at all, than to have this liberty 
which has distinguished our institution, and has been so greatly 
prized here, diminished in the least. It is this which, more than 
all things else, has made the instructors here so ready to do ser- 
vice to the College, in spite of every discouragement and all 
insufficiency of support. It is this which has enabled them to 
accomplish so much, each in his own department, for the 
advancement of learning and the growth of the University. 
They have been free and unfettered—therefore Yale College 
has become what it is. 

The, Corporation, in its new organization, will begin its life 
a few months after the inauguration of the new President. He 
will have had time to survey the wide field and to mature his 
views for their consideration, and, thus, will be enabled to 
codperate with and to guide them in the best way. With 
doubts on the part of some, but with hopes on the part of the 
large majority, the members who come from the graduates will 
enter upon their work. They may accomplish much for the 
institution, and the ways in which their work should be done 
are, as we believe, those or like those that have been now 
pointed out. 


A few years since, one of the prominent graduates of Yale, 
in reviewing the history of this College as compared with that 
of another of the New England colleges, said, that, while man 
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had made the Presidents of that institution, God had made the 
Presidents of this. "Whatever may have been the truth of the 
former part of this remark, we are sure that no friend of this 
University will doubt the force and fitness of the latter. There 
have been three great periods or divisions of the history of the 
College since the beginning of the present century. The first 
of these was what we may call a creative period. It was a 
time when the College, in any high and real sense of that word, 
was first established. The foundations and plans were then 
laid, on which all that might be built up in after times must 
rest. A wide survey of future possibilities and a generous 
sympathy with all learning were needed in those who were 
leaders in its work. The most thorough knowledge of men, in 
order to the selection of wise workers, and the most inspiring 
enthusiasm to stimulate both teachers and pupils, were espe- 
cially called for on the part of the one who presided over all. 
A man of large heart, and wide vision, and great ability to 
organize and direct, and of commanding influence over all men 
about him not only in the institution, but in the community 
and the State, was the man for the crisis. How wonderfully 
all these qualifications and demands were answered in the dis- 
tinguished teacher whom the Divine will called to the Presi- 
dency, at that time, the unanimous voice of his contemporaries 
and successors has borne continual testimony even to our day. 
The period which followed was of an entirely different charac- 
ter. It was not a time of creating new things and forming 
wide-reaching plans, but of establishing into a settled and per- 
manent order the things which had been already originated. 
Traditions were to be fixed. Foundations were to be made 
secure. The work which had been wisely begun was to be wisely 
carried forward. The conservative forces were to be peculiarly 
eared for, and those which had been progressive, in the former 
generation, were to be made conservative now. Calmness, wise 
judgment, the slow and steady movement of a quiet mind, the 
gentleness yet even firmness, which should not only establish 
present government in the institution, but should be the guide 
for all future government—these were the qualities that the 
new presiding officer required for his peculiar work. And 
where could a man have been found, if searched for over the 
world, who was more truly after this pattern, than that one who 
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was selected for the important office when the new period 
dawned upon the College. It was a wisdom beyond that of our 
human minds, as we who look back over the past cannot help 
feeling, which summoned him to this post of duty—which 
made him to come forward now in the succession, and to 
secure for all coming time the good results of the creative era 
which had just ended. But another and a different epoch was 
yet to come, and, as he perceived its approach and his own old 
age advancing, this venerable man, with the wisdom which al- 
ways distinguished his actions, laid down his office that it might 
be given to another. The period which now commenced was 
as unlike, in all its leading characteristics, to that which pre- 
ceded it, as that, in its turn, had been different from the one 
which it had followed. The scholarly life of the College was 
now to be carried forward to a far higher development. Sound 
learning was to be established here as in its home. Accuracy 
and thoroughness and breadth and richness were to be made 
the student’s aim in all his work. The love of learning for 
learning’s sake, and the glory and beauty of it as it adorns the 
cultivated mind, were to become the inspiring power of all 
within the circle of the institution. A noble example of a 
Christian scholar, hating all deception and pretence, and elevat- 
ing before every mind the standard of truthfulness and sim- 
plicity in all working,—this was the demand which the times 
were now to make. As the College was, also, now enlarging 
itself in its departments towards a future University, this spirit 
of real scholarship needed to infuse its influence everywhere— 
that the substance, not the show, of learning might be the basis 
of all subsequent progress. The twenty-five years which have 
now come to their close have seen this great end accomplished. 
The work is done, as we may hope and believe, never to be 
undone. But who could have been chosen to accomplish it so 
well as the one who was chosen? No graduate of these many 
years since he entered upon his official life, can question for a 
moment that there was a Divine interposing, at that critical 
hour, when a new man was needed, and that the guardians of 
the College were guided as if by an inspiration from above. 
But not only may we, thus, trace out the wisdom which has 
manifested itself in the selection of each individual for his 
peculiar work—a work for which the others were not remark- 
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ably adapted. The fact that each has come in his own order is 
equally worthy of notice. The men have not only been fitted 
for the times, but the eras have been in that immediate succes- 
sion which was best for the welfare and growth of the institu- 
tion. They have not come in a wrong order. They have not 
been separated from one another by years of inactivity or of 
retrogression. They have moved on as by the direction of an 
intelligent and superintending mind to a predetermined future 
completeness. The lessons which the past thus teaches may 
give us confidence and hopefulness for the time to come. The 
era upon which we are now about to enter resembles the first 
of the three already mentioned more than either of the others. 
It is to be a creative era. As the early beginnings of the pre- 
vious times were to be fashioned, in the first of these epochs, 
into a College which should have in itself the seeds and possi- 
bilities of indefinite growth, so the various parts are now to be 
formed into a united whole—the College, as we have so often 
said, is to be changed into a University composed of codrdinate 
and coéqual branches. The requirements of the new epoch are, 
therefore, of a similar character to those which were manifested 
seventy years ago. They are not, however, precisely similar. 
The presiding officer who now enters upon his career finds 
everything prepared for his working. The Departments are 
already in existence, and most of them growing rapidly 
stronger. The means at command are large, and those which 
are still necessary may be more easily gained than ever before, 
because the public generosity is so ready to bestow them. A 
company of energetic professors, who have already done much 
for the interests of the institution, are at hand to support and 
assist him. He is not alone, with the necessity laid upon him 
to make all things, even from the foundations. He has only to 
unite and harmonize the body now existing in its separate por- 
tions—to strengthen whatever is weak and bear forward what 
is already strong—to bring to completeness that which the past 
epochs have been gradually building up. The possibility of 
this completeness is the thing which is now opened. The fourth 
great step may be taken in these coming years, which shall 
establish a University in New Haven—a University which has 
only to develope itself as time passes onward, in order to be 
whatever the remoter future may ask for. We do not believe 
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that progress is to cease with this period of which we speak. 
Far from it. But we look upon the century which is now pass- 
ing and which is divided into these four eras—the three that 
are past and the one that is beginning—as the period within 
which the University may be created. The centuries to come 
will have their work in erecting the superstructure upon this 
foundation—in enlarging, in ways and degrees beyond our 
thought perchance, that of which we, in these early days, have 
made the commencement. 

In the course of these Articles we have attempted to set 
forth the peculiar work of this new era, both in its comprehen- 
sive character and in its separate parts. If we have been suc- 
cessful in our undertaking, we have shown what the opportunity 
is that is offered to us,—what the extent of the plans ought 
to be, if the desired end is to be attained,—what the spirit and 
energy are, which are called for in the guiding and controlling 
power of the University. The age is to be one of heroic ear- 
nestness, if it is 1o prove the natural successor of those which 
have preceded it. The heroic element is essential, therefore, to 
the leader who is to act in it. He needs to have an all-compre- 
hending mind and purpose, as he looks out upon the future— 
an all-sympathizing and generous heart, as he meets every 
fellow-laborer in every department of the great institution over 
which he is called to preside—an all-conquering and never 
ceasing energy for the fulfillment of the work to which he is 
summoned. As the choice has fallen upon one who has long 
been in the service of the College and whose mind is awake to 
the excellence of all science—as it has fallen, also, upon one 
who has been held in honor by his pupils and whose friendship 
is prized so highly by them, all the graduates, we are sure, will 
unite sincerely in the prayer that he may show, in his new sta- 
tion, the heroic energy and the large-minded wisdom of which 
we have spoken. They will hope that, as he goes onward, he 
may enter more and more fully into the fellowship of those 
who have preceded him as the leaders in the past epochs, and 
that, by the completion of what could not be ‘accomplished in 
their days—the final and full establishment of a harmonious, 
well-developed University here—he may give ‘occasion once 
more for recognizing gratefully the Divine wisdom in making 
the Presidents of Yale. 





Exctinction of the Wicked. 


Arricte VIL.—THE THEORY OF THE EXTINCTION OF 
THE WICKED. 


Various publications, periodical and occasional, books and 
pamphlets, are advocating the theory that the future punish- 
ment of the wicked is to consist in the extinction of their con- 
scious being. A recent essay to this effect, from so respectable 
a source as the Prebendary of Cork,* has suggested the desira- 
bleness of examining some of the positions taken by the advo- 
cates of the theory, so far as the necessary limits of a periodical 
will permit. The discussion is one difficult to be compressed in 
this manner, because of the numerous collateral issues that are 
raised. We shall not confine ourselves to the essay of Mr. 
Constable, while we shall keep it in mind. Certain prelimi- 
nary thoughts are naturally suggested by the course which the 
discussion is prone to take. 

The question is simply a question of fact; and, therefore, ig 
to be settled by testimony. It is, moreover, a question of fact 
concerning the future doings of God; and, therefore, is to be 
settled by the testimony of God. 

It is quite idle to attempt the settlement of any question of 
fact, and especially of act, by our theories of probability. Idle 
in reference to men, and worse than idle in reference to God. 
If no man so knows another man, good or bad, as to know 
certainly what he will or will not do, who shall pretend so to 
know God? “ Incredibilities” and “ impossibilities,” the most 
incompatible, have been heaped mountain-high in such argu- 
ments, till one is weary of them. They are as cheap in theol- 
ogy as in history and in science; the easy devices of men who 
lack proof. 

Much less may we attempt to settle questions of theological 
and biblical fact by passionate protests and heated epithets. 


* The Duration and Nature of Futwre Punishment. By Henry ConsTaBLe, A.M., 
Prebendary of Cork. London, 1870. pp. 84. Reprinted from the second London 
edition. New Haven, 1871. pp. 67. We quote, for convenience, the American 
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It is a wholesome caution to remember that, in pronouncing on 
the demerits of sin and God’s judgments upon it, the best of us 
occupy the position of the criminal sitting in judgment on the 
court. Here “dry light” is better than rhetoric. 

Another thing it would be well for writers like Mr. Constable 
to consider—whether it is quite safe, however modest, for any 
writer, or small knot of writers, to inform the great body of 
the Protestant Church, with its vast array of scholars and 
thinkers, that they, the whole Protestant Church, derived their 
theology from Plato, through Augustine and Tertullian; when 
they with one voice affirm that they derive it only from the 
Scriptures. What then say the Scriptures? 

In entering on the discussion, it is proper to notice, and with 
satisfaction, the steady “change of base” which has taken 
place in the annihilation scheme within these last few years. 
The system was opened in this country as a scheme of gross 
materialism. George Storrs denied not only the fact, but the 
conceivableness, of spirit as distinct from matter. Blain, Ellis 
and Read, Z. Campbell and others took the same position. 
Mr. Hudson expressly disavowed it, but apologized for it. Mr. 
Constable and his American editor seem to be entirely clear of 
it. These writers have made progress also on the subject of 
the resurrection; Burnham, and Ellis and Read, squarely de- 
nied, in the face of Scripture, that the wicked would be raised 
at all. Mr. Hudson thought it possible they might have a 
quasi-resurrection ; like ‘a damaged seed ” that “ perishes in the 
act of germination,” so “ the unjust, hearing the voice of God 
in the last call to life,” may be “ putting on a glorious incorrup- 
tion and perish in the very act.” H. L. Hastings, however, 
boldly pronounces this mode of dealing with Scripture one 
“that unsettles all faith in the Bible;” and advocates a real 
resurrection, followed by a more or less protracted period of 
suffering that ends in extinction. Mr. Constable goes so far in 
the same direction—pressed by the fact of degrees of punish- 
ment and of ill desert—as to concede not only the resurrection 
of the wicked, but the exceedingly protracted suffering of 
many of them ; admitting not only the fact of “spirits who are 
kept in chains of darkness” (p. 67), but supposing that the 
first offender of all, Satan, may be “ the last being that retains 
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the misery of existence” (p. 38). This is truly an immense 
concession and return toward the truth—whatever its bearing 
on the argument. Further still, we observe a much more 
cautious use of Scripture. Many openly absurd applications 
made by Storrs, Blain and others, many unsound implications 
and evasions of Mr. Hudson, are dropped by Mr. Constable, 
and a steady progress shown towards the established methods 
of Protestant scholars. As much more progress will bring 
them to the orthodox view. The advocates of this system 
have learned studiously to avoid appealing to those passages of 
the Old Testament which speak generally of death as the land 
of silence and darkness; for, since these passages as often 
apply to the righteous as the wicked, it became too obvious 
that they would not answer, and that they merely describe the 
state of the case as viewed from this side—a cessation of activity 
here. Still even Mr. Constable cites numerous passages in 
reference to the wicked which clearly admit and require a 
similar understanding. Some of the earlier writers, again, 
endeavored to force the word »oAq@ozs into the service in the 
sense of extinction, or, as they said “cutting off;” because the 
verb xolaéq is said to have designated at first the pruning of 
trees. This signification of “extinction "—wholly unsupported 
by usage—Mr. Hudson expressly renounced, remarking that 
even “in pruning, the ¢éree is not cut off, but only the branches.” 
The same progress appears very decidedly in the treatment of 
the word ai@vzos and its variations. Blain, Ellis and Read, 
and Hastings made use chiefly of the Universalist method, and 
endeavored to deny its legitimate meaning, eternal. Even Dob- 
ney and Hudson placed the Universalist interpretation before 
their readers, though disavowing reliance upon it. Mr. 
Constable lays it entirely aside and honestly admits that the 
word means “ eternal.” 

“To us it has always appeared that, as clearly as Holy Scripture teaches there 
will be punishment, with the same clearness it teaches that punishment to be 
eternal—without end. We will give the chief grounds on which we rest our 
Opinion. 

In the first place its duration is described in the very same terms as the life of 
the redeemed. ‘These,’ saith Christ, speaking of the reprobate, ‘shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.’ Here the same 


Greek word is used for the duration of these opposite states. If, as almost all al- 
low, it means eternal in the case of the righteous, it surely must mean so in that 
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of the wicked. How absurd would such a translation as this be—‘ These shall go 
away into punishment which is not eternal; but the righteous into life which 1s 
eternal!’ Again, our Lord has repeatedly declared that there are persons who, at 
no time and under no change of dispensation, shall have forgiveness: ‘ Whoso- 
ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come.’ This is wholly inconsistent with the 
idea that such persons should, after any period of punishment, enter into the 
peace of God. What Christ has here said of one class of sinners He has said else- 
where in equally strong language of all who reject Him: ‘ He that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.’ If, after a cer- 
tain purgation, such men passed from a state of punishment into one of happiness, 
these words of Christ—we say it with all reverence—would not and could not be 
true; for such men would see life, on such men the wrath of God would not abide. 
Again, there are persons of whom our Lord affirms that it would have been better 
for them if they had not been born. Such an affirmation is incompatible with the 
idea that they should, after a punishment of any conceivable length, enter upon 
the life of bliss. The first moment of release would make amends for all past 
suffering ; throughout eternity they would praise God that they had been born. 
For these and other reasons we are persuaded that punishment will be of an 
eternal duration.” 

To shorten the discussion, this point will be assumed as granted. 
A far more complete and forcible presentation of the Scripture 
teachings might be made; indeed has been made in this mag- 

. > # Le . 
azine. We shall assume that the words ai@vzos, aidios, eis 
TOV ai@va, eis TOUS ai@vas, eis TOUS ai@vas TOV aiwvawr, 
have the same meaning when applied to the punishment of the 
wicked, as when applied to the happiness of the righteous, or 
to the existence, reign, perfection, and glory of God, and signify 
strictly everlasting. It never ought to have been disputed. 
The interminableness of the punishment, moreover, is affirmed 
in other forms which do not turn upon the use of any of these 
phrases ; one or two of which are cited by Mr. Constable in the 
above extract. It is admitted that future punishment is endless. 

The question then is simply, what is the nature of that end- 
less punishment? Is it suffering of some kind, or is it the final 
cessation of suffering? T'o ask such a question would, to most 
persons, be to answer it. Few could conceive the ingenuity 
which could extract from such threats the meaning of an utter 
end of all suffering and all power to suffer. We will let Mr. 
Constable state his position : 

“Tn what will the eternal state of the lost consist? That is now our question. 
We hold that it does not consist in an eternal life spent in pain of body, or re- 


morse of mind, but that a state of utter death and destruction is that state which 
abides forever. The length of time which this process of dissolution may take, 
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and the degrees of bodily or mental pain which may precede and produce it, are 
questions which we must leave to that providence of God which will rule in hell 
asin heaven. One thing, however, we may with certainty gather. It is that the 
process of dissolution will afford scope for that great variety of punishment which 
the reprobate will suffer hereafter, from that which in its justice is terrible to that 
which, with equal justice, is scarcely felt at all.” 








Of course we do not consent to the quiet assumption which 
runs through this paragraph, the whole argument, all other 
arguments of the kind, and all the citations from Scripture and 
from the fathers, that death is equivalent to extinction. That 
is the question begged. But to that we will attend in due time. 

Does the endless punishment threatened in the Scriptures 
consist in complete and final extinction of conscious being? 
This is our exact question. 

I. The theory of the extinction of the wicked is in direct 
conflict with the legitimate meaning of the admitted Scripture 
statement that punishment is eternal. It is a very obvious and 
a very gross perversion of language. We readily grant that 
extinction might be reckoned as punishment—might be the 
punishment. Still it is only one conceivable form of punish- 
ment among the infinite variety. We might fairly add, however, 
it is probably the last form which would be suggested to the hu- 
man mind in connection with the word punishment. For all our 
associations connect punishment with positive suffering of some 
kind, rather than with the cessation of all suffering by the cessa- 
tion of sensibility. The thought seemingly clings around the 
very words penalty and punishment, rendered, as poena and punire 
are, by our “pain;” and it certainly stands everywhere in Greek 
usage associated in fact with xoA@ozs and tip@pia.* 




























*These words, as elsewhere constantly employed, carry with them the notion 
of suffering. The noun xéAaovw and the verb xoAdlw are steadily so used. Thus 
in Plutarch, the contemporary of the N. T. writers, it is continually used of posi- 
tive suffering of body and of mind in all its various forms, interchangable with 
tyswpia (De sera Numinis Vindicta Sects. 9, 10,11, 19, 24, 25.) In the Septuagint, 
suffering is the prevailing, if not exclusive, meaning of the word, which is some- 
times used as the synonym of Sdécavog torment. In the N. T. the verb, found only 
in Acts iv, 21 and 2 Pet. ii, 9 bears the aspect of suffering inflicted, in the former 
very clearly. The noun occurs elsewhere only in 1 John iv, 18, where, whether 
our translators have rendered it correctly or not, by “torment” it clearly indicates 
some painful experience. It would be hard to show that the writers of classic, 
Alexandrian or patristic Greek conceived of any xéAaove that excluded the idea of 
suffering. 
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But without absolutely insisting upon this point, we do 
affirm that the addition of the word eternal (or any equivalent 
phrase) settles the question. Eternal punishment cannot be 
extinction. The two words are inconsistent. For “ eternal” 
asserts prolonged duration, and “extinction” denies it. A 
never-ending cessation is as flat a contradiction as a finite in- 
finity ; as yes and no. Cessation can only be final. 

Over this plain fact—which Mr. Constable is constrained to 
ellow “has great apparent force” (p. 7)—the most various at- 
tempts have been made to create confusion. Thus Mr. Hudson 
first alleged that the effect was eternal; that is to say, not the 
punishment, as the Scriptures affirm, but something else is 
eternal. Then by introducing a series of exceptional quota- 
tions and confounding the accidents with the substance of the 
meaning, he would convert “eternal” (and its equivalent 
phrases) not in one case, be it remembered, but in all cases 
where it applies to future punishment, into “ final,” “ irreversible,” 
“decisive,” “mortal,” “fatal!” Mr. Constable takes another 
turn—or rather two of them. (lL.) “The loss of every year of 
life which the sinner might have had but for his sin, is a 
punishment, and because the life is eterna] the punishment is 
eternal also.” In other words, because one being who exists 
forever is eternally undergoing one kind of experience, there- 
fore a being who does not exist, can be said eternally to un- 
dergo another kind of experience. And there is such a thing 
as a punishment going on eternally, though there is nobody 
punished. But Mr. Constable is obliged to supplement this 
effort of logic. He finds a subject to feel the punishment thus: 
(2.) There is “a lesson taught by it to those who have not 
offended ; now viewed in this light eternal death inflicted on 
sinners is eternally felt [Mr. C.’s italics] and has an eternal in- 
fluence on the parties whom it was intended principally to 
afflict.” The dexterous logician this time finds some one to 
“ feel” the eternal punishment; but it is some one else. 

Now from all this shifting legerdemain even the plainest 
understanding returns to the point to say there is no punish- 
ment without a subject of that punishment; punishment ceases 
when the subject ceases; if the punishment is eternal, so is the 
subject of it. It is vain to reply that privation—and so the 
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privation of existence—is itself punishment. The clear, incon- 
testible reply comes, privation is punishment, because and 
when privation is felt as a positive suffering; but when there is 
none to feel the privation, there is no punishment. Non-exist 
ence can no more be punished than rewarded. Just as well 
say that the forgiven sinner even if annihilated would still go 
into everlasting reward because forever exempted from the 
punishment he had legally deserved, as the unforgiven sinner 
into everlasting punishment because deprived of the blessings 
he might have enjoyed. Either statement is nonsense of a low 
order,—a logical juggle that is not a puzzle. Extinction, in- 
stead of being an eternal punishment, is, when it comes, an 
instantaneous punishment; instead of being an endless punish- 
ment, it is an ended punishment. The perception of this clear 
fact is as old as Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Cicero. If extinction 
be the punishment, when extinction takes place, it is finished. 
Time indeed flows on forever after, and as Mr. Constable re- 
marks with all the profundity of italics, “the scene remains 
forever” (p. 67); but penalty is ended, gone,—wholly a thing 
of the past. To call it endless, eternal, everlasting, does not 
rise to the dignity of a respectable equivoque. 

II. The theory of extinction is in direct conflict with that 
understanding of the phrases asserting eternal punishment, 
which was rendered inevitable by the circumstances in which 
they were uttered. There is involved not alone the only legiti- 
mate meaning but the inevitable understanding of the state- 
ment. The views of those to whom it was immediately ad- 
dressed rendered it doubly out of the question that they should 
so have interpreted it. 

Without pausing to inquire how far the notion came from, 
or was asserted in, the Old Testament Scriptures,—it is histor- 
ically settled, if anything can be, that the Jewish nation at and 
before the time of our Saviour was thoroughly imbued with the 
belief of a permanent future state, both of rewards and punish- 


ments. 
Thus in II Maccabees viii, the “everlasting life” is repeat- 


edly brought to view; and in Judith xvi, 17 as clearly the 
eternal suffering of the wicked. “The Lord Almighty shall 
take vengeance of them in the day of judgment, in putting fire 
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and worms in their flesh, and they shall feel them and weep 
forever.” * 

Coming down a little later we reach the clear testimony of 
the book of Enoch, which the latest criticism almost unani- 
mously attributes to a Jewish writer, at some period previous 
to the birth of Christ.¢ This remarkable book is very abun- 
dant in its utterances on the doctrine of retribution. It copi- 
ously describes the place of punishment, speaking both of the 
immediate and the ultimate doom. “ Here will their souls be 
separated in this great suffering, until the great day of judg- 
ment and punishment and torment comes to blasphemers, to 
eternity and the vengeance on their souls; and here these are 
confined to eternity ” (Ch. xxii) [meaning apparently here, “till 
their eternal doom.”] The resurrection of ail the dead is de- 
scribed (Ch. li and Ixi), with the added explanation “ since 
none shall perish in the presence of the Lord, nor shall any be 
capable of perishing.” The scenes of the judgment are por- 
trayed with the threats of terrific suffering. “Know you not 
that into the kingdom of the dead your souls shall go down 
and they shall fare ill, and great shall be your misery. And 
into darkness and into sorrow, and into burning flame will 
your spirit go at the great judgment and the great judgment 
shall be to all eternity. Woe unto you for you have no peace” 
(Ch. ciii). The scene of final suffering is described (Ch. eviii) 
“the flame of a burning fire, and the sound of outcry and weep- 
ing and lamentations and extreme suffering.” ‘“ And the sin- 
ners shall cry out and shall see them [the righteous] as they 
shine.” He describes “the prison of the angels [where] they 





* Kiatoovra: év aicthoe: éwe aiévoc. The Vulgate evidently follows another 
reading now lost, or perhaps shows the influence of a wrong hearing in a copyist; 
for it reads “ ut wrantur” that they may burn; xaboovra: for xAatoovrat, For the 
present use, it would make no difference. Judith is generally referred to the sec- 
ond century before Christ. 

+ Dillmann refers it to the time of John Hyrcanus, B. (. 110; Késtlin to between 
B. ©. 110 and 64; Liicke, the main portion to the beginning of the Maccabean 
struggle, and the remainder to the rise of Herod the Great: Ewald, the ground 
work to the time between B.C. 144 and 120, the final form to the half century 
before Christ; Hilgenfeld, the body of the work to the beginning of the century 
before Christ, with interpolations by some Christian writer, not including the pas- 
sages that bear on this question. 
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will be kept imprisoned to eternity ” (Ch. xxi), a place where 
there was a great fire “that flamed and blazed.” Here were 
the disobedient powers of nature “ bound” and “rolling over 
fire!” here the angels who cohabited with women, and the 
women their companions. In his descriptions it is very 
noticeable how unmistakably “ the fire” is continually spoken 
of as the simple instrument of extreme suffering and not o 
extinction. And it is also remarkable how the very words 
“perish,” “destroy,” which annihilationists urge as denoting 
extinction, are wétered by the conscious sufferers to describe their 
sufferings— we have perished, have been tormented and de- 
stroyed.” And if there occurs an occasional expression which 
Mr. Hudson ventures to catch at, like this: ‘Their names shall 
be blotted out from the holy book; their seed shall be de- 
stroyed and their souls slain,” it is immediately followed by a 
statement which he does not deem it advisable to quote: 
“They shall cry out and lament in the invisible waste and in 
the fire shall they burn” (Ch. ex, Laurence. eviii, Dillmann). 
It need only be added to this brief account that the view here 
given is sustained by abundant passages, and is fully affirmed 
by the learned translator and commentator Dillmann. 

Coming to the time of Christ, and a few years later, we have 
the explicit testimony of Philo from Alexandria and of Jose- 
phus from Judea. The statements of the learned Jew Josephus 
are too familiar to call for detailed quotation. His testimony 
comes precisely to this : that the doctrine of eternal punishment 
(in the sense of suffering) was received by all the Jews except 
the small class (Sadducees) who totally denied all future exist- 
ence and all spiritual beings.* So clear is the statement of 
Josephus that for once even Mr. Hudson made no attempt to 
evade it, but contented himself with disputing the trustworthi- 
ness of the witness. 


*“The Pharisees believe that all souls have an immortal vigor in them, and un- 
der the earth there will be rewards and punishments according as they have lived 
virtuously or viciously in this life; and the latter are detained in an everlasting 
prison” (Antiq. xviii, 1-3). ‘They say that all souls are indestructible; that the 
souls of good men alone are removed into other bodies; but that the souls of bad 
men are subject to everlasting punishments ” (Wars, ii, 14). He makes a similar, 
but still more detailed statement concerning the Essenes (Antiq. xviii, 5. Wars, ii, 
8). Of the Sadducees he says (Wars ii, 8, 14): “They take away the belief of 
immortality and the punishments and rewards in Hades.” 
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Philo about the same time writes at Alexandria, the great 
seat of Jewish colonization. ‘“ Men look upon death as the 
extreme limit of all punishments; but in view of the divine 
tribunal it is scarcely the beginning of them.” Man “ was 
made at the same time mortal and immortal ; mortal as to his 
body, but immortal as to his mind.” “ Death is two fold; one 
of the man, the other of the soul. Death of the man is the 
departure of the soul from the body ; but death of the soul is 
the destruction of virtue and assumption of vice.” “ He that is 
driven forth by God suffers eternal banishment: for while one 
who is not yet firmly held by vice, may after repentance return 
to virtue, the native land from which he roved, he who is seized 
and subjugated by great and incurable disorders, must to all 
eternity bear the dire penalties, immortally degraded to the 
place of the impious, that he may suffer unmixed and continual 
calamity.” Philo even uses and expands the phrase and the 
thought of “the death that never ends.”* 

Even the Roman historian Tacitus about the same time testi- 
fies briefly, but to the same effect, that the Jews hold the same 
belief concerning the dead as do the Egyptians. Every scholar 
knows it to be now proved beyond all controversy that a main 
feature of the Egyptian belief was a continuous state of rewards 
and punishments after death.t Mr. Constable recognizes the 
fact (p. 42). 

Pass to a Christian witness of the second century. Hippolytus, 
Bishop of Ostia, near Rome, makes a statement concerning the 
Jewish sects, coinciding remarkably with that of Josephus, and 
involving an equally remarkable and explicit explanation 
of the phrases “punished for ever,” and “with unquenchable 
fire.” In his Philosophumena, Hippolytus affirms concerning 
the Sadducees alone, that “after death they hope to experience 
neither good nor evil; for there will be a dissolution both of 





* Rewards and Punishments, xii. “That he should live continually dying and 
that he should endure in a manner undying and never ending death.” ‘So that 
he might not die at once, but pass all his time in dying, amid pains and griefs and 
incessant calamities.” 

+ “ They believed as clearly as we do, and with a conviction of a very similar 
kind, that those who had done good would go to everlasting life, and those who 
had done evil into eternal perdition.” (Froude’s Calvinism, p. 18.) 
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soul and body, and man, like other animals, departs into non- 
existence” (ix, 29). Of the Essenes he asserts that they profess 
that the flesh also will be raised, and will become immortal as 
the soul is already immortal.” And they also say there will be 
a judgment and a conflagration of the universe; and the wicked 
will be punished forever (ix, 27). What he means by “ punished 
forever,” appears in the next section (28), in which he states the 
doctrine of the Pharisees thus: ‘‘ These also hold the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, the immortality of the soul, a judgment to come 
and a conflagration; and that the just will be incorruptible; 
but the unjust will be punished for ever in unquenchable fire.” 
This last notable phrase (ad/xous de eiaael nokacSnoeoSat 
év xupt ao féor@) settles the meaning of aoféor@, connected 
as it is with é:oael, also the fact that xoka@w designates suf- 
fering, and that zvup is the instrument of suffering. 

The Talmud gives substantially the same picture.* But we 
need not look further. The testimony is clear, and no counter 
testimony can be produced. There can be no doubt what was 
the current belief in the time of Christ. If therefore his lan- 
guage had been indistinct or equivocal even—and it was neither 
—it is impossible that it should have been understood otherwise 
than as declaring the endless suffering of the wicked. And 
the Saviour uttered it knowing perfectly how it must be under- 
stood. 

IIL The theory of extinction is in conflict with numerous 
other forms of Scripture statement, which describe future pun- 
ishment as a continuous process. The reader will observe that 
the perversion of language which is employed in constantly 
changing the words “ eternal,” “ everlasting,” “ for ever,” “ for 
ever and ever” into final, irreversible, does not end here. Other 
very diverse forms of statement are just as palpably voided of 
their meaning. 

To take first some of the instances cited by Mr. Constable 
against Universalism: “The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven; . . . shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world nor in the world to come” (Matt. xii, 81, 





* For a popular account by one who has no sympathy with the received doctrine, 
see Alger’s History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, Part 4, ch. ix. 
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32.) Here the summary denial of forgiveness is repeated and 
expanded as a continuous process of withholding, that extends 
through the world to come just as through the present. To 
deny the continued existence of the person unforgiven in the 
world to come, makes the statement as unmeaning as to deny 
his existence in the present world. It puts solemn nonsense in 
the Saviour’s mouth. Again (John iii, 86), “Shall not see life ; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” How can God's wrath 
“abide” (or remain) upon a non-existent being? If it be said 
that the phrase “shall not see life” yet asserts his extinction, 
we answer, according to the Scriptures he does not see life now, 
in this world, but “ abideth in death” (1 John iii, 14). ‘“ Again,” 
says one author, “ there are persons of whom our Lord affirms 
that it would have been better for them if they had not been 
born.” If this be valid as against Universalism, it is equally 
so against annihilation. ‘To become extinct, simply leaves the 
being as he was before he was born. 

The varied class of phrases “ unquenchable fire” (Matt. iii, 
12), “their fire is not quenched,” “their worm never dies,” 
reiterated with at least a threefold repetition and solemn em- 
phasis in Mark ix, 48-48, and explained in the parallel passage 
(Matt. xviii, 8) as “ everlasting fire,” described also (Matt. xxv, 
41) as “everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels,” 
and in Jude, v. 7, as “suffering the vengeance of eternal fire,” 
all assert, by the very force of the descriptive terms and phrases, 
a continuous and endless process. But these descriptive 
phrases are all emptied not only of their emphasis, but of their 
meaning. The method vacillates, but the result is predeter- 
mined. Thus in regard to Mark ix, 43-48, Mr. Dobney affirmed 
that the fire was “ not absolutely and in itself extinguishable, but 
relatively to the object cast into it”; an evasion cut off by the 
parallel passage (Matt. xviii, 8) which calls it “ everlasting fire.” 
Ellis and Read profoundly remark that “only the instrument of 
the punishment would be perpetual.” Hudson as worthily re- 
marks that “it is not the immortality of the individual soul 
but the multitude of those who finally perish, that challenges 
the unquenched fire and the undying worm”; which replaces 
the solemn warning to the individual sinner by a general remark 
on the number of the lost. But both he and Mr. Constable 
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finally endeavor to dispose of the passage by first identifying it 
in meaning with Isaiah Ixvi, 22, affirming that it means “death” 
[extinction], and not continued suffering. In reply to all this, 
it is enough to call attention to the tremendous emphasis of the 
Saviour’s reiteration and to the palpable designation of endless 
continuance in all the descriptive terms employed, as well as in 
the parallel passage in Matthew. To which we may add the 
clear meaning of the passage in Isaiah,* according even to the 
apprehension of ante-Christian writers. The passage already 
cited from the apocryphal book of Judith (xvi, 17) which 
clearly refers to it, is also as clear a comment upon it.t 

The only show of support from Scripture for wrenching these 
phrases from their evident meaning, is where Sodom and Go- 
morrah “are set forth as an example suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire” ; and here the show is made by the denial that any 
thing more is meant than the transient earthly destruction of 
those cities; against the view of such diverse expositors as De 
Wette, Alford, Briickner, Bengel, Bloomfield, Huther, Rampf, 
that it means what it says; the punishment here being but the 
beginning of that which was to come. 

So the allegoric admonition (Matt. v, 25), to be reconciled to 
the adversary in order not to be cast “into prison,” or as Meyer 
explains, not to be “cast into hell by God the Judge,” closes 
with the assurance. “Thou shalt not come out thence till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing.” An endless imprisonment ; 
since, as Meyer also remarks, the removal of the sin of the pris- 
oner is an impossibility. In the parable Matt. xviii, 34, 35, the 
threat is of a delivering over of the merciless servant to the 
‘tormenters” till he should “ pay all”—that is, as Chrysostom 
said long ago, “ perpetually.” 





* Knobel, Maurer, and Meyer, who ao understood it, can hardly be accused of 
orthodox prepossessions. 

+ It is impossible to prosecute this branch of the subject in all its details and 
evasions. We must content ourselves with referring for much fuller discussion of 
this and other points to the volume entitled “ Lifé and Death Eternal,” by the au- 
thor of this article. Mr. Constable has quietly dropped many of Mr. Hudson’s 
unwarranted citations of the word “unquenchable” (4ofeoro¢); but has retained 
two from the Iliad which, when scrutinized, are unavailing even as exceptions. 
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Many other psssages might be cited which more or less dis- 
tinctly coincide with these in describing the punishment as a 
continued and even endless process. Without attempting an ex- 
haustive enumeration of them, we may mention the “ everlast- 
ing chains” (or imprisonment) in which the fallen angels are 
reserved unto the final judgment (Jude 6); the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the devil,* the beast and the false prophet 
shall be tormented day and night forever” (Rev. xx, 10); and 
the punishment of the worshippers of the beast, similar but 
more detailed, who “shall be tormented with fire and brimstone 

the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever 
and ever, and they have no rest day nor night.” It is impossi- 
ble for language more distinctly to set forth punishment as a 
conscious, continuous process. 

IV. The theory that extinction is the pensity of sin is in 
conflict with those Scripture teachings which continually specify 
suffering as constituting the punishment of the wicked. Suffer- 
ing forms the beginning and ending and the chief burden of the 
threat; suffering, too, that is simultaneous with the eternal 
blessedness of the righteous. 

It makes very little difference where we touch the subject, 
suffering, anguish, is the weight and point of the declaration. 
If it set forth the immediate doom of the godless after death, 
“ torment” is the word we read in Luke xvi, 22-28. “The 
rich man also died and was buried, and in hell (hades) he 
lifted up his “eyes being in torment (Bacavois):” “TI am tor- 
mented in this flame:” “ now he is comforted and thou art tor- 
mented ;” “‘send him (Lazarus) to my father’s house, for I have 
five brethren, that he may testify unto them, lest they also 
come to this place of torment.” Here it is asserted four times 
in this one narrative. The place is a place of “ torment ;” “in 
torments” is the condition; “tormented ” is the actual suffer- 
ing; and very noticeably the “ flame,” which annihilationists 
insist is the token of extinction, is here simply the instrument 
of tormént. This condition is here alsc described as one from 
which there is no relief or escape. “ Between us and you there 
is a great gulf fixed, so that they which would pass from hence 





* Mr. Constable admits, as Scripture compels him, that the “devils share in the 
ultimate fate which awaits the ungodly ” (p. 37). 
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to you cannot, neither can they pass to us that would come 
from thence.” This state of suffering and the blessedness of 
heaven are clearly represented as the only two alternatives. 
No hint of anything else.* 

The same statement is found 2 Pet. ii, 9, though disguised 
by a defective translation in the English version. ‘The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to 
reserve the unjust under punishment [being punished, very 
literally] unto the day of judgment.” Every scholar will 
recognize this as the correct translation. 

The same fact of suffering and the same instrument of suffer- 
ing, the flames, are described as the final and eternal condition 
of the fallen spirits. “ And the devil that deceived them was 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and 
false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever” (Rev. xx, 10). This expressly declares three 
things, suffering, incessant suffering, eternal suffering. And 
the flames are here again but the symboi of suffering. The 
same fact is brought out again in the question of the evil spirits, 
(Matt. viii, 29; Mark v, 1; Luke viii, 28). Each evangelist re- 
tains the word Bacavigw to express the dreaded punishment 
of the evil spirits, while Matthew identifies this dreaded tor- 
ment with their final punishment: ‘‘ What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus thou son of God? Art thou come to torment us 
before our time?” and Luke identifies the place with the abyss 
or “ pit” (viii, 31).¢ 

How does this point bear upon the fate of men? Thus: In 
Matt. xxv, 41, the disobedient are made sharers of the fate of 
these same spirits. ‘“ Depart into everlasting punishment pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels,” ; and this is also called in 







































*We will not enter on the side issues as to the meaning of Bécavoc. Ita true 
rendering is torment or torture. In this sense it is abundant in the N. T., the 
Septuagint, and elsewhere. In one place, Matt. xiv, 24, it is figuratively transferred 
or extended from the sailors to the ship; which solitary case is thus magnified by 
Mr. Constable (p. 33): “The Greek verb to ‘torment’ is used of things without 
life as well as of living beings.” 

+ In like manner, 1 Pet. iii, 19, shows us spirits in prison, i.e., by any interpreta- 
tion, in penal confinement (not extinction) from the days of Noah: till the time of 
Christ, and 2 Pet. ii, 4, and Jude 6, reveal lost angels reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness “unto the judgment of the great day.” 
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the same chapter (v. 46) “the everlasting punishment,” fixing 
thus the meaning of that phrase. 

Here we look upon the commencement and the issue. En- 
tirely coincident with this are the general representations of 
the condition of the wicked, whether stated literally or figura- 
tively. It is suffering. Thus in Romans (ii, 5-9) we have the 
very literal statement that God will render “ indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil.” Here suffering inflicted is the point; and this 
specification explains the word “ perish,” which soon after is 
used as the synonym, just as “ eternal life” finds its synonym 
in “glory, honor, immortality” or incorruptibility. In 2 
Thessalonians 1, 6, it is “ tribulation ;’ which tribulation is the 
same thing with (v. 8) “in flaming fire taking vengeance on 
them,” and (v. 9) “punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power.” In this 
last passage Alford, Liinemann and others, for good reasons, 
understand “from” as “apart from,” or “away from,” the 
presence of the Lord. But as it is disputed we need not insist. 
So Christ in pronouncing his woe on those whose only portion 
is in this life (Luke vi, 24-25), makes it express itself in mourn- 
ing and weeping. James v, 1-6, anticipates the “ miseries ” of 
the ungodly nch “in the last days,” and warns them that their 
ill-gotten riches “shall eat your flesh as it were fire.” Here is 
suffering, and “ fire” symbolizes the suffering. 

When Christ in three several instances describes the place of 
punishment as “the outer darkness” (Matt. viii, 11, 12; xxii, 
13; xxv, 80), he in each instance adds “there [€xé7, in that 
place} shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

Twice the Saviour describes the place of punishment as “ the 
furnace of fire” (Matt. xiii; 40-42,.49-50). In both instances 
his solemn comment is, “there [éxé?] shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

In Matt. xxiv, 50, 51 the unfaithful servant is “ cut asunder” 
—which would be to an annihilationist extinction—and’ has 
“his portion with the hypocrites,” where there is “ weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

In Luke xiii, 28 Christ describes the wicked as excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven and hopelessly desiring admittance 
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after the Master had shut the door, with the same solemn com- 
ment,—“ there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye 
shall see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in 
the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out.” 

In the parable, Matt. xviii, 84, 85, it is imprisonment in 
suffering, a “delivering to the tormentors.” For so the word 
is correctly translated, and must be held; as Bengel, Meyer, 
Alford insist. 

The same fact of suffering, incessant as well as endless, is 
drawn out in distinct and unmistakable detail in Rev. xiv, 
9-11, already quoted. Mark ix, 42-48 in solemn and reiter- 
ated phrase describes an interminable suffering, in comparison 
with which the loss of hand or foot or eye is not for a moment 
to be weighed. As if to cut off the very evasion that “death” 
means extinction, Heb. x, 28-81 describes the “ punishment” 
as something to which death bore no comparison.* So Luke 
xii, 4, 5, death is not worthy to be thought of in comparison 
with the doom beyond. 

In those assertions of degrees of punishment, to which illusion 
has been made (Matt. x, 15, xi, 22, 24, xxiii, 14; Luke xii, 47, 
48), we find confirmatory testimony. The one thing clearly in 
view is the diverse amounts of suffering inflicted. 

Further still, the New Testament represents the doom of the 
wicked as proceeding simultaneously with the blessedness of 
the righteous. In Luke xiii, 28, Christ describes the emotions 
of those finally shut out of the kingdom of heaven as they stand 
longingly without, and view the joys of heaven. The same 
simultaneousness of the weeping in the outer darkness, and of 
the sitting down with Abraham, is involved in Matt. viii, 11. 
Even the co-eternity of the two destinies is asserted, Matt. xxv, 
46. “ How absurd ” says Mr. Constable himself, “ would such a 
translation as this be: These shall go away into a punishment 
which is not eternal, but the righteous into life eternal.” (p. 2) 

V. The theory of extinction is in conflict with the Scripture 
declarations which teach the continuance and perpetuity of sin. 
Many of the passages already quoted, and some which will be 














































* “He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy” . . “Ofhow much 
sorer punishment shall he be thought worthy,” etc. “ Itis a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God.” 
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quoted involve this assertion. We will not therefore cite them 
especially for this purpose. But there is one very remarkable 
utterance expressly declaring the perpetuity of sin itself, which 
has been recovered by modern text criticism. The true reading 
of Mark, iii, 29 is this: “ But he that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of 
eternal sin.” So the critical editions of Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf. So the late scholarly expositers, such as Alford, 
Wordsworth and Meyer, in accordance with a weight of manu- 
scripts and versions which is hardly to be disputed. 

VL The doctrine of extinction is in conflict with the true 
meaning of the words and phrases used to sustain it. The 
main reliance in the arguments of annihilationists are the two 
words “life” and “death,” although other phrases play their 
part. No doubt the case may be made specious. It is not easy 
to compress into the necessary limits a full showing of its sin- 
gular falsity. Mr. Constable, with an evasiveness of fact that is 
not altogether creditable, denominates the common understand- 
ing of these words a “late meaning attached by many Christ- 
ians.” It would be manly to state the fact that it runs through 
Christendom, and has done so, by his own showing, for 1600 
years at least. It isa well settled sense. The only question is, 
is it rightly settled? 

Now in the first approach to this portion of the subject, two 
things are very noticeable in the argument for annihilation; 
first, the persistent misstatement of the common theological and 
Scriptural meaning annexed to the word “life” and “eternal 
life” in its religious application; and secondly, the studious 
avoidance of any definite statement by these reasoners—espe- 
cially the later and shrewder of them—of what is the “ literal” 
and primary meaning of the words “life” and “death,” which 
is so vehemently contended for. 

It is steadily assumed by them that the common view under- 
stands “life” simply to mean “blessedness” or “ happiness,” 
and “eternal life” merely eternal happiness. (Hudson's Debt 
and Grace, p. 172; Constable, p. 16.) The implication is 
entirely incorrect. It is used to describe the whole complex 
good which Christ effects in and for the soul—its spiritual well- 
working and well-being. Augustine long ago said that death of 
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the body consists in the separation of the soul and body, and 
death of the soul in separation of the soul from God. 
On the other hand, these writers continually imply, though 
they cautiously avoid asserting, what any man would at once 
see to be false, that “life” in the New Testament denotes sim- 
ply continued existence, and death cessation of being. Here is 
another error. This is neither the “common” nor the “literal 
sense.” The primary and constant conception of life is of 
something different from and added to mere being or existence. 
A dead tree or a dead animal is not non-existent. It may have 
come down like a charred stake in the Thames, from the time 
of Cesar’s invasion, or like the carcass of the Siberian masto- 
don from the pre-historic ages, dead, yet still existent. A dead 
human body may still exist, whether as Charles the First's, 
after one or two hundred years, or of some old Egyptian, after 
three thousand. A stone exists, yet is neither alive nor dead. 
The dictionary gives us the exact clue to the subject, when for 
its primary definition of life, it calls it “that state of an animal 
or plant in which its organs are capable of performing their 
functions.” A state of functional power and activity that is nor- 
mal, is thus the literal and common signification of the word 
life, when reduced to its lowest elements. How much is 
involved in that functional power and action, in other words, 
what those functions are, will depend simply on the subject 
to which it is applied. It is far more in a magnolia than in J 
a fungus; in a mammal than a sponge. 
It is in accordance with this fundamental general meaning 
that the word life has in all languages the widest variety of 
application; and in considerable degree, though not to the 
same extent, the word death. These extensions are just as 
much the meaning, the true meaning, and, we may add, the 
common meaning, as their lowest applications. The words 
become more and more pregnant. And the dictionaries, even, 
of all languages recognize the fact. 1 ws not a theological 
extension. It is the usage of secular life and literature, belong- 
ing to the heathen classics as much as to the Gospels and 
Epistles; to the common people as much as to the theolo- 
gian. “Life” and “death” thus denote the presence or absence 
of the power and exercise of certain functions,—not only so, 
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but of their complete and normal exercise; thus, harmoni- 
ous, healthful and happy. The usage extends so widely as 
often to apply the word “life” to things not properly ani- 
mate, to designate their legitimate force or adequacy to their 
proper end; and “death” the contrary ;—as, dead capital, a 
lifeless poem, a speech that falls dead, or that is full of life, 
a live or a dead enterprise, lifeless yeast, etc. 

But the application of these terms to organized beings ran- 
ges through all their functions from the highest to the low- 
est, according to the speaker’s views, transient or permanent, 
of the true functions of the being. Its lower planes of mean- 
ing express freshness and preservation, and the power of veg- 
etable development; then, sentient, conscious existence and 
activity ; then, prosperity and enjoyment; and still further, 
harmonious moral development, and fulfillment of the great 
moral aims of human existence. All this will depend on the 
point of view. It was therefore natural for the Egyptian 
midwives to describe the vigorous Hebrew women as “alive” 
(Ex. i, 19), and for men to describe a valiant person as “alive” 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 20); for the Hebrew populace to say “let the 
king live,” when they wished him a prosperous reign; for 
Cicero, in his letters, to look forward to a happy leisure or 
“life;” and for Socrates (Plato; Rep. vi, 495, ¢.) to describe 
those who rejected philosophical studies as leading no “true 
life.” Equally natural, and accordant with the true meaning 
of the word, was it for those taking a still higher view of 
the functions of a human being, to designate the fulfillment 
of those higher functions as “fe. Here comes in the Scrip- 
ture use of the terms life and death. For God’s word contem- 
plates and addresses man chiefly in a far higher light than Cic- 
ero or Socrates, as a being made to “fear God and keep his 
commandments,” and thus to live in holy and intimate union 
with his Maker. 

Now that spiritual state in which man is living in intimate 
union with God, performing the proper work of life, using all 
his powers harmoniously and rightly, and reaping the blessed 
fruits, the Scriptures abundantly term Ufc, and its opposite 
death. It thus includes the spiritual condition here, with its 
completed results hereafter; sometimes referring more to the 
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one, sometimes to the other, and sometimes to the total state, 
without discrimination. The thought is complex; vital con- 
nexion with God, spontaneous growth and activity of an inner 
principle, harmonious development of the soul after the true 
law of its being, and resulting blessedness. All this can be 
summed up in no one word so well as the pregnant expansive 
word “life,” raised to its highest capacity ; and its opposite by 
“death.” 

This habitual use of the terms in these deeper significations 
in the Scriptures, no sophistry can evade. It is almost predom- 
inant. And this higher usage, even though conjoined with the 
lower, occasions no more ambiguity or confusion than the 
equally abundant use of “brethren,” to designate the higher 
relationship of Christians to each other, while as a name of nat- 
ural kinship it also occurs abundantly in the New Testament. 
The higher meaning of the word brother occurs in the New Tes- 
tament perhaps eight times oftener than the lower and primary 
one. 

The use of the words “life” and “death” in this higher reli- 
gious sense in the Scriptures, is susceptible of the clearest show- 
ing. We can give but an outline of it. Thus the Saviour says 
broadly, as though considering this natural decease unworthy 
to be taken into the account, “If aman keep my saying, he 
shall never see death” (John viii, 51); ‘“ whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die” (xi, 36); “he that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life” (iii, 36); and on the other 
hand, “he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him” (ib.). Thus the one sees no 
proper death, the other no proper life. “He that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life” (John vi, 47)—hath it already. And 
the passage from the one condition to the other takes place in 
believing. “He that heareth my word, and believeth on him 
that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not [doth not] 
come into condemnation, but is [has] passed from death unto 
life” (v, 24). Modern scholars agree that the obvious meaning 
is the true one. The same sentiment is expressed (John iii, 
14). “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth” (1 
Tim. v, 6). “Let the dead bury their dead” (Matt. viii). 
“Thou hast a name to live, and art dead” (Rev. iii, 1). “ And 
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you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins” 
(Eph. ii, 1-6); and the apostle goes on to describe a tremen- 
dous activity in sin on the part of those who were “dead.” 
The same fact is asserted Col. ii, 18. Life and death are also 
spoken of as now dwelling in the Christian and the sinner res- 
pectively: “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you... Whoso eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life” (John vi, 
58, 54). “He that loveth not his brother abideth in death; 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him” 
(1 John iii, 15). In 1 Tim. vi, 19, the believer is said to lay 
hold on the true or “real life” (r7s 6vrws 2ws, the correct 
reading). Regeneration is the point of transition to “ newness 
of life” (Rom. vi, 4). Christians are “alive from the dead” 
(vi, 18). Sinners are called on to “arise from the dead” (Eph. 
v, 14). “Eternal life” is “to know the only true God and 
Jesus Christ” (John xvii, 6). These instances, clear and inelu- 
dible, are but specimens of a mode of speech and thought that 
runs through the New Testament, which the whole church has 
recognized because it could not help recognizing it, as one of 
the grand principles of Scripture teaching.* 

With the clear recognition of this plain fact vanishes the 
stronghold of annihilationism. There are other phrases pressed 
into the service, but with so little propriety that we wonder 
that thoughtful men should resort to them. The strongest and 
commonest of these are the words “ perish,” “be destroyed,” 
“consume,” with their nouns. An ordinary reader—not to say 
a scholar—should know that in the Scriptures and in the 
classics the words so rendered are in commonest use to express 
the simple ruin of living beings. The strongest of these terms, 
(a6Awia) “I have perished,” “am lost” or destroyed, was a 
common , Attic expression, meaning, “I am in the last degree 
unfortunate, or miserable.” The living Athenian employed it 
in the first person. The same word is twice applied to the 
Prodigal Son, to express his moral ruin (“This my son was 
lost,” a2oAwA@s 7v—Luke xv, 24-82), while he was yet in a 





* Necessary brevity limits us here, as elsewhere, throughout this discussion. 
For a much fuller showing of this as well as other points, the writer must be per- 
mitted to refer to his volume, “ Life and Death Eternal.” 
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state of the intensest activity of profligacy, but in the deepest 
moral degradation and misery. It is also to be observed that 
he is described as “dead” (“ was dead, and is alive”), where 
the one phrase interprets the other, and both are unmistakably 
interpreted by the fact. 

» The ruin, destruction or perishing that is expressed by this 
and equivalent Greek and Hebrew words, varies according to 
the nature of the subject, not carrying at all the idea of ex- 
tinction. The strong noun az@Aea (sometimes translated 
destruction, perdition, damnation), when applied to the use of 
ointment, is perversion or “ waste” (Mark xiv, 4). The cor- 
responding verb translated (active or passive) “destroy” and 
“be destroyed,” “ perish,” “die,” “lose” and “ be lost,” when 
applied to old wine-bottles made of skin, is translated “marred” 
(Mark ii, 22). Applied to food (John vi, 12), it means to be 
wasted, and is translated “be lost.” Applied to a piece of 
coin, the “lost” (a@zoAwAos) was that which was temporarily 
missing from a sum of money, and afterwards recovered (Luke 
xv, 8, 9). Applied to a sheep, “lost” (a@7oA@Aos) expresses 
the fact of its having helplessly strayed until found by its 
owner (Luke xv, 4-6). Applied to a rake and debauchee, as 
we have seen, it denotes his sin and misery, not his extinction 
(Luke xv, 24-82). Applied to the house of Israel and its 
members, “lost” again denoted their actual sinful and unfor- 
given condition, from which Christ came to save them; “lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” (@xoAwAora, perished, Matt. x, 
6, xv, 24). The same word translated “ destroy ” (Mark i, 24) 
finds in part its interpretation in Matt. viii, 56, as “ tormenting 
them before their time.”* 





* The still greater range of meaning in this whole class of words in the O. T. 
may be seen ata glance. Egypt was “destroyed” by its plagues (Exod. viii, 24, 
x,7—-Hebrew). The land of Babylon was “destroyed” by the wasting wars of 
its king (Isaiah xiv, 20). The heart of Uzziah was “lifted up to his destruction,” 
when he was punished by the leprosy, which drove him from his house and 
government to dwell “in a several house” the rest of his life (2 Chron. xxvi, 16). 
“The valley shall perish, the plain shall be destroyed,” i.¢., ravaged (Jer. xlviii, 8). 
“O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself! but in me is thine help” (Hosea xiii, 9)- 
These words describe almost every kind of ruin; even the complete prostration of 
hope and courage is a “perishing of the heart” (Jer. iv, 9). See “Life amd 
Death Eternal.” 
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This imperfect sketch shows the entire futility of the 
attempt to find extinction in this class of words. As applied 
to the sinner, they simply declare his ruin. The ‘nature of 
that ruin is otherwise to be ascertained ; as also in all the lower 
uses of the words. 

These are the chief words and phrases. We could follow 
all the other cited phrases and comparisons, and show by 
abundant Scripture usage—not by exceptional instances, but 
by the whole drift of speech—how completely they fail to 
establish or even fo help the argument for which they are 
cited. For a candid and thoughtful mind, it cannot be 
necessary to do more than put it upon the track. Thus, as 
we have incidentally shown from explanatory passages of 
the New Testament, “fire” is used as the instrument of 
suffering. 

Great stress is laid, however, upon certain very striking 
figures with which the Scriptures abound. Mr. Constable 
thus gathers them up: 


“Thus we find in the Old Testament the following illustrations of future 
punishment. The wicked shall be dashed in pieces like a potter’s vessel; they 
shall be like the beasts that perish; like the untimely fruit of a woman; like a 
whirlwind that passeth away; like a waterless garden scorched by an eastern 
sup; like garments consumed by the moth. They shall consume like the fut of 
lambs in the fire; consume like smoke; melt like wax; burn like tow; consume 
like thorns; vanish away like exhausted waters. The illustrations of the New 
Testament are of the same character. The end of the wicked is there compared 
to fish cast away to corruption; to a house thrown down to its foundations; to 
the destruction of the old world by water, and that of the Sodomites by fire; to 
the death and destruction of natural brute beasts. They shall be like wood cast 
into quenchless flame ; like chaff burnt up ; like tares consumed; like a dry branch 
reduced to ashes.” 


For a detailed examination of these comparisons, we must 
refer to our fuller discussion elsewhere. We only remark now 
(1) these are throughout the Scriptures simple images of 
terrific overthrow, often employed when not even physical 
death takes place, as any reader may test for himself. (2) 
From the very constitution of the material things employed in 
the imagery—and of all others—the process which symbolizes 
that overthrow must be attended with a secondary or inci- 
dental result, the dissolution of the substance. No figures 
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could be found not attended with that imperfection, so to call 
it. The alternative was to use the tamest of illustrations, and 
so to fail of setting forth the terror, or to employ such as 
these, fixing on the one grand idea of their fearfulness. The 
very diversity and literal incompatibleness of the material 
imagery employed, often in the same breath, should warn 
any man, intelligent or unintelligent, from all materializing of 
the meaning. 

Perhaps the shortest as well as most palpable and most in- 
controvertible reply to the annihilationist use of these com- 
parisons is to produce a living man in the Scriptures, employing 
nearly every one of them (and more also) to describe his own 
present wretched condition. We will introduce the patriarch 
Job: 

“The arrows of the Almighty are within me, the poison 
whereof drinketh up my spirit” (vi, 4). “Thine eyes are upon 
me, and I am not” (vii, 8). “For he breaketh me with a tempest. 
... He will not suffer me to take my breath” (ix, 18). “ Wilt 
thou break a leaf driven to and fro? and wilt thou pursue the dry 
stubble? And [I am] he [that] as a rotten thing consumeth” (xiii, 
25-28). “He teareth me in his wrath, who hateth me; he 
gnasheth upon me with his teeth. . . . I was at ease, but he 
hath broken me asunder; he hath also taken me up by the neck 
and shaken me to pieces... . Hecleaveth my reins asunder; .. . 
he poureth out my gall upon the ground. He breaketh me with 
breach upon breach. . . . On my eyelids is the shadow of death” 
(xvi, 9, 10, 12-16). “ My days are extinct ; the graves are ready 
for me” (xvii, 1). “He hath set darkness in my paths; he hath 
destroyed me on every side, and J am gone... . He hath also 
kindled his wrath against me” (xix, 8, 10,11). “They came 
upon me as a wide breaking-in of waters ; in the desolation they 
rolled themselves upon me. . . . They pursue my soul as the 
wind.” ‘ He hath cast me into the mire, and I am become like 
dust and ashes. Thou liftest me to the wind ; thou causest me to 
ride upon it, and dissolvest my substance. . . . I am a brother to 
dragons, and a companion to owls. My skin 7s black upon me, 
and my bones are burned with heat” (xxx, 14, 15, 19, 22, 28-30). 

If these utterances of the living Job are not an annihilation 
of the theory of annihilation, what could be? The language 
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describes a terrible reality, but that reality is suffering and not 
extinction. It is the overwhelming anguish of a living, con- 
scious being. 

VIL The theory of extinction in its latest form is inconsistent 
with itself. The original and the still nominal position is, that 
the penalty “death” is extinction. Mr. Dobney found himself, 
however, involved in a difficulty he could not solve, by the fact 
of degrees of punishment. Most other writers discreetly took no 
notice of the difficulty, although, to escape certain other diff- 
culties, some of them boldly denied a resurrection of the wicked. 

To obviate this insuperable objection, Mr. Hastings, and more 
especially Mr. Constable, have so modified the original theory 
as really to have given up the fundamental doctrine that ex- 
tinction or “ dissolution ” is the essential penalty of sin. ‘The 
process of dissolution will afford scope for that great variety of 
PUNISHMENT which the reprobate will suffer hereafter, from that 
which in its justice is terrible to that which, with equal justice, 
is scarcely felt at all” (p. 2). Chapter VII is devoted to the 
cautious unfolding of this subject of “distinctions in future pun- 
ishment.” He finds “room for that great distinction of guilt 
and consequent punishment which Scripture repeatedly insists 
on;” lays down the proposition that “the devils are punished 
in hell with a severity proportioned to their guilt ;” supposes that 
“the last being that retains the misery of existence will be that 
arch-fiend Satan, the leader in heaven’s rebellion. When the 
last race of man has long ceased to feel; when his fellow-angels 
have, one by one, been reduced to the state of death; he may 
still survive, longing for the time when he too may lay aside a 
life which is only one of pain.” 

Can there be a more distinct concession that extinction or 
“death,” as he terms it, is not the real punishment of sin—for 
death does not mean pain—but that suffering is the actual pen- 
alty—a suffering “proportioned to guilt?” He is thus obliged to 
fall back substantially upon the common doctrine. If extine- 
tion were the true penalty, then the greater the guilt the speed- 
ier the extinction. On the contrary, the greater the guilt the 
more prolonged the existence, till in the case of Satan it ap- 
proximates a real immortality. Or, to put it in another form, 
as Mr. ©. admits the punishment to be “endless,” and now 
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shows the “severity ” of the punishment to consist in suffering, 
it is hard to see why his double sommerset has not brought him 
close to the received doctrine of endless suffering; or to the 
Scripture statement concerning Satan—“ tormented for ever and 
ever.” If it be said that all this is attendant upon the death, 
we reply that by his own showing it is no necessary part of it; 
and furthermore, that this immense extension of the terms pun- 
ishment and death, to make them really include what the theory 
begins by denying, is a necessary surrender of the theory itself. 
VUI. The theory of extinction is in conflict with the unani- 
mous understanding of the Scriptures by all classes of men for 
eighteen centuries. Heretic, sceptic and Christian have been 
as one in this matter. It isa momentous comment on the ac- 
tual meaning of the Scriptures. The theory of extinction is 
purely a modern vagary. The tremendous weight of this one 
fact, as concerning the teaching of such a book on so funda- 
mental a point, is appreciated by the more thoughtful annihi- 
lationists. And they labor to set it aside; but in vain. Mr. 
Constable admits the universality of belief in the perpetual ex- 
istence of both the wicked and the good from the days of Ter- 
tullian—that is, from at least the earlier part of the third cen- 
tury. He admits that of the post-apostolic writers Tertullian 
himself abundantly maintains the orthodox doctrine of the 
Church; and it is found in the Clementine Recognitions of 
about the same date: in Tatian, who flourished about or after 
the middle of the second century, and in Athenagoras in the 
last half of the same century. Their statements are too minute 
and unequivocal to admit even of a moment’s questioning.* 


* Thus the Recognitions of Clement: ‘The impious are immortal. . . . They 
endure without end the torments of eternal fire” (ch. xxviii). Athenagoras (De 
Resurrectione, ch. xii, seq.) argues at length that man was created to be immortal, 
and that the mortal body raised, and the immortal soul, are to be punished to- 
gether. Tatian writes (Address to the Greeks, ch, xiv): ‘‘ The soul is not in itself 
immortal, O Greeks, but mortal. Yet it is possible for it not to die. If indeed it 
knows not the truth, it dies and is dissolved with the body, but rises again at the 
end of the world with the body, receiving death by punishment in immortality.” 
Again: “The wicked demons will not partake of everlasting life. . . . And as we 
to whom it now easily happens to die afterward receive the immortal enjoyment 
or the painful with immortality, so the demons who abuse the present life to pur- 
poses of wrong-doing, dying continually while they live, will hereafter have the 
same immortality,” etc. 

VOL. XXX. 44 
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But it is claimed that the apostolic fathers as a body, and 
“the best ” of the post-apostolic, viz: Justin Martyr, Theophilus 
of Antioch, Irenzeus and Clemens Alexandrinus, held to the 
doctrine of extinction. 

This bold claim vanishes before the slightest scrutiny. The 
cool assurance of appealing to the apostolic fathers appears 
from Mr. Constable’s statement of the case: ‘Immortality is 
asserted by them to be peculiar to the redeemed. The punish- 
ment of the wicked is emphatically declared by them to be 
everlasting; but its issue is with them, as it is with Scripture, 
‘ destruction,’ ‘death,’ ‘loss of life.’” The baselessness of the 
claim appears in the statement, hinging as it does on these three 
perverted words. It really calls for no counter evidence. But 
we are able, in regard to some of these writers, to do the 
supererogatory work of showing the claim to be not merely 
baseless, but positively wrong. The allusions are usually des- 
titute of explanation; but in the epistle of Barnabas we find 
this (sec. xx): “The way of darkness is crooked and full of 
malediction (xatapas); for it is the way of eternal death with 
vengeance” (or with punishment, pera rzympias). Such a 
statement, though brief, seems to us perfectly explicit. While 
in Polycarp’s solitary letter to the Phillippians nothing is found 
that bears on the question, the “ Martyrium Polycarpi” puts in 
his mouth these remarkable words of reply to the proconsul: 
“ You threaten me with the fire that burns for an hour and is 
soon extinguished ; for you are ignorant of the fire of the com- 
ing judgment and [the fire] of eternal punishment [aiwviov 
xohacecs] reserved for the ungodly” (sec. xi). Here the an- 
tithesis speaks for itself. The narrative also declares (sec. ii.) 
of the martyrs generally, that “‘despising the torments of this 
world, [they] by one hour’s endurance escaped the eternal pun- 
ishment. And the fire of the fierce tormentors seemed cool to 
them ; for they had before their eyes the fire that is eternal and 
never extinguished.” This again is sufficiently plain from the 
contrast. * 





* The “Martyrium Policarpi” purports to be an encyclical letter from the 
Church in Smyrna, written by request of the Church in Philomelium, and as 
Hefele observes, within one year of his death (see sec. xviii). The genuineness 
of the letter is generally accepted. 
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These are the only distinct indications coming from apostolic 
times. Clement's so-called second letter to the Corinthians, 
which is probably not genuine, contains clearer indications 
of the common doctrine (sec. vi, x, xi), and the epistle to Diog- 
netus, of early but uncertain date, is still more distinct (sec. x). 

The appeal to Justin, Irenzus, Theophilus and Clemens 
Alexandrinus is still more unwarranted. For these writers 
being more extended in their utterances, while freely using the 
same Scripture phraseology, have expressed themselves quite 
definitely in conflict with the theory of extinction. We cannot 
find room for full quotation. But let us take the earliest of 
these witnesses, Justin, born about A. D. 114. In his first 
apology, ch. viii, Justin writes thus: “And Plato in like 
manner used to say that Rhadamanthus and Minos would 
punish the wicked who came before them; and we say that the 
same thing will be done, but at the hand of Christ, and upon 
the wicked in the same bodies united again to their spirits, 
which are now to undergo everlasting punishment, and not as 
Plato said, for a thousand years.” This is doubly clear. 
Again (ch. xviii): “And that he [Satan] would be sent into 
the fire with his host and the men who follow him, and would 
be punished for an endless duration, Christ foretold.” Again 
(ch. xxxviii): ‘They having been shut up in eternal fire shall 
suffer their just punishment and penalty.” The best comment 
on his notion of eternal punishment is found in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, ch. iv: “ Moreover, I would say [says his early 
teacher], that they are not punished unless they are conscious 
of the punishment.” “No, indeed” [answers Justin]. Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus devotes a chapter in the Stromata (Bk. iv, ch. 
vi) to proving that the apostles (as well as the Saviour) de- 
scended into Hades to “ preach the gospel to those who perished 
{mark the word] in the flood, or rather had been chained, and 
to those kept in ward and guard.” He declares that “souls, 
although darkened by passions, when released from their 
bodies, are able to perceive more clearly,” explaining also that 
“the more subtle substance, the soul, could never receive any 
injury from the grosser element, the water, its subtle and simple 
nature rendering it impalpable, called as it is incorporeal.” 
Theophilus (to Autolycus, ch. vii) says, “lest if now you con- 
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tinue unbelieving, you be convinced hereafter when you are 
tormented with eternal punishments, which punishments, when 
they had been foretold by the prophets, the later-born poets and 
philosophers stole from the Holy Scriptures to make their doc- 
trines worthy of credit.” He speaks (ch. xxxii) of the “ eternal 
punishments ” in the plural, Irenzeus (Advers. Haer. Bk. v, ch. 
xxxiv) speaks just as distinctly. It requires some hardihood 
to appropriate these writers; but the claim is in keeping with 
the general style of argument. 

IX. The theory of extinction is in conflict with historic truth 
in its account of the origin of the received doctrine of future 
punishment. It became imperative to show how the whole 
Christian Church came by its doctrine. These writers have 
steadily endeavored to refer it to an extra-scriptural source. 
Mr. Constable's theory, which we would like to quote in full 
did our space admit, is that the received doctrine came from the 
adoption, by the fathers, of the Platonic idea that every soul 
is immortal (p. 55): that Tertullian gave especial currency to 
the principle: that all the fathers adopted this notion of natural 
immortality, “and made it the rigid rule for the interpretation 
of Scripture.” “On this point Plato took rank, not among 
prophets and apostles, but above all prophets and apostles; and 
“the deduction of reason, half-doubted by Plato himself, was 
by these platonizing fathers palmed off on’men’s minds as the 
teaching of revelation.” The “nameless forger” of the Clem- 
entine Homilies “was the first maintainer of the doctrine of 
eternal life in hell ;” and “ here in these shameless forgeries and 
vagaries of unhallowed fancy [aided by Athenagoras, Tatian, 
and the “ powerful advocate ” Tertullian] lies the mean origin 
of a dogma which now overshadows [Mr. Constable’s italics] the 
Christian Church” (p. 56.) This is precisely, though briefly, 
his account, fairly stated. 

Was ever a more preposterous accumulation of historical fol- 
lies? The thing to be explained, is not how a few blind and 
ignorant adherents of certain men, for a brief period, but how 
all Christendom, through all the centuries, were induced to ac- 
cept this interpretation ;—not merely Catholics, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Nestorians, but Protestantism too, with its countless 
scholars and thinkers of every description, De Wettes and 
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Meyers as well as Scotts and Doddridges, Alfords and Ellicotts ; 
—not the men alone who easily submitted to the doctrine, but, 
in Mr. Constable’s words “such men as Tillotson, Robert Hall, 
Isaak Taylor, Albert Barnes” who “ while they accepted the 
doctrine loved it not, and those who like John Foster, stood 
appalled before it; and not these only, but the outside skeptics, 
Parkers and Paines, who have always reproached the New Tes- 
tament with this doctrine. ‘lo this wonderful unanimity of 
interpretation from all these various stand points, a unanimity 
so great that not even Origen dreamed of solving his difficulty 
by the theory of extinction, there comes the ridiculous explana- 
tion that this mighty mass of independent thinkers have all had 
it ‘‘ PALMED OFF upon them as the teaching of revelation,” by 
some four men in the second and third centuries, one a Mon- 
tanist, one a Gnostic, one a “nameless shameless forger,” and 
the fourth a man of small note; that these four enthroned Plato 
“above all prophets and apostles,” and took for their new Pla- 
tonic departure “a deduction of reason half-doubted by Plato 
himself ;” that they carried the half-doubted Platonism against 
the Bible and against the weight of such men as Theophilus, 
Justin, Irenzeus and Clemens Alexandrinus, “ the most learned, 
the holiest and the soundest of the fathers immediately succeed- 
ing the apostolic age” (p. 54): and, to crown all, when not the 
faintest trace remains in all ecclesiastical antiquity of the strug- 
gle by which this stupendous revolution was effected. Is this 
the reasoning of sanity? And what of the theory that is neces- 
sitated to strengthen itself by such another theory? 

The explanation becomes, if possible, still more frivolous 
when we bear in mind that the doctrine of immortality was not 
peculiar to Plato at all. The only thing peculiar to him was 
certain modes of argument concerning it. Even Mr. Constable 
speaks of Plato as “deriving his inspiration from Egypt,” when 
he taught a Tartarus with its fiery streams whence none could 
come forth” (p. 42). Again (p. 14), “ neither a future life nor 
judgment and punishment to come, were ideas novel to man. 
Heathen poetry and prose perpetually discussed them before 
the preaching of the gospel.” This isa true testimony. But 
it is the finishing stroke to the theory we have cited. 
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X. The theory of extinction is, in its extra-scriptural argu- 
ment, in conflict with the legitimate methods and sound princi- 
ples of reasoning. Its supplementary supports—if indeed they 
are supplementary, rather than principal—are wholly unwar- 
ranted. 

It is often a trustworthy clue to the significance of a system, 
to watch whither it drifts and what company it keeps. The 
strainings of Scripture and patristic literature are paralleled by 
the straining of principles. 

Thus Mr. Constable necessarily contends that in all punish- 
ment God’s “great end is prevention,” and his least end is 
retribution (p. 45). This has been often said ; but who knows 
it? Who is prepared to prove that as God the Infinite is 
greater than his finite universe, so the heinousness of sin may 
not consist in its defiance of him, and the highest reason for its 
punishment may not be its ill-desert? If prevention were the 
chief end, who can answer why sin was suffered to enter at all, 
and why the sinner was not left uncreated? It is a rash asser- 
tion. 

Tt is still more rash to assert with “fierce denial ” (p. 41) that 
so protracted a punishment for so brief sinning would be un- 
just. This is the old Universalist objection, which all these 
writers insist is valid. But who will tell’ us how long a punish- 
ment is just? How long an imprisonment is just for the 
momentary throwing of a lighted match into an inhabited house 
at night, or the momentary stroke with an axe or club, or even 
the momentary writing of a forged signature? Or, as Mr. Con- 
stable admits that “the laws of Nature are the laws of God” 
(p. 41), how large a part of the life of three-score is it just in 
God to brand with the disgrace of an infamous but transient 
crime committed in youth. Or, as he admits that there are 
spirits now in prison (p. 63) kept in chains of darkness, and 
(p. 88) that Satan himself may probably outlast all other suf- 
ferers, again we ask who can set the limit to God’s punishment 
of sin? 

But inasmuch as any possible theoretical difficulty on this 
point is practically solved, even to our apprehension, by the 
continuance of sin and growing ill-desert hereafter, according 
both to Scripture and the natural tendencies of sin, it is instruc- 
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tive to observe the singular lengths of unreason to which 
reasoners may be driven by a false theory, in Mr. Constable’s 
two-fold reply. First comes this astounding position: “It may 
be fairly questioned whether, according to any principles of 
divine or human law, the lost in hell are capable of sinning. We 
do not believe they are. Out of and beyond all law, they are 
incapable of transgressing law.” Truly a desperate resort, to 
assert that a moral being in any portion of God’s realm by his 
very wickedness loses his obligation to obey, and by the very 
greatness of sin ceases to be a sinner! Alas for the theory that 
abrogates the first principles, the very sun-light, of morality. 

But itis further said to be contrary to Scripture, which declares 
“that the punishment of the future is for the sins of the pres-: 
ent.” Notatall Forthe Scripture penalty of “ death,” as we 
have seen, includes both the moral state and its resultant woe. 
Primarily, the spiritual condition is the death. Any man who 
pronounces this phase of the penalty to be unjust and ‘“‘ worthy 
of a Jeffreys” (p. 41) raves at random. For he fights the 
general course of things under God’s government in this life. 
One of the direst effects of sin here, is that it engenders sin. 
Vice perpetuates itself. Crime leads on to crime, and often en- 
sures its own perpetuation. There are falls so disastrous that 
they shut up the path of recovery. And it is, perhaps, the 
most terrible aspect of sin itself, that once committed, it is, with- 
out God’s help, practically without remedy ; it forever entails 
sin. Zhe equilibrium is hopelessly lost, Of this simple fact 
every living man is the proof. It is, therefore, idle to denounce 
in fiery strains the “ burning wrong” of this solemn fact. For 
in refusing to accept this dreadful fact in the natural history of 
sin, a man not only breaks away from the Scriptures, but from 
intelligent Deism, and fights with the course of God in Provi- 
dence. Man falls naturally; he is recovered only supernaturally. 
“It is easy,” said the heathen Quintilian, “to change a good 
thing into a bad, but who ever heard of changing a bad thing 
into a good.” 

Another chief reliance of the advocates of extinction is to 
assert the eternal continuance of evil to be incompatible with 
the divine perfections. If that be so, then its continuance for 
six thousand years at least already 7 inconsistent with the di- 
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vine perfections. For, as Mr. Constable admits (and as Whate- 
ley so ably pointed out), “ what after all is the grand mystery 
in connection with evil,” is “its permission for any period in 
God’s world.” And here is an end of all a priori reasoning as 
to its ever being driven entirely out. For the great Governor 
to suffer it forever is but to do for one six thousand years after 
another, what he has been doing for six thousand years already. 
Is it said, he permits it “for some wise end?” Some wise end 
will then justify its continuance forever. Do we say, that wise 
end cannot exist? He who says that thing positively must 
be either God or a fool. It is vain to say that “God has 
pledged his word” to the extinction of evil, and to quote some 
general and solitary phrase concerning “ the restitution of all 
things” (Acts iii, 21). The thing to be shown is that the 
phrase means more than the complete ascendancy of righteous- 
ness and the righteous, and the thorough prostration and punish- 
ment of sin and sinners. So far as the phrase goes, it helps the 
Universalist far more than the Annihilationist. An annibila- 
tion would seem to be the extreme opposite of a “ restitution.” 

It is such presumptuous arguments as these which seem 
after all to be the chief dependence of the advocates of extinc- 
tion. And this leads to our final remark. 

XI. The theory of extinction, as asserted by many of its 
advocates, is in irreconcilable conflict with the possibility of 
accepting counter-evidence. They have prejudged the case, 
according to their own statements, as effectively as ever did 
Hume or Strauss the question of miracles. 

A few short specimens shall suffice. Mr. E. Burnham de- 
clares that the doctrine he opposes represents God “as an 
implacable tyrant,” and he inquiries significantly, “Is it pos- 
sible that any human being can practically believe such a hor- 
rible collection of revolting absurdities!” Ellis and Read, after 
setting forth their argument, add, “ Therefore, there is no amount 
of the clearest testimony which could possibly teach the oppo- 
site doctrine ;” and they declare that if such testimony were 
found in the Scriptures (conflicting with the teachings which 
they, Ellis and Read, have found there), “we might be fully 
justified in rending our Bibles to pieces!” Mr. Blain declares, 
with reference to the common doctrine, “it is sin to believe a 
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doctrine which impeaches his [God’s] attributes.” H. L 
Hastings says that “it staggers the faith of the devout; how 
then can it be received by the unbelieving?” Mr. Hudson 
significantly declares of his theory “it gives us a valid The- 
ism” [!] and that he doubts ‘if an exclusively Scriptural argu- 
ment will prove satisfactory to very many, however clearly it 
may appear to be made out.” And now Mr. Constable, in 
addition to numerous dire epithets and heated paragraphs, closes 
one long similar outburst of his “ perfervidum ingenium,” in 
the following strain : 

“ For ever and for ever! Millions of years of torment gone, and yet torment no 
nearer to its close! Not one, but myriads to suffer thus! Their endless cries! 
Their ceaseless groans! Their interminable despair! Why Heaven and Earth 
and Stars in their infinite number—all worlds that roll through the great Creator’s 
space—would raise one universal shout of horror at such a course. Love for God 
would give way to hatred. Apostacy would no longer be partial, but universal. 
All would stand aloof in irrepressible loathing from the tyrant on the throne, for a 
worse thing than Manichzism pictured would be seated there—the One Eternal 
Principle would be the Principle of Evil.” 


Let the reader ponder these utterances, and say what éan 


testimony avail to persons who occupy such a position ? 
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Artictke VIL—ROTHE ON REVELATION AND 
INSPIRATION,* 


FIRST, PRELIMINARY ESSAY, ON THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF 
EVANGELICAL DOGMATICS. 


In undertaking a new discussion of some of the chief topics 
of dogmatic theology, it is necessary to define the place occu- 
pied by Dogmatics in our evangelical system of doctrine, in 
order that the reader may be familiar with the point of view 
from which the present investigation proceeds. 

Dogmatics is the science of dogmas. But dogmas must exist 
before dogmatics, for a science is dependent on its material ; 
and so the question arises, What is adogma? This can be best 
answered by forming a true conception of what religion is, since 
it is in religion that dogmas have their roots. 

In its origin religion is something subjective—piety; its 
primitive element is the subjective one; the objective part is 
secondary and derived. Moreover, a nevessary condition of sub- 
jective religion is—Revelation. For the human consciousness 
does not become consciousness of God till aroused by some- 
thing external and objective; and this is revelation, whether 
natural or supernatural. But once aroused, religious feeling 
cannot remain subjective; for the more it is expressed the more 
it acquires fixed forms of expression, stamps its peculiarities 
upon some external element, and thus is reduced to definite 
statements and forms. Thus to subjective religion there is 
added objective religion—an assemblage of representations and 
statements, in which piety takes on a fixed, objective existence, 
according to its peculiar character and type. But as religious 
experience itself passes through a number of stages in its devel- 
opment, so likewise does the process by which it becomes ob- 
jective consist of several steps. 

First—the individual comes before the general, as in all the 
functions of personality. Feeling, which changes with every 





* The following Article is a translation and condensation of the first portion of 
the little work, entitled Zur Dogmutik, by the late Dr. Richard Rothe, one of the 
ablest and most distinguished of the theologians of Germany. 
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object, precedes knowledge, in which the mind varies not; 
feeling comes before knowledge. So religious knowledge first 
begins through religious feeling, as a religious instinct or intui- 
tion. The intuition of God is our earliest religious idea. 

Secondly—feeling becomes knowing, religious intuition be- 
comes religious speculative thought, becomes objective in re- 
ligious theory or doctrine. Religious knowledge first emerges 
as mere representation of feeling—the description of the intui- 
tion, and this, when objectivized, becomes religious opinion or 
belief. Afterwards, becoming speculative thought, its objective 

_form is religious theorem or doctrine. At this stage religious 
knowledge consists of an approximative expression of the con- 
tents of the religious consciousness, in a number of disconnected 
theorems or doctrines. And the last step is to collect all the 
theorems into an organic whole—a doctrinal system. Now 
when the process we have described takes place in a religious 
community, in the church, the doctrines thus receiving their 
final determination become dogmas. The church forms definite 
religious doctrines, expressly as the adequate expression of a 
definite religious consciousness common to all its members and 
sanctioned by its authority. Thus religious doctrine becomes 
church doctrine or dogma. Without this positive and openly 
authorized doctrine there can be no church, and each church 
has its own dogmas; for since the division of the Church there 
is no such thing as universal dogma. A dogma, then, is a 
doctrine expressly set forth by the church itself, as the adequate 
and universally valid expression of its own peculiar modifica- 
tion of religious feeling, in some one of its elements. 

We can now explain the term “dogmatics.” Dogmas come 
into being at first one by one, and afterwards unite themselves 
in a mere aggregate, not a real organism. But with this, relig- 
ious speculative thought cannot be satisfied, nor can it rest till 
it has collected all that comes within its province into an organic 
whole—a system. Thus the further problem of the church is 
to apprehend the dogmas themselves through their systematic 
arrangement and interworking upon each other. Dogmatics is 
the solution of this problem. It is the scientific exposition of 

the doctrines in which any limited ecclesiastical community has 

explicitly and authentically set forth its peculiar religious con- 
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sciousness, in their inner connection with each other. The mere 
setting forth of the logical connection between them, the mere 
rubricating of them under loci communes, wil! not suffice. The 
organizing principle must be discovered, and truly discovered 
too, not arbitrarily assumed. And this process involves a kind 
of criticism of the doctrines themselves, which, while it should 
undoubtedly be free, still must follow no other rules than those 
principles which the church itself has recognized as valid for 
its doctrine, and must not foist in rules which are abhorrent to 
the church; as, for instance, some philosophical system. 

Dogmatics is thus a positive and a historical-critical branch | 
of knowledge. It has a given object, namely, the positive, 
historically-given church doctrine. Out of this it has to con- 
struct a scientific system, and has to determine how far this 
church doctrine corresponds to its own true idea. Dogmatics 
is not at all a speculative science, though it presupposes a spec- 
ulative system, as an indispensable, instrument. Without pos- 
sessing, independently, a speculative system of theology, no one 
is prepared to devote himself to dogmatics. Moreover, a mix- 
ture of positive and speculative elements under the name of 
dogmatic theology is of all things the weakest and most un- 
profitable. 

We now come to the inquiry, What is the distinctive princi- 
ple of Protestant-evangelical dogmatics? In other words, What 
is the distinctive peculiarity of the religious consciousness of 
the Protestant-evangelical Church, the scientific expression of 
which is Protestant-evangelical dogmatics? The principle of a 
church is the same as that of its dogmatic system. And by 
principle is meant that which distinguishes this church from 
others—the peculiar principle of that historical development 
which we call the Reformation, considered, not as a secular 
crisis, a political event, but as an improvement within the 
church, an ecclesiastical crisis, a religious event. 

The peculiarity of the Christian religious consciousness is, 
that the pious subject, whether the individual or the church, is 
conscious of a real communion with God, but a communion 
dependent on that redemption from sin which was wrought by 
Jesus of Nazareth. And the peculiar modification, which 
changes this universal principle of Christian piety into that of 
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the evangelical church, is expressed in a twofold formula, a 
duality of principles, a so-called material, and a so-called formal 
principle. The material principle is, that men are justified 
before God only through faith in Christ, as the expiator for sin, 
by the free grace of God without human merit. The formal 
principle is the sole and unrestricted normative authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. These two principles cannot be separated 
—they work into each other, they are historically connected. 
It is true that the main fact, out of which, historically speaking, 
the Reformation arose, was the personal experience which the 
Reformers had of justification by faith. But it is no less true 
that they came to this experience through a return to the Holy 
Scripture, a new disclosure to them of the meaning of the 
Bible, in particular of the Pauline epistles; and that from the 
very first their consciousness of this fact was perfectly clear. 
Again, according to the material principle, the sinful individual 
must exercise faith in Christ for himself, without the interven- 
tion of any third person whatever. The church cannot (accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic doctrine) do this in his place. The 
church can only point him to Christ, the propitiation for sin, and 
leave him to take his own position of faith or unbelief. Evi- 
dently this Christ, with whom the sinner is to have immediate 
personal relation, must be made known to him objectively, 
through an authentic documentary description, presented to 
him ir such a way that the understanding of it does not depend 
on any foreign human authority. Such a record is found alone 
in the Holy Scriptures. And thus the material and formal prin- 
ciples of the evangelical church and theology are in truth one, 
inseparable. 

The specific peculiarity, then, of the Christian piety of the 
evangelical church is, that it has its origin in the justification of 
sinful man by the free grace of God, through faith in Christ as 
the expiator for sin, whom he has learned to know personally 
as authentically presented in the Holy Scripture. 

The next inquiry is, What are the sources of Protestant- 
evangelical dogmatics ? 

Dogmatics consists of two elements—historical and critical. 
It has to decide what the doctrine of the church is, and then 
critically to examine the same. The present question has ref- 
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erence only to the first element. What the dogmas are is to 
be determined exclusively from the creeds—symbolical books 
—of the evangelical church. And when these are not sufficient, 
recourse must be had to dogmatic tradition in the church, and 
to the scientific resources of the dogmatic theologian himself. 
And by dogmatic, scientific tradition, is meant that which lies 
in the writings of the Reformers, and especially the earlier of 
the evangelical theologians. 

How shall these evangelical dogmas be classified into a 
system? It is evident that the evangelical religious conscious- 
ness has two sides—the consciousness of gin and the conscious- 
ness of grace. Hence, it is under these two divisions that the 
evangelical dogmas will arrange themselves. But the first of 
these conceptions involves two others—Man and God; for sin 
is the separation between man and God. Thus the first main 
division naturally falls into three subdivisions—the doctrine of 
God, or theology proper, the doctrine of Man, or anthropology, 
and the doctrine of sin, or hamartiology. And the second main 
division contains two elements—objective and subjective grace 
—the doctrine of Jesus, the Redeemer of sinful men, or soterol- 
ogy, and the doctrine of redemption, of the actual restoration of 
the communion of men with God, or soteriology. The doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures should be classified as a part of the doc- 
trine of redemption, and under the title of “ means of grace.” 
The ordinary arrangement has been to place Bibliology as an 
introduction to the whole system, under the title of “sources of 
our knowledge of Christian truth,” making it the most important 
part—the very summit—of the whole system. The old evan- 
gelical doctrine of the Holy Scriptures taught that they were, 
not simply the medium, but the very foundation of faith in 
Christ, so that belief in their divinity precedes faith. The ulti- 
mate ground of this mode of viewing the Holy Scriptures lies: in 
the assumption that piety consists originally in knowledge, and 
knowledge of such a kind that it must be put into the man from 
without, in the form of doctrine. Hence, the first question of 
all was, Where is this doctrinal knowledge to be found without 
danger of mistake, whose reception into the understanding gen- 
erates piety? In other words, What are the sources of religious 
truth? The answer was, The origin of such truth is in a divine 
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revelation, whose function is the impartation of such doctrines 
as are undiscoverable by the natural human reason. Thus all 
religious interests were finally reduced to this—how to find out 
where these revealed doctrines are authentically recorded. The 
evangelical church found this source in the Holy Scriptures 
alone, and hence was compelled to begin its dogmatic system 
with Bibliology. 

Natural as this procedure was in the case of the older evan- 
gelical church, in itself considered it is false and erroneous. By 
it Bibliology is divided and partly discussed as a special topic 
under the head of the “ doctrine of Holy Scripture,” partly under 
the head of “the means of grace,” where it properly belongs. 
This whole method of treating the subject rests on a misconcep- 
tion of the relation between evangelical piety and the Bible, and 
is dogmatically untenable. The Holy Scripture is the medium 
of our faith in Christ; but no evangelical Christian will say 
that he arrived at faith in Christ through belief in the divinity 
of the Scripture, and that, therefore, belief in the Scripture is 
the foundation of faith in Christ, precedes it, and is presupposed 
by it. Rather will every evangelical Christian who understands 
himself rightly decide that his belief in Christ and in the Bible 
are codrdinate—originated at one and the same time. Still, 
though the old arrangement is inconvenient for the discussion 
of the subject from the modern point of view, it bas some ad- 
vantages; and if Bibliology retains its place at the summit of 
the dogmatic edifice, it is best to throw it into the form of 
prolegomena. 

The last topic of this essay is—the method of treating indi- 
vidual dogmas. The criticism of a dogma must not proceed 
from a point of view foreign to itself, but must be according to 
the same standard which is implied in the dogma and in the 
system to which it belongs, and which, consequently, the evan- 
gelical church itself has expressly recognized as its standard, or 
at least must so recognize to be logically consistent. 

(1.) One standard at least the evangelical church itself ex- 
pressly lays down, by which it tests all doctrine—the Holy 
Scripture. Without this standard it could not even be Chris- 
tian, for its position would then be outside of all connection 
with the original, historical appearance of Christianity ; it would 
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lie outside of the circle of its historical development, it would 
plainly be an aberration. The ideal of an evangelical dogmatic 
system is, that it should contain no religious proposition which 
is irreconcilable with the Scripture, and none which cannot be 
legitimately derived from the teachings of the Scriptures; and 
that it should contain no Scriptural doctrine which has not had 
a living and fruitful development in the church. By the term 
“Scriptures” in this connection is meant the New Testament. 
For though dogmaties is dependent on the Old Testament be- 
cause the two dispensations are historically, essentially one, yet 
this dependence is liable to certain limitations grounded in this 
very relation between the two economies. Hence, the authority 
of the Old Testament for evangelical dogmatics is conditioned 
upon the New Testament. In the work of testing each dogma 
by the Holy Scriptures, a “Biblical theology” may be of the 
greatest assistance if reliably worked out. If this is wanting, 
the dogmatic theologian must call in the aid of the most 
thorough exegesis. 

(2.) Dogmatic criticism must go still further. Our church 
puts forth its dogmas as scientific productions, and such in 
reality they are. Therefore, they come within the jurisdiction 
of scientific criticism, and are subject to the rule of scientific 
correctness and completeness. They were not built fire-proof 
once for all; they have become what they now are gradually, 
through many previous unsuccessful attempts to find an ade- 
quate form for the contents of faith. The purpose of this criti- 
cism is to determine whether any doctrine is contradictory to 
itself or to any other doctrine of the same church ; whether it is 
completely defined or partly left indefinite; whether the con- 
ceptions which lie at the basis of the doctrine of the church are 
clear and correct, or defective or positively false. These con- 
ceptions, again, have their history, and are often modified ; for 
instance, the conceptions of matter and spirit, of nature and 
personality, of body and soul—terms often used in dogmatics, 
and a change in the meaning of which must produce the widest 
effects. Further, the inquiry is to be made, whether the dogma 
in question takes for granted anything which, in the present 
state of science, must be considered as undoubtedly false, and 
whether it may not stand in contradiction with sciences not 
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theological—astronomy, geology, history—especially those re- 
sults of science which were unknown at the time or place in 
which the dogma had its origin. 

(3.) All religious ideas and conceptions run back to an origin 
in religious feeling, as modified, however, by divine revelation. 
To this all dogmas go back finally as their source, for they are 
expressions of religious consciousness, Experience proves the 
correctness of this view. Ifa dogma of religion is assailed with 
arguments to which its adherent cannot reply, he does not for 
that reason give it up, but his wltima ratio is—feeling; he can- 
not feel as though it is not true. The last inquiry, then, is, 
whether the dogma springs from a real religious root, or merely 
from a scientific interest? We are all in the habit of associating 
together certain religious feelings and certain ideas and concep- 
tions, and so we unconsciously assume that they belong together 
by an inner necessity. On the other hand, conditions of re- 
ligious feeling which are nearly related to each other take on 
very different forms of expression in different times, places, 
churches and individuals. Thus misleading prejudices surround 
us, and the dogmatic theologian needs the utmost courage and 
acuteness to apply this test. 

We have then a threefold criticism to which every dogma 
must be subjected—Biblical, scientific and religious. Criticism 
will receive invaluable aid in finding the weak places in evan- 
gelical dogmatics from history, and especially from the history 
of heresies. It will examine with the sharpest glance those 
dogmas which have been received without modification from 
the Catholic Church, lest they may have been transferred with- 
out being thought out in their new connection. The very 
dogmas which our forefathers thus brought over without exam- 
ination are the ones that now give most offence to our contem- 
poraries. The knots that were tied at Niczea and Chalcedon 
may need to be differently tied now. And wholly to neglect 
these, while striving unto weariness to reconcile the creeds and 
confessions of to-day, is to strain at gnats and swallow camels. 
It is the sacred duty of the dogmatic theologian to prosecute, 
with the utmost earnestness, an honest, impartial, rigorous criti- 
cism of the doctrines of the church. For they are, according 
to the express teaching of the church, not God’s word, but man’s 
work, the result of the labor of learned men. 

VOL. XXX. 45 
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REVELATION. 


Bibliology, according to the previous essay, is prefixed, in 
the form of prolegomena, to our dogmatic system. It comprises 
two topics—the doctrine of Revelation, and the doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and before the latter can be rightly laid down, 
a true conception of Revelation must be attained. Yet hitherto, 
in the evangelical theology, the two conceptions-—Revelation 
and Scripture—have been identified without ceremony. The 
old theology, conceiving of revelation as the supernatural im- 
partation to men of religious knowledge, directly inferred from 
this the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures as the source of 
this knowledge. They held that revelation copsisted in the 
suggestion to the minds of prophets and apostles of things and 
words relating to the doctrines of the faith, and apart from the 
inspiration of the Scriptures they had no clear idea of Divine 
revelation. The distinction between the terms “ Divine revela- 
tion” and “the Bible” is among the permanent acquisitions of 
recent theology. 

The more modern doctrine is somewhat as follows: God's 
revealing activity is a part of his redemptive work, the neces- 
sary preliminary which makes redemption itself possible as a 
historical fact. The essential thing in revelation is the purifi- 
cation and strengthening of the consciousness of God in man; 
a consciousness which man is able naturally to attain to through 
the various ways in which God makes himself known, both in- 
ternal and external, but which, in consequence of sin, is neither 
correct nor certain. I do not mean that this is the only way in 
which God educates men and prepares redemption, and that, 
therefore, the Divine leading of men to salvation is confined to 
the compass of Biblical religion. On the contrary, I believe 
that the power of God, educating men to salvation, has extended 
to every part of our race, and will dosototheend. But I hold 
that this Divine training has been a revealing one only in the 
line of the Biblical history, and that the true consciousness of 
God was reached nowhere else. The very conception of revela- 
tion is—a revealing of God. God is the only object which 
Divine revelation reveals. Whatever it adds to our knowledge 
is exclusively knowledge of God. Through it we acquire 
nothing directly in regard to other objects of knowledge, though 
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indirectly it throws light upon all the world. The business of 
perception and observation is turned over to us, and we must 
give ourselves to honest and severe labor, and pass through a 
thousand failures, and attain knowledge with toil. Astronomy 
is not revealed to men, but the starry heavens are unvailed to 
their gaze—the astronomy they shall themselves find out and 
construct. 

The old theology made man’s relation to revelation, in the 
reception of it, a mechanical one. God was conceived of as 
revealing himself to man without man’s codperation, pouring 
his revelation into the soul of man, and man receiving it from 
his hand in a merely passive relation. God not acting with the 
soul, but working upon it by a pure act of his Almighty power, 
causing an assemblage of new and entirely foreign conceptions 
to be mirrored, in a magical way, in the consciousness of man. 
Such a revelation would transgress the very laws of our being, 
by which nothing can ever come into our personality—become 
a part of ourselyves—except through our own spontaneity. The 
interposition must be a moral not a mechanical one. No reve- 
lation is conceivable except that which is personally and mor- 
ally conditioned. The magical element is characteristic of the 
heathen religions, the personal of the Christian, and particularly 
of evangelical religion. 

If we ask, then, by what means the consciousness of God, 
darkened and weakened by sin, shall be restored to purity and 
power, the answer must be, He brings about this change by an 
influence which awakens the powers of man’s soul into a natural 
activity. A uew consciousness of God cannot be developed 
from within by an immediate, that is a magical, impartation. 
God must first be externally united to men, making use of the 
susceptibility of consciousness to outward impressions according 
to psychological laws. The human consciousness is unable, 
because of sin, to attain to a complete consciousness of God 
from the data which are naturally given; therefore, God will 
strengthen these data in such a way that the true and certain 
idea of Him will be reflected clearly in the human soul. But 
whatever he causes to enter within the horizon of human ap- 
prehension will be in the form of external facts, either in the 
sphere of nature or history. If God reveals himself to sinful 
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men, he will begin by causing certain new events—natural or 
historical—to take place in such a way that out of them the 
human consciousness can construct a clear and correct idea of 
God, in accordance with natural psychological laws. These 
events must be such as are only explicable through the idea of 
God—in a word, supernatural, or rather super-creaturely. The 
character of God—what we call his moral attributes—can only 
be made known to men through an activity which proposes to 
itself and realizes an end only through the presence of God in 
history. God enters into the ordinary course of history as an 
active Person, by means of a series of events undoubtedly su- 
pernatural and peculiarly Divine, and places Himself thus in 
such a nearness to men that He can be seen even by their sin- 
darkened eyes. This element of revelation, which, for the sake 
of clearness, we shall call “ Manifestation of God,” appears first 
of all in the Biblical records. 

But manifestation alone is not Divine revelation, and cannot 
accomplish its purpose: to this objective compound there must 
be added the subjective one—lInspiration. For manifestation 
will not accomplish its ends unless it be rightly understood. 
Yet sinful man cannot rightly understand the Divine manifesta- 
tion, as the Christian knows by his own experience, and as is 
evident from the nature of the case. For by sin the organ of 
knowledge—consciousness—is changed, and the diseased eye 
sees nothing rightly. There must be an enlightenment from 
God—an inspiration. Manifestation and Inspiration are neither 
one possible without the other, and prove each other. The 
former without the latter would be a mere portentum, and in- 
spiration without manifestation would be a fantastic light. The 
two in inseparable unity constitute revelation—the one on its 
objective and external, the other on its inner and subjective 
side. 

And here it must not be overlooked that both manifestation 
and inspiration are historically conditioned and limited ; whence 
it follows that Divine revelation can only come to pass gradu- 
ally through a series of steps. For God, in making Himself 
knowable to men, must do so within the limits of vheir under- 
standing, according to the conditions existing at the time; He 
cannot do this by means of events which would remain inex- 
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plicable to them. In the explanations which he gives through 
inspiration, he can beget the understanding of them in the mind 
of the inspired person only so far as the elements thereof already 
exist in him. None of the prophets, Christ only excepted, had 
an absolutely perfect comprehension of the Divine manifestation. 
There remains, to each of them, something irrational, inexplica- 
ble. 1Peteri,10f.: “The prophets have inquired and searched 
diligently.” In the Redeemer, as the God-man, manifestation 
and inspiration absolutely coincided. As He is the completed 
manifestation of God, so He is also the absolutely and completely 
inspired man. He alone is the absolutely authentic expounder 
of himself or the Divine manifestation in Him. All others can 
understand Him only by approximation even if inspired. 

If the foregoing conception of revelation is correct, it is evident 
that it is something essentially supernatural. Supernaturalness 
is the characteristic mark of revelation ; though it is also natural, 
for it enters the world essentially in the form of history. In treat- 
ing of concrete revelations this element of naturalness—histori- 
calness—is of the utmost importance. In this respect our older 
theology was particularly deficient. That revelation has a his- 
tory of its own, that it is one supernatural, historical develop- 
ment, strongly linked together into a continuous series within the 
organism of ordinary history ; this, which is to-day a truism, was 
entirely beyond its circle of vision, within which nothing could 
be seen but “supernatural inspiration.” Revelation plants in 
the world and in the circle of human history certain things 
which the world itself could never produce. God makes Him- 
self known at some individual point of history by means of 
great events, of such a kind as do not and could not occur in 
the mere natural course of events in the world; but with the 
intention that it shall remain a life-giving point for the human 
consciousness, like the sun in the firmament. It assumes a 
permanent form, through tradition and writing, that the eye of 
human thought may ever return to it anew. Thus Divine reve- 
lation becomes the coéfficient of all human knowing, whether 
recognized and known as revelation or not. 

The inquiry after the criteria of revelation is entirely super- 
fluous ; for its constituent parts are also, as such, its character- 
istic signs. The inquiry can only be made from the false con- 
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ception of revelation held by our older theology, according to 
which the question was not—“ how did those to whom it first 
came recognize as a Divine revelation the events which they 
assumed to be one?” but “by what signs can we now decide 
upon the claim of certain doctrines to be inspired?” In the 
last sense the question rests upon a false conception of revela- 
tion; in the former it is all toosimple. For, assuming an actual 
revelation, no criterion is necessary. If any event did not make 
God better known, it would never occur to any one to inquire 
whether it belonged to a revelation or not. The thought that 
any event is a revelation can only occur when it is found that 
in it and by means of it God is in some way revealed to us as 
He was not before. Revelation testifies of itself, in that it in- 
troduces a new idea of God into the world with power; it is its 
own evidence. The appeal to the supernatural origin of the 
idea appears only in the second line of proof. Three criteria, 
however, have been generally thought to be of importance— 
miracles, prophecies, and the direct testimony of those who 
have been the recipients of revelation. 

Revelation could never be recognized as such by those to 
whom it comes, and thus enter into historical being and histori- 
eal activity, without miracles and prophecy; and these are not 
mere adjuncts, attached to revelation from without in order to 
prove it to us, but constituent parts of revelation itself. Thus 
it is not correct to say that revelation is accompanied by miracles 
and prophecy—it consists of them. The motive of Divine reve- 
lation is found in the fact that nature, in the widest sense, never 
makes God clearly perceptible by sinful men. This can be done 
only by something lying outside of the ordinary course of na- 
ture—miraculous. Thus miracles are the signs by which God, 
Himself above nature, makes Himself unmistakably perceptible. 

And here I must notice the difficulty which arises to some 
minds in the very idea of miracles. Two questions must here 
be distinguished: the entirely abstract one, whether miracles 
are possible [thinkable, denkbar]; and the concrete question, 
whether any particular miracle which is related to us in the 
Bible, for instance, is to be regarded as an actual fact. And 
when I hold miracles to be possible, and even urge that belief, 
it does not follow that I accept without examination everything 
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which presents itself to me as such, even though described in 
the Holy Scripture. Rather I will examine the historical trust- 
worthiness of the account with all the critical means at my dis- 
posal before I decide the question in each case. And this seems | 
to me to be the only impartial, the only tenable ground. 

Miracles presuppose that the world is distinct from God, yet 
dependent on Him ; a real separation between the Divine causa- 
tion and that of created beings. Thus room is afforded for the 
exercise cf freedom—God’s freedom and that of his personal 
creatures. If any one accepts these propositions, I see not how 
for him there can be any difficulties underlying the idea of mir- 
acles. I believe that the knowledge of nature’s complete sub- 
jection under law, far from furnishing an argument against 
miracles, will throw the fullest light upon them. The two con- 
ceptions are correlated. Where the laws of nature are unknown 
men will recognize no miracles, for all will seem miraculous. 
When Strauss asserts that there is no power, according to the 
laws of nature, except that which is inherent in nature, and so 
denies miracles, I can understand him. For Strauss knows of 
no causality but that of “ Nature,” and holds that a!] causality 
resides in nature—that there is no personal God apart from 
nature. But when a theistic thinker raises the cry of ‘a viola- 
tion of natural law” in miracles, and denies that God can pro- 
duce effects without the aid of nature, though they are entirely 
homogeneous with it, I cannot understand the reasonableness 
[ratio] of the cry. When a human individual enters into the 
world who owes his existence to the absolute Divine causality, 
but is in all other respects a true human being; or when a cer- 
tain quantity of wine is produced, not from the vine but from 
water, by the immediate causality of God, how does natural 
law receive any injury? How can the law of experience, on 
which all our knowledge rests, be invalidated by such super- 
natural occurrences, when experience itself expressly declares 
that they do not come to pass in the ordinary course of natural 
law? I honor natural law, and rejoice that we are becoming 
constantly better acquainted with it. God Himself has sub- 
jected the powers of nature to it, but He has not subjected 
Himself, his freedom, his Almighty will, nor made them obedient 
to it. The only limit to his activity is, what is inconsistent, 
unreasonable, or unholy. 
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The fact that the world is an organism is no proof against 
miracles. If God makes a world which is an organism complete 
in itself, the very conception of such a world requires the sup- 
position that He will so bring it to pass as to be in absolute 
dependence upon Himself; in such a way, therefore, that its 
organic completeness in itself will not exclude God’s entrance 
into it with His absolute causality. 

Our earthly life is incomplete—not a perfect organism—be- 
cause it moves in a material sphere, subject therefore to many 
checks and disturbances. Thus there is no lack of occasions 
for the entrance of the absolute Divine causality to remove 
these checks and disturbances—a saving, helping influence. 
The miracles that have accompanied revelation consist almost 
entirely in the removal of physical evil—are miraculous healing 
in the widest sense. And a world so completely organized in 
itself that every exercise of external causality upon it brought 
inevitably with it a disturbance of the course of things as regu- 
lated by law, would be a limitation of God—its Creator—in 
contradiction with the very conception of creation. 

One cause of confusion on the subject of miracles is, that so 
many different things are commonly grouped together under 
the title of “the supernatural” or “the miraculous.”* It is 
therefore best to classify these events which bear the name 
“miracle,” proceeding from the maximum to the minimum, and 
omitting the so-called spiritual miracle. The maximam of the 
miraculous is when some external event presents itself to our 
experience, which is caused by God without the interposition 
of any created being whatever. This conception has no difli- 
culty if only God is considered as a Person. The analogy and 
the distinction between this kind of miracle and an act of crea- 
tion are obvious alike. Each particular act of creation is mi- 
raculous, but not purely absolute, but on one side relative—- 
that is, progressive or successive. It belongs to the conception 
of this class of miracles to be inexplicable. To explain a thing 
is to demonstrate its causes; and it is characteristic of such 
miracles that there is no intervention of means. All contact 





* For a more complete classification of the supernatural than this of Dr. Rothe’s 
the reader is referred to Smith’s Bible Dictionary, American edition, Art. Miracles, 
by Prof. Park.—Tr. 
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with the laws of nature is excluded, hence there can be no 
conflict. 

Another class of miracles are those which God works through 
created causalities, by an activity in accordance with their own 
laws, but in such a way as He only can work through them. 
(a.) God can directly cause such combinations of the powers of 
nature as are neither known nor attainable by us. This is in 
analogy with the results of man’s free activity upon nature. 
Man makes nature bring forth results entirely in accordance 
with its own laws, which it would never have produced of itself. 
(b.) God may exert an indirect activity upon nature through 
created beings as angels. He can thus put the laws of nature 
in new combinations which are impossible to men. 

Another class may be called miracles in the improper sense, 
what Schleiermacher calls relative miracles,—certain events 
which come to pass through merely secondary causes, but which 
seem at the time to be beyond the power of created causes. 
To this class belong the healing of the blind man, Mark viii, 28 
-5, where the gradual steps of the return of sight make it evi- 
dent. So Matt. ix, 20, Mark v, 25, Luke vi, 19; viii, 48. The 
maximum in this class was when Jesus was conscious that a 
healing power had gone out of him, and therefore knew that 
some one had touched him (Mark v, 10, Luke viii, 46); or when 
Peter’s shadow, or Paul’s handkerchiefs and capes [aprons], 
healed the sick—Acts v, 15; xix, 11. In miracles of this kind 
the powers of nature are incontestably effective, only knowledge 
is wanting at the time to explain them. They afford difficult 
problems for our science, and it is incumbent upon psychology 
to draw these mysteries to the light. 

We are now prepared to say decidedly, after thus passing in 
review the different kinds of miracles, that none of them can 
come anywhere in contact with natural law, though they do 
come in conflict with that idolatrous worship, that absolutism 
of natural law, which belongs to atheism. They testify that 
natural law is not the highest power in the universe, but that 
the living, personal God who made it reigns above it; that God 
has not created a limiting boundary to his absolute and abso- 
lutely holy freedom, but only a useful means for his purposes. 
It has been seen that I emphasize miracles; but let me not 
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be misunderstood as to that emphasis. It is not intended at all 
in the sense of the older apologetics. It refers to miracles, not 
in their relation to the generations which come after them, and 
who are already historically in possession of revelation ; but it 
refers to revelation itself at the time when it came to pass, for 
a revelation cannot come to pass except through miracles. I 
place the apologetic use of miracle in the background. It is of 
little importance in our day. For my own part I accept mira- 
cles, not at all from a dogmatic, but from a historical interest, 
because I cannot dispense with them as a ground for the explana- 
tion of certain undoubted historical facts; not because in my 
view they break into history, but to aid me across a yawning 
chasm in it. 

As inspiration is a part of revelation, so prophecy must 
accompany miracles. The specific purpose of prophecy is the 
authentic explanation of manifestation through inspiration. 
The Scriptare clearly distinguishes between prophecy (zpogpn- 
rev) and soothsaying (uavreta), Prophecies (vaticinia) are 
clear predictions of future events through the Divine omni 
science. Strictly speaking, prophecy embraces only that kind 
of knowledge which at the time and place of its origin could 
be proved to be beyond the power of human processes of 
thotght to produce in the mind of its possessor, and which 
must therefore be referred to the Divine causality. The object 
of this knowledge must be, according to the very conception 
of revelation, not the future, especially not the contingent fu- 
ture, but that Divine manifestation which can be rightly 
understood only through the inspiring Divine causality. 
Prophecy is that word of revelation which must be added to 
the deed of revelation in order that it may attain its end. 

But though prophecy is not merely or exclusively prediction, 
an outlook into the future is an essential élement in it. As 
prediction its essence is the promise of future redemption, 
the promise of salvation, messianic prophecy. The Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, is very clear on this subject 
(2 Cor. i, 20; Acts iii, 18, 24; John v, 39, 45; Luke x, 24; 
xxvii, 44). But since the mystery of revelation has be- 
come completely historical in Christ, there is no longer any 
room for prophecy in the sense of prediction (Matt. ii, 13; 
2 Cor. i, 20). 
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Whether it may be thought or not that the messianic 
prophecies pointed out by Christ and his Apostles were all 
intended for Him in the first instance, and whether all the 
individual predictions were fulfilled or not, it must be admit- 
ted that there exists in the Old Testament a Messianic proph- 
ecy ever unfolding itself into more concrete forms, and form- 
ing the central point of the anticipation of redemption ; and 
that the historical appearance of Jesus bore a certain relation 
to it as its type, though without receiving it in complete 
harmony and unity in all individual features. 

Our older theologians placed the testimony of those who 
received a Divine revelation among its external criteria. But 
they overlooked, too much, the fact that internal inspiration 
stands in the most intimate connection with an external, his- 
torical Divine manifestation, whose meaning it is its purpose 
to explain; so that it has in this an objective testimony to 
itself This is most evident in reference to Him in whom 
Divine revelation is absolutely completed, the Redeemer. For 
in Him objective manifestation and subjective inspiration abso- 
lutely coincided. As His life is the complete and direct 
manifestation of God, so this consciousness is absolute inspira- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that we cannot speak of Christ's 
own testimony to the Divine revelation made in him. We 
cannot speak of a revelation made to Him, but of one through 
Him, which He Himself is. The testimony of Christ is chief 
of all in regard to the New Testament revelation, but not as a 
proof of a revelation imparted to Him, distinct from Himself 
and He from it. He could rightfully demand unconditional 
faith in Himself only, not as faith in a revelation made to Him, 
but as faith in His person as the absolute revelation of God. 

It is in the lower degrees of inspiration that the testimony 
_of those to whom it has been given is indispensable. They 
alone can have original, direct knowledge of the facts; and if 
it be asked what criteria they possess for attaining a certain 
knowledge that the inspiration is really supernatural, the reply 
is, they may know it as easily as one who experiences a relig- 
ious awakening is conscious and certain that his conversion is 
Divine and supernatural. But it should be remembered that 
every such inspiration stands in a definite teleological connec- 
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tion with an objective manifestation of God, and must be 
legitimated and proved by its external and internal connection 
with that manifestation. An inspiration isolated, standing in 
no such connection, would have no claim to recognition. 

As to the so-called perfectibility of revelation, theologians 
are now pretty well agreed in denying it. For if God Himself 
really became Man in Christ, then He is absolutely revealed to 
man in Christ, and no further revelation of God to man is pos- 
sible or comprehensible (Heb. i, 1-8). But our human under- 
standing of revelation may and ought to be advanced, both 
in theoretic and scientific knowledge, and practically in the 
Christian life. 

I close with the hope that the consideration of the doctrine 
of revelation may be more and more separated from the apolo- 
getic point of view. For to proceed from that point is to put 
it inevitably in a false light. The existence of a Divine reve- 
lation is not to be rigidly demonstrated. It exists only for 
faith—only for him to whom it proves itself by begetting faith 
in him. To all the proofs of external and internal criteria of 
revelation must be added the personal experience of its opera- 
tion, arousing and vivifying our piety, before real religious 
faith can exist in us. Only in its own light can we recognize 
it for what it is. For, as Twesten forcibly remarks, “the truth 
and holiness of the Gospel cannot shine upon him who has 
false notions of the true and the holy. The sense for truth 
and holiness and the love of them must be first awakened in 
us by revelation. And to the same degree in which this actu- 
ally takes place in us, in which we learn through revelation to 
know and feel our religious needs, shall we have the conscious- 
ness of its Divinity.” 





Railways and the State. 


Articte VIIL—RAILWAYS AND THE STATE. 


THE question, What are the powers and duties of the govern- 
ments, state and national, in relation to railway corporations? 
has become one of the most important in the legislation both of 
the several States and of the United States. Confining our 
view at present to the State, and, for the sake of convenience, 
to the State of Connecticut, we find the question fast coming to 
this, Shall the State control the railways, or shall the railway 
kings who control the corporations own the State? 

Railway corporations are inevitably a monopoly. Their cus- 
tomers are at their mercy. On the short distances, from station 
to station, there can be no competition. When the exorbitance 
of their prices is such that the old methods of conveyance by 
muscular power on highways become cheaper than conveyance 
by steam and rail, they find a check on their cupidity, the only 
check possible without the intervention of government for the 
protection of the public. It is only on the long lines between 
, the seaboard and the interior that the force of competition can 
operate even for a season; and there competition soon ends in 
combination. Of the three railways which were built in com- 
petition for the traffic between New York and Albany, two are 
already the property of one corporation, and the third is virtually 
under the same control. The tendency to combination is 
simply irresistible. While the process is going forward, the 
people suffer; when it is finished, they are at the mercy of a 
consolidated tyranny. 

In Connecticut, the Hartford and New Haven Railroad was 
supplemented by a line from Hartford to Springfield in Massa- 
chusetts under another corporation, Those two corporations 
were consolidated. Nobody objected. Every consideration of 
convenience to the public and of economy in the management 
was in favor of the consolidation, and the legislatures of the two 
States consented. The New York and New Haven Railroad 
at one end of this line, and the great Massachusetts railway at 
the other, made a continuous line of transit between the metro- 
polis of New England and the chief commercial emporium of 
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the United States. What next? Another line was proposed 
from New Haven to Boston, through Middletown. This would 
be competition with the Hartford, New Haven, and Springfield 
corporation, and there was of course a strong opposition to the 
proposal, ostensibly on the ground that there must be no bridge 
over the navigable part of the Connecticut river. Meanwhile a 
railway, for local convenience only, was constructed from New 
Haven to New London, with a harmless ferry across the Con- 
necticut. Another link, connecting this with Stonington, com- 
pleted a chain of railway from New Haven to Boston by way 
of Providence, broken only by ferries across the Connecticut 
and the Thames. Year after year the State was agitated with 
the conflict about bridging the Connecticut by the “Shore 
Line” at Saybrook, and by the “Air Line” at Middletown. 
Year after year the legislature was besieged by that formidable 
power unknown in earlier times, the lobby, and all the mysterious 
arts of lobby influence were employed on one side and the 
other by rival corporations with millions on millions of capital. 

At last, the conflict suddenly ceases ; the bridges are conceded ; 
and behold the competition of rival railways is at an end. The 
New York and New Haven Railroad has virtually absorbed the 
Shore Line by a perpetual lease, and the New Haven and 
Springfield Line by an agreement of perpetual copartnership. 
Nor is there any room for doubt that as soon as the Air Line 
shall be completed, if not earlier, that also will be absorbed. 
Henceforth the idea of competition among railway corporations 
for the traffic between New York and Boston is as obsolete as 
the idea of dividends to stockholders in the Hartford and New 
Haven Turnpike Company. 

This tendency to combination and ultimate consolidation of 
railway companies is not to be suppressed by legislation. Con- 
siderations of economy and efficiency, of public accommodation, 
and even of safety, are so urgent in that direction, that such 
combinations will be made, if not by open contract and stipulation 
according to law, at least by some indirect method of mutual 
understanding and agreement in evasion of whatever statute 
may have been framed to secure the benefits of competition or 
to prevent the indefinite accumulation of capital under one 
management. A wise legislation will recognize the fact that 
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the new force which has already wrought such changes in our 
civilization cannot be hindered from developing itself into a 
system, and that the true method is not to obstruct, but rather 
to facilitate, first, the construction of railways whenever and 
wherever the needful capital can be provided by voluntary 
association, secondly, the union of continuous lines under one 
superintendence and adiministration, and even, thirdly, the com- 
bination of parallel lines. Legislation should watchfully pro- 
vide against fraudulent methods of obtaining capital for railway 
enterprises or of expending it, and against the oppression of the 
public by exorbitant prices. Under such conditions railways 
will be constructed, one after another, by the voluntary associa- 
tion of citizens; and each, in due time, will have fallen into its 
place in a system. It may be doubted whether, if the legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, forty years ago, had undertaken to con- 
struct a system of railways for the purpose of developing the 
resources of the State, and had taken counsel of the most sagaci- 
ous engineers, the system thus contrived and constructed could 
have been any better than that which has come into being 
almost without contrivance, and which will soon bring the 
thunder of its trains within hearing of almost every farmhouse 
in what was once, but in these last days has ceased to be, “the 
land of steady habits.” 

Meanwhile the policy of the State—as of all the States—has 
been infected with one great error, the error of special legisla- 
tion. If the first petition for the incorporation of a railroad 
company had been granted in the form of a general statute, 
authorizing any number of citizens to incorporate themselves 
for the purpose of constructing a railway anywhere within the 
jurisdiction of the State, under such conditions as should secure 
the public against abortive or swindling enterprises, and of 
course reserving to the State full power for any future legisla- 
tion which experience might show to be necessary to protect 
the people against the fraudulent schemes of speculators or the 
oppression of great and grasping corporations ; and if no special 
privileges or powers had ever been granted to any railroad 
company ;—there would have been to-day (we may venture to 
affirm) not one mile less of railway than has been constructed 
under the policy of special legislation; nor would the location 
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or “lay out” of any line have been less convenient to the — 
commonwealth. But the unfortunate assumption that the in- 
corporation of a railroad company, the amount of its capital, 
the number of its shares, the compacts or coalitions it may form 
with other companies of the same sort, the bonds it may issue 
on a mortgage of its property, and all its other legal rights and 
powers, must be determined in every instance by a special act, 
—has brought into the annual sessions not only an overwhelm- 
ing amount of a kind of business with which the average legis- 
lator is not conspicuously competent to grapple, but something 
much worse. Since the beginning of this legislation about 
railroad corporations, there has been an ever-growing railroad 
lobby, with its various operations of canvassing and “ button- 
holing,” of “ log-rolling” and bargaining, of dining and wining, 
of railway excursions and junketing, of distributing free passes 
over ‘our railroads” for the session or for the year, and of 
(why not?) sometimes more secret and with ignoble minds 
more potent arguments. 

_— It is this policy of special laws for the convenience of particu- 
lar corporations controlling great masses of capital, which is 
bringing the legislation of Connecticut, like that of other States, 
under a popular suspicion, vague but grave, of being controlled 
by venal influences. This policy, if continued, will ere long 
make it as much of a maxim for railway kings in Connecticut 
as it has been for some years past in New York, that it is 
cheaper to buy legislators than to elect them. We do not deny 
that in some cases of exceptional difficulty or hardship for in- 
dividuals or of exceptional embarrassment for communities and 
corporations, the sovereign power of the State may grant relief 
by a special enactment lest the spirit of the law be sacrified to 
the letter, and jus become injuria ; but in the matter of railway 
enterprises, as formerly in the matter of banking companies, 
a policy of special legislation tends to general corruption. If 
our legislators are to retain the respect of the people, they must 
enact into general statutes such principles of justice and public 
expediency as shall be equally applicable to all railway under- 
takings, and must leave the application of those principles and 
the ascertainment of disputed facts~to the judiciary. Let the 
people themselves take care that it does not become as much 
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of a blot (prima facie) on a man’s reputation to have served 
through a sixty or ninety day’s session in the legislature as to 
have been sentenced for an equal number of days to imprison- 
ment in the county jail.* 





* As an illustration of how fast Connecticut is becoming like New York in the 
government of municipalities as well as of the State, we may take the recent his- 
tory of the contest between New Haven and Hartford for the advantage and 
dignity of being the seat of legislation. For nearly two hundred years, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has held its sessions at the two chief towns alternately; and by the 
constitution of the State, framed in 1818, it was provided that the ancient usage 
should continue. A constitutional amendment is therefore necessary before the 
seat of government can be fixed exclusively at either capital. Such an amendment 
was to be acted upon by the legislature at the late session, and a two-thirds vote 
in each house was required in order to bring the matter before the people for a 
decision by a majority of the electors. It was assumed by the municipal authori- 
ties of New Haven that the interest of their city was adverse to the amendment. 
Accordingly a ‘smart lawyer” of the General Butler sort was sent to oppose the 
amendment by action in the lobby, as if New Haven was not already represented 
in both houses by men whom a great majority of electors in that city had certified 
to be the best that could be sent. The smart lawyer had been himself a legislator, 
and was of course well acquainted with the means and methods by which legisla- 
tors may be enlightened on such questions; and he was successful. In the Sen- 
ate, the amendment lacked just one vote of the two-thirds necessary to its passage. 
But, alas! the sequel was a reminder that 

“The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang oft agley ;” 
for although the majority could not bring the amendment before the people for a 
vote, they could do something else ; and there seems to have been some Hartford 
smartness in the lobby. They forthwith appropriated half a million of dollars (of 
which New Haven tax-payers must pay seventy thousand) to build a new State- 
house in Hartford, refusing to do the same thing for the “ sister capital.” Nor is 
the prospect very promising that a future legislature will do anything better than 
to renew more definitely the baffled proposal for a constitutional amendment. 

But notwithstanding this unexpected aspect for the future, the smart lawyer 
made an additional exhibition of smartness. He had done just what he undertook 
to do; he had made it impossible, this year, for the people to vote on the amend- 
ment to their constitution. Why should he not be paid? His little bill against 
the municipal treasury was $25,908.62, and was promptly paid, without any in- 
quiry concerning the particulars; it being well understood that, if the particulars 
should come to light, the exhibition might be disagreeable to a fastidious public. 

We need not say that the city attorney who had the audacity to demand and 
the cunning to obtain nearly $26,000 for the labor and expense of persuading sun- 
dry members of the Connecticut legislature to vote against a certain measure, did 
not honestly earn that money by his personal labor. The resemblance between 
this payment for not more than twenty-five days of work in the lobby of the legis- 
lature at Hartford and the payment for a job of Garvey plastering on the new 
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The question then has become important, How shall the 
sturdy old commonwealth be saved from the clutch and grasp 
of the railway power? How shall “Brother Jonathan’s” own 
State, which, for two centuries and a quarter, has realized, more 
completely and continuously, perhaps, than any other State 
since history began, the idea of “government of the people by 
the people and for the people,” be rescued from the impending 
shame of being governed and virtually owned by some railway 
king, the ally, perhaps, or the vicegerent of a railway emperor 
in New York? How shall the people expel from their State- 
house the swarming lobby whose scent for everything that “ has 
money in it” is keen as the scent of crows for a carcase, and 
whose influence for or against any measure is always to be had 
for a sufficient consideration. A few glimpses at the last session 
of the Connecticut legislature will sufficiently illustrate the 
danger which we refer to and the imminency of it. 

Much time, at the beginning of the session, was consumed in 
ascertaining who had been elected governor. An outrageous 
but fortunately bungling fraud in the returns from one of the 
election districts of New Haven, imitating the gigantic villanies 
by which the citizens of New York, and indeed the people of 
that great State, have been defrauded of their self-government, 
was detected and baffled; and it was not till nearly two weeks 
after the appointed time that the government was completely 
organized for the ensuing year, so that the proper business of 
the session could begin. The governor's message, which ought to 
have been communicated on the fourth of May, was dated on 
the sixteenth. It touched gently on the fact that “the tendency 
of legislation, of late years, has been in a marked degree in the 
direction of the consolidation of capital and the granting of 





court-house in New York, is too obvious and impressive to need pointing out. 
Every intelligent citizen knows that, for any honest and honorable work, the man 
himself, with all his abilities, would be dear at less than half that price. The sig- 
nificance of the affair is twofold. It shows, first, by what sort of influence measures 
are supposed to be carried or defeated in the legislature of old Connecticut since the 
era of special legislation in the interest of railway corporations was inaugurated; 
and, secondly, that the abstraction of large sums from @ municipal treasury is a8 
possible, and is thought to be as safe, in a Connecticut city of less than sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, as in that fathomless abyss of municipal corruption at the mouth 
of the Hudson. 
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large corporate interests,” and suggested that “great danger 
may be apprehended ” from that tendency “ unless some salutary 
check be placed upon it.” ‘Consolidation of capital” was well 
enough understood to mean the consolidation of great railway 
corporations, and should it be said that the governor seemed to 
be in a quandary, the answer is obvious that the people were 
also in a quandary, alarmed at the progressive consolidation of 
railway capital, and uneasily looking for some salutary check, 
with not even a definite guess as to what might be possible. 

On the next day, the machinery of legislation having been 
brought at last into running order, one of the representatives 
from Hartford, Mr. Eaton, taking occasion from a proposal to 
incorporate a Young Men’s Christian Association, “ called atten- 
tion to the alarming extent of special grants of corporate powers 
when the general laws of the State are ample,” and “gave 
notice that he should, during the session, oppose special char- 
ters.” On the same day, the President of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad Company, who had condescended to rep- 
resent the town of Bridgeport for the current year, introduced 
a resolution empowering the Committee on Fisheries (he being 
chairman of that committee) to appoint one of their number 
who should make a journey at his own expense to the head- 
waters of the Androscoggin in Maine, and procure specimens of 
speckled trout to be cooked for the members of the legislature, 
in order that they might be qualified to decide on the 
expediency of introducing that particular variety of trout into 
the ponds and brooks of Connecticut. It was understood that 
the chairman of the committee, who (having three great rail- 
ways under his control, and being doubtless a “deadhead” on 
all other railways) could afford to make the journey without 
any allowance for mileage, would be delegated to that service; - 
and the resolution passed through the house without serious 
opposition. In the Senate two grave gentlemen seemed to think 
that the proposal was a joke beneath the dignity of such a body. 
One of them “supposed the resolution to have been passed by 
the house to humor Mr. Bishop.” But on the other side the 
argument was that “stocking our streams and ponds with fish ” 
is more than a joke (not remembering that the State has its 
“fish commissioners” for that very purpose);—that “ Mr. 
Bishop proposed to go to Maine at his own expense, and it 
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would cost the State nothing except his pay per diem for a 
week or so;”—and that the indefinite postponement which had 
been moved “would be a discourtesy to Mr. Bishop.” Such argu- 
ments prevailed, and the Senate concurred with the house in 
passing the resolution. Mr. Bishop’s influence in the legislature 
was evident. There was no room to doubt that the two houses, 
which for the sake of humoring him, or for the sake of avoiding 
_ What might seem a discourtesy to him, would formally delegate 
him to proceed to the head-waters of the Androscoggin and 
bring back speckled trout “to be cooked for the members of 
the legislature,” would do whatever else he might require of 
them. That comically absurd resolution, as one of the news- 
papers remarked the next day, “could never have been passed 
through both houses of the assembly by any other man.” 

One day later, the gentleman whose power to carry any meas- 
ure had been so well established, introduced a, bill to authorize 
the fusion of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad Company 
into one corporation with the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road Company. It was a matter of course that the bill should 
be referred to some committee for examination and a report; 
and, as the house had a standing committee on railroads, the 
bill would naturally go to that committee in order that the ex- 
pediency of the measure, as related to the railway system of the 
State, might be considered and reported on. But the mover 
chose to assume that there was no question of expediency or 
public policy in the case ; and assuring the house that the only 
points to be considered were points of law, he moved a reference 
of his bill to the judiciary committee. He was so kind as to 
promise that if that committee should “find objectionable 
features in the bill”—that is, if the committee whose duty 

+ was to consider, not questions of public policy, but only ques- 
tions of law, should find in the bill some violation of the con- 
stitution or some concession to the new corporation of larger 
powers than had already been granted to the two corporations 
severally—‘ the roads would not press the matter;” or, 4s 
another newspaper summary of his speech represented him, 
“the roads would bring no pressure upon the General Assem- 
bly to secure the passage of the bill.” 

Accordingly the bill was sent for consideration to the joint 
committee on the judiciary. What the mover desired was 4 
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report on the constitutionality and legal bearings of the measure 
rather than a report and discussion concerning its expediency 
as related to the railway system of Connecticut ; and a reference 
of it to the committee on railways might have seemed as much 
of a ‘‘discourtesy to Mr. Bishop ” as if the Senate had rejected 
his waggish resolution about “speckled trout” and the “ head 
waters of the Androscoggin.” 

Thus far, there appeared in the proceedings no indication of 
any opposition to the consolidation of the two great corpora- 
tions. It was well known that among the people of Con- 
necticut, more than in some other States, there is a traditional 
jealousy of business corporations controlling great masses of 
associated capital, and that railway corporations with their 
monopoly of transportation are especially obnoxious to that 
jealousy. Probably the hope was that by judicious manage- 
ment the measure might be carried, without giving the popular 
prejudice against great moneyed corporations any opportunity 
of expressing itself in the form of opposition. But on the 14th 
of June, twenty-six days after the introduction and reference 
of the bill—the speckled trout having been in the meantime 
procured and “cooked for the members”—a representative 
from East Hartford, Mr. Henry L. Goodwin, “ appeared for the 
first time during the session and took the oath, and on the same 
day the first “ remonstrance against railroad consolidation ” was 
presented. ‘T'wo days later the bill “was reported favorably, 
and tabled for printing.” Of course the members generally 
might be expected to regard it with a friendly feeling, apart from 
the feed of speckled trout; for most of them were passing con- 
tinually to and from their homes at the expense of the petition- 
ers, and the chief petitioner—the representative not so much of 
Bridgeport as of the New York and New Haven Railroad 
Company and its dependencies—was the most fluent and popular 
debater in the house, the shrewdest manager, the only million- 
aire, and a jolly good fellow. 

Connecticut has long had its three Railroad Commissioners, a 
board whose eighteenth annual report to the legislature was 
presented at the late session. By the laws of the State the 
Commissioners must annually call for accurate and full returns 
and statistics from each railroad company under the oath of its 
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president, according to’a schedule prescribed by the statute. 
They are authorized to summon and examine, under oath, all 
directors, officers or agents of said companies, and such other 
witnesses as they may think proper; and the refusal of any 
person to appear and testify, when summoned, is punishable by 
a fine not exceeding a thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for 
a term not exceedinga year. The Commissioners had presented 
their report, but the returns from the Hartford and New Haven 
and the New York and New Haven Railroad Companies were 
not satisfactory to Mr. Goodwin. He found on the schedule as 
returned by the two corporations then seeking to be consoli- 
dated certain blanks not filled—an omission that involved 
the withholding of information which the law demanded, and 
which he deemed important. He might have alleged that the 
Commissioners themselves, in their report, had called attention 
to the defectiveness of those returns. Certainly, then, he was 
not out of the line of his duty when he moved a resolution 
requiring the Railroad Commissioners to inform the house why 
those two corporations had not reported all the required details 
concerning their affairs, and whether the neglect had been re- 
ported to the Treasurer of the State, that he might enforce the 
law by the exaction of a fine. In response to that motion it 
was said by one of the representatives from Hartford “that it 
was a reflection on the roads,” and the resolution was laid on 
the table. Four days afterwards, the mover called up his reso- 
lution, and gave certain reasons why such an inquiry should 
be made, one of his reasons being that the Hartford and New 
Haven Company had reported $1,500,000 “of capital paid in since 
last reported,” when only half that amount had been actually 
paid. The President of the New York and New Haven Com- 
pany made a reply which, probably, was not very well under- 
stood by the reporters of the debate, and which therefore, as 
reported, seems a little wide of the mark, though it may have 
answered the purpose of diverting the attention of the house 
from the proposed inquiry. He alleged that some items of 
information required in the schedule are “impossible” to be 
given. He showed that in some instances the neglect was only 
a neglect to perform some simple operation of arithmetic, which 
“any man of ordinary intelligence could easily perform for him 
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self.” He took pains to deny (what had not been affirmed) that 
the continuous line from New York to Springfield was con- 
trolled by Mr. Vanderbilt. He told how fortunate Connecti- 
cut is in that his corporation has a perpetual contract with the 
Harlem Railroad Company for the use of that road from 
Williamsbridge to New York, and expatiated on the two 
millions which Mr. Vanderbilt is spending for the terminus 
of his railroads in New York. He expended some virtuous 
indignation on the wickedness of a “lobbyist” by whom, he 
said, such insinuations were given out, and who wanted to be 
bought off for $500. He proclaimed toan applauding audience 
that his “ road had no money to pay to the third house.” He 
paid a well deserved tribute of praise to the railway which he 
manages, but he did not say why, in the report subscribed and 
sworn to by himself, the amount paid by that Company for the 
use of the Harlem track from Williamsbridge was not set down 
as required by statute. When reminded of that omission, he 
said, ‘‘ The reason we do not report what is paid to the Harlem 
road is because what belongs to the Harlem road goes to that 
road, and does not come out of our receipts :”—a statement 
which “any man of ordinary intelligence,” who has ever bought 
a passage ticket to New York from any station east of Williams- 
bridge, knows to be inaccurate and evasive. No member of 
the house could give a moment of intelligent thought to the 
matter without knowing that what is paid to the Harlem Com- 
pany for the use of its track is paid out of the treasury of Mr. 
Bishop's Company, and does come out of its receipts. Yet the 
resolution simply calling for information was not passed, but 
was again laid on the table. Mr. Bishop so willed, and that 
was enough. 

On the next day, Mr Goodwin, not at all discouraged by the 
accumulating evidence that the President of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad Company owned the house and had it 
under his control, brought forward three bills for public acts, 
which were, of course, referred to the committee on railroads : 
—the first, to regulate fares and freights on the line of railroads 
from New York to Springfield ;—the second, to prohibit the 
issue of railway shares for a less sum actually paid in cash than 
the par value of the shares according to the charter of the com- 
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pany, and providing that when the market value is above par 
the shares shall not be issued except to the highest bidder at 
public auction; and the third, requiring railroad corporations 
in declaring dividends to show how much per cent is on paid-up 
stock and how much on “ watered capital.” 

Meanwhile the remonstrances against the consolidation of the 
two great companies were becoming every day more numerous ; 
and on the next day after the debate just referred to, the ques- 
tion arose whether those remonstrances should lie on the table 
or be referred for consideration and a report, and if referred, 
whether to the railroad committee or to the judiciary committee. 
Again the representative of the petitioning corporations de- 
nounced the remonstrances as “emanating from one source in 
the interest of a certain lobby;” and again Mr. Goodwin re- 
sponded with a denial that they originated in any lobby, and 
avowed his own responsibility for the movement which brought 
them. On that occasion the leading representative from Hart- 
ford—a man of marked ability and of great experience in polit- 
iea! management—“ spoke at some length.” He “was not 
altogether in favor of consolidation "—“ had feared it would be 
an injury to his own city by the removal of shops [the work- 
shops of the Hartford & New Haven Company] to New Haven” 
—but cared little for the remonstrances because such things 
were easily got up. The purport of those observations becomes 
less obscure when it is remembered that the question of appro- 
priating half a million of dollars for building a new State-house 
at Hartford and virtually securing, to that city the coveted 
advantage of being the one seat of legislation, was to be con- 
sidered the next day, and that the member from Bridgeport 
might naturally be expected to favor the interest of New Haven. 
The able representative from Hartford might haversaid, “I have 
some influence in this legislation and in the State. I might 
throw my influence against the union of these railway corpora- 
tions; and really I am almost ready to vote against it because 
it will remove the workshops with the workmen and their fam- 
ilies—perhaps an aggregate of a thousand inhabitants—from 
Hartford to New Haven. But I am open to conviction, and if, 
by way of compensation for the loss of the workshops, the 
member from Bridgeport should so far forget his local preju- 
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dices as to give us that half million, and virtually settle the 
question about two capitals, I might on my part forget my 
promise to vote against all special charters and my old Jackson 
antipathy to great moneyed corporations.” He did not say all 
this. But it is a “remarkable coincidence” that things turned 
out just so. The eloquent representative from Bridgeport gave 
his whole influence to the appropriation of that half-million, 
offering indeed to do the same thing for New Haven, but some- 
how not doing it; and in the exuberance of his liberality, he 
actually pledged himself “in behalf of the railroad corporations 
of which he is the head,” that, 7/ two new State-houses should 
be built, those corporations “ would take the greatest pleasure 
in transporting all the materials free of expense.” The gentle- 
man from Hartford, on the other hand, after the appropriation of 
that half million, saw his way clear to assist the great measure 
of a consolidated railroad company. 

We need not pursue the story in its details. Let it suffice to 


say that “the consolidation bill” was the one great measure of 


the session, overshadowing every other; that every proposal to 
limit the power of the consolidated company was baffled ; that 
the bill to regulate railroad fares, and the other bills heretofore 
referred to, (p. 723,) which were expected by some to be in 
some sort an offset against that act of special legislation, 
fell to the ground, because the legislature as soon as it 
had done its work for the great corporation, found itself 
so wearied out with its iabors that it must needs adjourn with- 
out day; and that the one man who made himself conspicuous 
by an active and indefatigable opposition to the policy of sur- 
rendering the State to the dominion of a railroad corporation, 
found that he had made himself a martyr almost in vain. 
From first to last there seemed to be, in a majority of the mem- 
bers, a consciousness more or less distinct that they were there 
to do whatever the great railroad man might require of them— 


whether to send him, in the name of the State of Connecticué\) 


on a piscatorial excursion to the head waters of the Andros- 
coggin, or to create a corporation with fifteen millions of capital 
and with an indefinite power of levying taxes on traffic and 
travel—whether to snub the intractable representative from Kast 
Hartford, or to remain and vote when they were eager to go home 
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for their weekly vacation. Nor did the reported debates and 
proceedings give any indication that the distinguished repre- 
sentative from Bridgeport was unconscious of his power over 
that assembly. We do not mean that on his part there was 
an offensive ostentation of power, but he seemed to know that 
he owned the legislature almost as completely as he was the 
owner of “our roads,” and that, though the management of so 
large a team was a task for the most dextrous charioteer, he 
could direct the General Assembly very much at his pleasure. 

What then is the moral of this story? The story itself is 
only an instance—at the worst no worse than an average speci- 
men—of what is going on in every State that knows what it is to 
have given a charter to a railway corporation. It is as evident 
elsewhere as in Connecticut, that in proportion as a railway 
becomes necessary to the commonwealth—that is, to the indus- 
trial prosperity of the people—the railway corporation becomes 
a controlling power in the legislature. Nor is the Congress of 
the United States beyond the reach of railway rings or railway 
kings. A few years hence the owners of the three railways 
across the continent that have been chartered and endowed by the 
government of the United States, will have got rid of competi- 
tion with each other by compromise and combination ; and the 
Vanderbilt or Gould of that combination will own Congress 
more completely than the modest president of “our roads’’ 
appeared to own the legislature of Connecticut in its late ses. 
sion. When we ask for the moral of the story just recited, the 
inquiry which we propose has more than a local importance. 
The facts are essentially the same everywhere. In view of the 
facts as they are, what conclusions may we form as to the pos- 
sibility of maintaining the sovereignty of the people over the 
railway corporations, and of compelling them to be the servitors 
and not the lords of the commonwealth. 

The question is for the people—not for railroad presidents 
and directors, nor only for holders of railroad stock, whether 
fortunate or unfortunate. Mr. Bishop, in one of his speeches, 
intimated that there are mysteries which ordinary minds can- 
not penetrate, but which are revealed to railroad hierophants. 
“The gentleman,” said he—meaning one who had put to him 
an inconvenient fact—‘ does not understand railroad matters. 
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It is not possible for a layman to do it.” But Mr. Bishop and 
all others of that clerisy may be assured that the inquiry now 
proposed is one on which the laity will use their right of pri- 
vate judgment; and that the more they find of mystery in rail- 
road matters, and the more they are warned that certain ques- 
tions are too high for them, the more earnestly will they in- 
quire how the State is to be rescued from subjection to a rail- 
road heirarchy. We look with a becoming awe on the great 
experts in railway management. We do not invade the trans- 
cendental region of their mysteries. We address the laity, 
and we deal only with matters which the people can under- 
stand. 

I. In the inquiry how railroads are to be managed and what 
are the powers and duties of the State in relation to them, it 
must not be forgotten that the problem to be solved is new. Rail- 
roads are a novelty ; and the part which they are to have in 
the progress of civilization is only beginning to appear. A 
railroad corporation differs from all other corporations in the 
nature and extent of the power entrusted to it; and therefore, | 
its relations to the commonwealth and to government, are such | 
as no other corporation ever held. Many a tradition of the 
lawyers, many a political maxim founded on long experience, 
must be set aside in dealing with this problem. Steam naviga- 
tion is changing the commerce of the world ; but, whether on 
the oceans or on lakes and rivers, it isonly an accelerated navi- 
gation. In its bearings on political and international questions 
there is nothing new, its only peculiarity being its rate of speed 
and its independence of wind and tide. Transportation of 
goods or of passengers in vessels propelled by steam is as 
incapable of becoming a monopoly as transportation in vessels 
moved by wind. Combination among owners of steamships is 
possible just as far as combination is possible among owners of 
cotton-mills or owners of coal-mines, and no farther. But rail- 
ways, as the possibilities of legislation concerning them are 
now understood—are in this respect exceptional. The owner- 
ship of them is not like the ownership of canals for naviga- 
tion, nor like the ownership of turnpike roads. When the 
corporation chartered by a State has laid down its track and 
completed its equipment, it begins to be a new and anomalous 
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power ; and whatever internal revolutions the corporation 
may experience—by whatever methods the original shareholders 
may be ousted of their property, while more astute bondholders 
or other new owners come into possession—the institution—the 
“road ”—continually becomes more powerful. The State will 
soon begin to find that, like the successful yet unfortunate 
experimenter in the story of Frankenstein, it has created a 
monster which it cannot control. All legislation about rail- 

" ways hitherto has been (at least in our country) a series of ex- 
periments working toward the solution of a problem entirely 
new. The novelty of the problem was not appreciated at first ; 
but it is now manifest. 

IL For the present, at least, it is settled that railways are to 
be planned, constructed, held, and managed by voluntary asso- 
ciations under charters of incorporation. A few experiments 
have been made in another direction, but the result has not 
tended to show that either a state or a municipality is compe- 
tent to construct with judicious economy, or to manage wisely, 
any considerable line of railway. A new era in what Ameri- 
cans call politics must begin—the miserable doctrine of rota- 
tion in office must be thoroughly exploded, and with it the cor- 
relate doctrine that all public employments are to be distribu- 
ted as prizes among political partizans, or as the legitimate 
reward of services rendered to the party—before the govern- 
ment either of a state or of a city can safely attempt to man- 
age by its own officials such an institution as a railroad. The 
underlying idea of our political institutions is the idea that indi- 

“vidual liberty must be guarded; and therefore we are careful 
to limit the functions of government. Socialism would merge 
the citizen in the state, and would so organize society as to 
leave no room for, competition or for individual enterprise. 
The American the6ry of the republic requires that the govern- 

»)ment shall not undertake the burthen of doing what can be as 
well done by the spontaneity of individuals or by citizens vol- 

_untarily associated for the purpose. We must have a larger 
experience than we have yet had of mischief and disaster from 
the mismanagement of railroads, before the American people 
will believe that railroads can be constructed and managed bet- 
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ter by the government, than by corporations responsible to the 
government and under its inspection. 

IIL The tendency of connecting lines to consolidation, of com- 
peting or parallel lines to combination, and of the entire system 





of railroads to unity, cannot be resisted. Attempts to legislate 


against that tendency are futile. Perhaps what we have 
already told about the railway history of Connecticut is enough 
on this point; but some facts we happen to remember which 
illustrate the progress of popular intelligence. The time was 
when a break in an otherwise continuous line of railway com- 
munication was thought to be a benefit worth contending for. 
When it was proposed to make a railroad from Hartford to 
Springfield, many citizens of Hartford were alarmed lest it 
should be merely an extension of the road which had recently 
been constructed to that point from New Haven, in which case 
travelers and freight would pass through their city without pay- 
ing tribute to the hack-drivers and the draymen; and a public 
meeting was held to take measures against so great an evil as the 
possibility of running a train of cars all the way from Spring- 
field to New Haven. That, some may say, was long ago; but 
it is not more than twenty-four years since there was, at the 
city of Rochester, a mile of hia‘us between the railway from the 
east and the railway toward the west. At a later period, unless 
our memory deceives us, it was a point in the policy of Penn- 
sylvania that certain railroads, meeting in the city of Erie, 
should not form any such connection as would permit trains to 
pass from one to the other. In all such cases the convenience 
of travelers and the exigencies of commerce have overruled 
the supposed interests and the selfish opposition of particular 
localities, Nobody doubts now, even in Hartford, that a con- 
tinuous railway from Springfield to New Haven is a necessity ; 
that a gap of half a mile, or of not more than a rod, would be 
an intolerable annoyance; nor that the unbroken line is much 
better managed by one corporation than it eould be by two. 
As little doubt will there be, a few years hence, on the question 
whether the entire line from New York to Springfield ought to 
be under one administration. All fears about the greatness of 
the corporation and the accumulation of associated capital will 
yield everywhere to the inexorable demands of commerce for 
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more promptitude, more efficiency, and more safety. States- 
manship must look in some other direction for security to the 
commonwealth against the political power of capital accumula- 
ted by association in these stupendous masses. 

IV. There must be an end of special legislation in the interest or 
for the convenience of railroad companies. So long as railway 
corporations are chartered each by a special act of the legisla- 
tive power, or are dependent on legislatures for special privi- 
leges, they cannot but be a mischievous and corrupting power 
‘» in every legislature with which they have todo. We do not 
affirm that there was anything like positive bribery in the late 
.session of the legislature at Hartford—any paying of a definite 
price for a vote in the interest of a railroad company. Let us 
trust that Connecticut has not yet arrived at that stage of degen- 
eracy. There was no need of buying votes with money, even 
if the president of “our roads” had not been so vehemently 
virtuous in his denunciations of the lobby. But how many 
members of either house were there who had not received a 
gift from one or more of the railroad companies in the form of 
a pass? Every member who had that little gift—the value of 
it being somewhere between $5 and $50, according to the dis- 
tance of his home from Hartford and the frequency of his 
trips—carried a bribe in his pocket from the beginning to the 
end of the session :—not such a bribe as is paid for votes in the 
notoriously venal legislatures of some other States—not the 
stipulated consideration for voting yea on a certain question, 
but such a bribe as those rich corporations can afford to give 
without stipulating that it shall be guid pro quo. It was for 
receiving just such bribes, though on a larger scale—compli- 
mentary presents expressive of respect for the office and office- 
bearer—that the illustrious Chancellor of England in the reign 
of James L was impeached, disgraced, and ruined. He had 
never sold a decree or decision for a stipulated price. He had 
only accepted gifts, sometimes trifling, sometimes of greater 
value, from. parties who had suits pending in his court. His 
decisions and decrees had been in some instances adverse to the 
parties whose gifts he had received. But he had sinned against 
that principle in the administration of justice, “ A gift blindeth 
the wise and preventeth the words of the righteous.” Simply 
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for that sin, he was cast down from his high place, and the 
after ages to which he appealed have not reversed the sentence. 
Is it a matter of pure philanthropy that these corporations, 
aware that the day-wages of a representative or senator in Con- 
necticut are hardly more than the wages of a brakeman on one 
of their trains, take pleasure in the gratuitous conveyance of 
legislators between their homes and the seat of legislation? Or 
is it because every such corporation is always expecting, either 
immediately or at no distant day, some act of special legisla- 
tion in its interest? A free pass is not a costly bribe, but it 
helps to make the unprejudiced receiver feel a little more kindly 
toward the giver, and in an emergency—as when a parallel line 
from New York to New Haven is to be chartered or defeated, 
or when votes are to be gained for or against an air line from 
New Haven to Boston—are not other methods of conciliation 
possible? Can it be expected of a corporation which wields 
fifteen millions of capital, and which annually receives and dis- 
burses some four or five millions of revenue, that it shall have oc- 
casion to ask any act of special legislation, and not be able in one 
way or another to command a sufficient number of votes for its 
purpose? If special legislation in the interest of such a corpo- 
ration is needed and is possible, the tendency to venal legisla- 
tion cannot be resisted. 

We say then that if the people would guard against the 
power of a railroad lobby besieging the legislature at every ses- 
sion, they must not put their trust in the incorruptibility of the 
men whom they send to the State-house in the character of law- 
makers. The chartering of railroad companies, the limitation 
or expansion of their capital, the connections and compacts 
which they make with each other, must be regulated in some 
other way than by a special enactment for each particular 
instance. Special legislation on the whole subject must be 
abolished by constitutional prohibition. In the mean time, 
something might be done by enacting that, whereas the railroad 
companies have established a laudable custom of carrying mem- 
bers of the legislature gratuitously, and whereas it is important 
to the public welfare that members of the General Assembly 
should not be dependent in any manner on the favor of these 
corporations, therefore a certificate of election to the Senate or 
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the House of Representatives shall entitle the holder of it to 
pass freely on any regular train from any point within the State 
to any other during all the time (Sundays excepted) between 
the day preceding the commencement of a session and the sec- 
ond day after the final adjournment. 

V. Competition cannot become a regulative force, in the mat- 
ter of railway freights and fares, without perfect freedom to con- 
struct parallel lines of railway wherever they will be remunerative. 
The possibility of a parallel road is more of a check on the 
proprietors and managers of any railroad than the existence of 
the parallel road would be. We are aware of the paradox in 
our statement, but let it be remembered that though there may 
be sharp competition between two or more railways parallel to 
each other, that competition will inevitably terminate—nobody 
knows how soon—in some compromise and combination. A 
special charter for a railroad from Derby to New York would 
be a valuable franchise to be bought by the owners of the New 
York and New Haven railroad, and would be to the grantees a 
means of exacting money from that wealthy corporation. The 
petition, therefore, for such a charter would require from both 
parties a lavish expenditure, without which the legislature could 
hardly understand the merits of the question; and it would 
probably be defeated, a railroad in esse being more powerful in 
argument’ than a railroad in posse. If, however, such a charter 
should be granted and should then pass under the control of 
the rival corporation, it might be worth the cost of it, inas- 
much as it might, by judicious management, be made, for five 
and twénty years, an effectual barrier against another attempt 
of the same kind. Meanwhile the travel and traffic of the 
country would be taxed to pay the full cost of the conflict in 
the legislature, and of any subsequent bargaining to get pos- 
session of the new franchise. But if a parallel road could be 
constructed without a special charter, whenever the prospect of 
its becoming a profitable investment should be sufficiently 
attractive to capitalists, that possibility of competition would 
always be a regulative force checking the greed for extrava- 
gant profits. 

VI. The assumption that a railway corporation is simply a 
trading company which exists and carries on its business only for 
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the pecuniary profit of the partners or stockholders, must not be 

admitted. Starting from that assumption, the corporation is 

organized, and the work for which it has been created is under- 

taken, just as if no interests were to be considered but the in- 

terest on the capital invested—the stipulated interest on the 

bonds of the company, and as much as can be made on the 

shares. “This road,” the directors may be supposed to 

say, “‘is the property of our company, just as if it were an 

iron foundry or a cotton mill, and we, as representing the stock- 

holders, have no other duty than to make the property as pro- 

ductive as we can. Of course it cannot be productive without 

being serviceable to the public, but our business is to exact 

from the public the highest possible price for the least possible 

service, the serviceableness being ever subordinate to the pro- 

ductiveness.” If a railway corporation is to be considered as 

nothing else than a trading concern, sustaining no higher rela- 

tions to the commonwealth and responsible for no higher duties, 

such a view of what the directors are to do is entirely correct. 

The directors of a manufacturing company have an undoubted 

right to obtain for the company as much as possible of money - 
for as little as possible of the manufacture,—provided always 

that there is no fraud in their transactions; for, under those 
laws of nature which regulate the production and distribution 
of wealth, the force of competition, the action and reaction of 
demand and supply, will determine the price which they can 
get for the commodity which they offer. The British East 
India Company (apart from its monopoly) was at first a trading 
company merely, buying in one market and selling in another. 

At that time its directors had no other duty than to make large 

dividends by all commercially honest methods, But when that 
corporation had become the possessor and ruler of an empire, 

its directors had other and higher duties, and their duty of 
making profits for the stockholders became insignificant in 
comparison with their duties to the empire which they governed. 

They did not appreciate those higher duties. How could they? 

Their chief concern was, not how to make India, with its mil- 

lions of people, prosperous and free, but how to make India 
yield the greatest possible amount of income to a trading com- 

pany in England. 
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How does it happen that the standard of honor and upright- 
ness is higher in a bank parlor than in the directors’ room of a 
railway corporation? How does it happen that a railway direc- 
tor, of perhaps more than average honesty, will participate with- 
out scruple in transactions of a sort which he regards as 
dishonorable when acting as a bank director? That the fact 
is so, will hardly be questioned. How does it happen in so 
many instances that the business which was undertaken with 
the one purpose of making money for the stockholders, begins 
ere long to be pursued in the interest chiefly of the directors 
and a few favored friends? That such things do happen in 
railway companies, more frequently than in any other trading 
corporations, is undeniable. Directors, being stockholders, are 
supposed to represent the interest of the stockholders. But how 
often does it happen that the interest which influential directors 
have in some transportation company, or in some stock-jobbing 
operation, or in contracts for rails or for supplies, is greater 
than their interest as stockholders in that railroad company ; 
and what is to be expected of human nature in such a case? 
Or perhaps a majority of the directors have invested largely in 
the bonds of the company. Then it may come to pass that in 
one way or another the stockholders lose the capital they have 
been induced to put into the enterprise ; the company is bank- 
rupt; and the bondholders, foreclosing their mortgage, take 
possession of the property, and “make a good thing of it.” 
The natural consummation of the process is when one or two 
men grasp the entire business and manage it in their own in- 
terest as individuals. 

VIL The people, then, must remember, and must take care 
to make their legislators and other public servants remember, 
that a railway, under whatever charter, is not a piece of merely 
private property, held by associated individuals, and to be man- 
aged in that way in which they can put the most money into 
their pockets, but is essentially a public institution to be man- 
aged for the public, under a strict responsibility to the State. As | 
long ago as when railways were a novelty in England, the old 
Duke of Wellington—whose greatest talent was the eminence 
of his common sense—said in parliament (perhaps not these 
words, but to this effect) “ My lords, this is the beginning of a 
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great change, and we must take care that we do not lose the old 
English idea of the king’s highway.” The railroad is, in the 
new civilization, and to the American people especially, what 
the king’s highway was in the civilization which our ancestors 
brought from England. Every highway is a public institution 
for the public benefit. Rich and poor, lord and peasant, have 
equal rights in the use of it. A turnpike road is a highway 
with a tax levied on passing vehicles to pay the cost of making 
it and keeping it ;—as a highway it is nobody’s private prop- 
erty. The turnpike company was simply entrusted with the 
duty of making it and keeping it in repair. It does not own 
the road; and even its right of way it holds only in trust for the 
public. It cannot shut up the road which it has once opened ; 
and if it pulls down its gates and ceases to collect its tolls, the 
right of way remains to the public or Japses to the owners 
of the soil. It may be said that a railway is not a highway, 
and that therefore a railway company differs essentially from a 
turnpike company. We admit this, for we have already 
insisted on the fact that railways are a novelty, and railway cor- 
porations an institution heretofore unknown to statesmanship 
and altogether unique in its relations to government. But 
what makes the difference? The railroad company differs from 
the turnpike company in that it holds not only the right of way 
but the vehicle also. It is created by the State for the purpose 
of making a road on which only one sort of vehicle can be 
used, the road with its iron rails and its rolling stock being all 
one great machine donstructed for the public. The road itself, 
as really as a turnpike road, is public property held in trust by 
a corporation for public convenience. The corporation does 
not own the Jand over which it has laid its track ; all that it has 
acquired from the proprietors is simply the right of way, and it 
holds the right of way only in trust for certain uses. Strictly, 
its only property in the institution is the exclusive right of éon- 
veying passengers and merchandise on that road—that being 
the consideration for the capital which it has expended in the 
construction of the road-bed and the track, and in the purchase 
of the rolling stock which is as much a part of the road as the 
rails are. Its tenure even of that right is conditioned on its 
performance of its duties to the public. It cannot arbitrarily 
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shut up the road, nor can it arbitrarily refuse to convey any 
man or any man’s merchandise. Such a corporation exists not 
for its stockholders merely—-still less for its directors. or its 
president, but for the commonwealth. Its road, with all the 
ueedful machinery for the conveyance of freight and of passen- 
gers, is as truly the people’s highway as the road on which a 
farmer travels to church or to mill, or sends his children to 
school. It holds all its powers in trust. It was created to be 
the servant of the State. 

We do not imply that the charters of railway corporations 
may be arbitrarily repealed or altered, or that the State may at 
pleasure repudiate its contract with such a corporation. A rail- 
way franchise is a concession by the State of certain powers and 
privileges, on condition of certain services to be rendered in 
return. The owners of that franchise have a right to an ample 
remuneration for the capital which they have invested in the 
enterprise. Having been induced to expend a large amount. in 
the construction of a public work, they have a right to much 
more (if they can get it honestly) than simple interest on the 
money which the work has cost them; for it was by the possi- 
bility of large profits that they were induced to incur the 
chances of loss and failure. But, on the other hand, they 
must remember that the work which they have constructed 
is a public work—public and not private property—and 
that as in the construction of it they were agents for the 
State, so in the management of it they are servants of 
the State. They have no right to manage that public work as 
if it were a private property of their own. For example, we 
find a statement that on the Hartford and New Haven Railroad 
“it costs more for freight from Meriden south than it does from 
New Britain,” the latter city being farther north, but having the 
advantage (which Meriden has not) of access to New Haven by 
andther line of railway. We give this statement as we find it 

"(and might give others of the same sort), simply to say that the 
directors of a railway that discriminates in such a fashion, for 
such a reason, are managing a public trust as if it were their 
private property, and might reasonably be called to account. 
Such abuse of the trust—for it is nothing less—would be a 
sufficient reason for legislative interference. We may suppose 
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malfeasance of another and baser description. A railroad com- 
pany may attempt to obtain legislation in its interest by cor- 
rupting influences, It may expend money in putting its officers 
or its tools into the legislature. It may fill the lobbies of the 
capitol with its emissaries, who lavish its money on members 
from the country, conciliating their favor by means of appli- 
ances more costly and more exciting than speckled trout from 
the head waters of the Androscoggin—by frequent drinks and 
unlimited cigars, by champagne suppers and unmentionable 
hospitalities. It may, in some emergency, give thousands of 
dollars for votes and thousands more for a veto. It may be- 
come an insufferable nuisance in the State. Who shall tell us 
that in such a case the sovereign people may not dissolve the 
insolent and demoralizing corporation? The people in such a 
case, roused by wrong, may elect legislaters who dare not sell 
themselves, or who have too much manhood to be bought; and 
so the commonwealth may be saved. 

It is a first principle of justice, and is incorporated into our 
fundamental law, that private property must not be taken for 
public uses without compensation. This implies that private 
property may be taken, under any necessity, for public uses, if 
it is equitably paid for. Thus it is that the State authorizes a 
corporation to lay out its railroad through any man’s farm or 
garden, or over his father’s bones in the cemetery, or through 
his parlor. By the same right, if it be found that the private 
property of that corporation, namely, its exclusive right of con- 
veying merchandise and passengers on a certain road, or what- 
ever else it may be, is needed for public use, that property may 
be resumed by the State on the payment of an equitable con- 
sideration. Private property may also be forfeited to the public 
and taken without compensation. Every fine is simply a for- 
feiture of private property. An imperious corporation may be 
made to understand, by the enactment of adequate statutes, the 
possibility of its forfeiting to the State, not only its charter, but 
all its goods and chattels. Legislatures may be bought. The 
“men inside of politics” in all parties—the men who arrange 
“the slate,” and pull the wires at party conventions—are noto- 
riously venal. But the people, when roused by some great 
danger, cannot be bribed and will not be trifled with. The 
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sovereign people, when the time shall have come, will find a 
way, under the constitution and by the laws, to make the 
hugest corporation a tractable servant of the commonwealth 
and not its master. 

VIL The abolition of special legislation for particular rail- 
roads would bring upon the legislature the duty of enacting 
general laws applicable to all such corporations existing or pro- 
posed. A general railway law is no more an impossibility than 
a general banking law, or a general divorce law; nor is there 
any inevitable necessity for a railroad lobby more than for a bank 
lobby, or a divorce lobby. The application and administra- 
tion of laws about railways and railway corporations should, 
of course, be committed to executive officers, few, responsible, 
and invested with ample powers; and from their determina- 
tions the appeal should be never to the legislature, but only to 
the courts of justice. 


We congratulate the public on the ability and thoroughness 
with which two well-known contributors to the North Ameri- 
can Review have been, for some time past, discussing various 


aspects of what is rapidly becoming one of the most important 
of public questions. Nor can we repress the expression of the 
satisfaction with which we see, in the fourth generation from 
“the elder Adams,” an undiminished capability of eminent 
statesmanship. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Frren’s Sermons.*—When Dr, Fitch retired from official 
service it could hardly have been believed that in less than twenty 
years, intelligent young men brought up in New Haven, and even 
students in theology, on hearing of his death, would ask, “ Who 
was he, and what of him?” So high and conspicuous a place had he 
filled as a preacher, yet so soon a reputation that is chiefly tradi- 
tional begins to fade. Some of his occasional sermons and some 
of the ablest articles in behalf of “the New Haven theology” 
from his pen had been long in print, but in these forms he was not 
brought to the notice of new readers. Not so soon could the im- 
pression of his eminence in the pulpit fade from the memories of 
those who heard him in his prime, especially of the successive 
classes under his pastorate of thirty-five years in Yale College. 
Among them it has been not uncommon in later years to look back 
upon his discourses with a higher appreciation of their excellence 
than they were capable of forming in their youth. These former 
hearers, many of whom went betore him to that world for which 
he aimed to prepare them, would have been pleased to renew their 
acquaintance with his mind and methods, and many others would 
have sought this acquaintance for the first time, and thus the es- 
teem in which he was held would have been fixed more perma- 
nently, if a volume like the one before us had been given to the 
press under his own hand at the date referredto. The reasons for 
the present publication, assigned in the graceful preface by his son, 
might have been given then, and always. The author was often 
requested, we might say importuned, to issue such a volume, if 
only of such sermons as his “ friends and admirers” would at once 
designate for the purpose. To those who knew him best the delay, 
however they might regret it, was not unaccountable. Without 
the ambition which might have been justified in his own behalf, 
he shrank from the task which his fastidious judgment would have 
imposed both in the selection and in the preparation for print. 





* Sermons, Practical and Descriptive, preached in the Pulpit of Yale College by 
Rey. Exeazer T. Firon, D. D., Livingston Professor of Divinity from 1817 to 
1852. He being dead, yet speaketh. New Haven: Judd & White, 1871, 8vo, pp. 
365. 
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Possibly, too, if he had himself undertaken the work, the materi- 
als might have lost even more than they would have gained by 
something like overcarefulness. As it is, in common with many 
readers widely scattered, a “ fit audience ” though not “few,” we 
welcome the twenty-three sermons now issued, as a filial tribute 
to the revered preacher and asa service to the Christian public. 

Taking occasion from this volume, it would be a loving task to 
attempt a delineation of “ Professor Fitch as a preacher,” had not 
the ground been already so well occupied by the genial and 
thoughtful article in the last number but one of the New Eng- 
lander. 

The compiler has been properly guided in his selection by “ the 
special mention of particular sermons in letters of friends.” They 
are “such as, from the subjects and the mode of their treatment, 
were quite generally valued at the time of their delivery.” This 
rule would authorize a larger collection, even “another series of 
the same general character,” which the compiler gives us some 
reason to expect. We miss among them one of the most popular 
and useful in connection with revivals, the “ Covenant Sermon,” as 
it was called. We should have asked for another also from Matt. 
6:6, on “Secret prayer rewarded openly.” In a subsequent series 
we should hope to find yet another from Mar. 8:38, on “The 
Shame encountered in owning Christ compared with the Shame 
to be encountered for rejecting Him,” which we recall in its plan 
as one of the most perfect specimens of exhaustive analysis. 

Though this series is entitled “Practical and Descriptive,” we 
should like to see included in it, or added in another, some of the 
sermons belonging strictly to the author’s systematic course, for 
example, on the divine attributes ; for while these were of course 
mainly argumentative, and sometimes metaphysical, even to ex- 
cess, the conclusions were often among his most eloquent utter- 
ances. It came to be expected among some of his youthful hear- 
ers, when the body of a discourse seemed “ dry,” that there would 
be something “fine” in the “ application.” 

And this union of what might be called metaphysical subtlety 
and poetic fervor in the treatment of the same subject was espec- 
ially characteristic of Dr. Fitch’s preaching, and of his mind. It 
marked him, we think, more than any other American preacher— 
unless we except (with some modification) the older President 
Edwards. This was his favorite process in “sermonizing,”—to 
lay a firm foundation in discriminating statement and valid proofs, 
on which to raise comprehensive reflections or solemn or pathetic 
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appeals. A most admirable method too, it must be conceded, 
though it need not so uniformly as in his practice exclude what is 
called “ a running application,” which has its own advantages. 

It stands related to this method that his treatment of a subject 
was usually what is called “ topical” rather than “textual,” as is 
noted in the article we have mentioned. He inclined, perhaps too 
exclusively, to set forth a proposition with its proofs and infer- 
ences, rather than to follow the successive related parts of a 
longer passage. Yet the proposition was always carefully drawn 
from his text. And so far from handliug the text or citing other 
Scriptures superficially, he excelled other noted preachers of his 
day in this very matter of interpretation. His thorough scholar- 
ship and great caution and candor gave an exegetical value to his 
sermons beyond the prevailing standard, and such as to be re- 
spected by later criticism, We may refer, on the moment, to the 
sermon in this volume, p. 235, on “ The righteous in their immor- 
tality to live within the bounds of a material universe,” in which, 
by the way (while leaving undecided some debated questions), in 
common with Dr. Dwight, Dr. Chalmers and others, he gives no 
place to certain “spiritualizing ” conceptions of heaven. It will 
be found, too, that he is never more skillful or effective in arrange- 
ment than when it is virtually textual, as in treating of a narra- 
tive. 

The plans of his sermons are among the best studies (in the lan- 
guage of artists) in homiletics. We suggest that some of them 
be presented as such by themselves. No preacher was more in- 
genious or more fastidious here. The architecture in his sermons 
was always noted by professional eyes. His searching analysis 
left little or no room for another to follow him on the same sub- 
ject. Sometimes the announcement of his plan was itself studied 
and striking, as for example,—“ God inspects his universe; I am 
to show that he does, how he does, and why he does.” Such care, 
successfully bestowed, gratified thoughtful hearers and aided their 
memories. Sometimes, however, it may have seemed itself too 
prominent, There is need of ‘art’ to ‘ conceal art,’ and elabora- 
tion of form may make a work seem formal. His imitators might 
fall into the error of those painters who bring out the anatomy of 
the human figure so distinctly that it fails in solidity of flesh and 
the glow of life. 

Of the discourses in this volume, no doubt those that are most 
distinctly remembered by the hearers will most attract the atten- 
tion of strangers in the reading, and such especialiy are those that 
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come under the head of “ Descriptive.” Probably no one sermon 
will be sooner turned to by the author’s old admirers than “ The 
Trial of Abraham,” of which, and others that so deeply impressed 
all classes of hearers, we need not speak more particularly. But 
we call attention to the fact that these, which are the most imag- 
inative of all his sermons, were generally written, according to the 
dates here given, when he had passed the meridian of life and was 
nearly sixty years old, It confirms the observation drawn from 
many other instances, that the imagination also may be more fully 
developed at a time when it is commonly supposed that only other 
powers of the mind are in their highest vigor. 

It always interests those who have heard a great preacher to 
compare his printed discourses with the impressions they have re- 
tained. In this case the hearers felt sure that the intrinsic merits 
of what was spoken exceeded the first impression; that whether 
in the structure of the composition, the cogency of the reasoning, 
or the accuracy and affluence .of the diction, it would bear the 
most deliberate scrutiny. The judgment is confirmed by this vol- 
ume, which gives us written eloquence of a high order. Yet the 
reading suggests, as did also the hearing, the question whether 
the style is not on the whole more scholastic than could be wished ; 
whether here and there the artistic element, or purely literary ex- 
cellence, is not in excess for the most effective eloquence of the 
pulpit. But the value of these sermons in reference to the high- 
est end of all preaching, for decisive impression as well as for in- 
struction, was attested by their results, and in connection with 
revivals of religion. It is remembered also that while the lan- 
guage is generally that of the study, it was not without passages 
of Saxon plainness, even homely idioms, as when he spoke of 
“ rating out against ” one. 

At the same time, with all the merit of these discourses to the 
eye, we cannot but miss the charm of his manner in animated dis- 
course, It was often interrupted by hesitancies occasioned by his 
nervous excitability. His elocution was not through a whole ser- 
mon as perfect as in reading a hymn, in which he excelled any 
other minister we have heard, except perhaps the late Dr. Be- 
thune; and these two examples may show how much congrega- 
tions would lose if hymns were left only to be sung, as some 
would have them, with the chance of not being even understood. 
But in passages, especially toward the conclusion, he rose above 
these checks, aided instead of hindered by the glow of excite- 
ment, his features alive with tender or reverent expressions, and 
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his voice of singular purity and sweetness ‘exquisitly modulated 
to every emotion. His voice was a clear tenor, which is found to 
be more uncommon than bass * or baritone whether in speaking 
or singing, and was well trained for both uses. It abounded in 
the semi-tone which entered more largely into his memorable pa- 
thos than in any example we have heard. “Tell me not,” said 
he, “ that my Redeemer is a mere man!” His plaintive utterance, 
as one has said of old songs, is as “a musical arrow singing in 
our ears to-day.” We shall be understood by those who heard 
him. 

Sentence after sentence, sermon after sermon, in these pages, 
recalls to us the persunality which inspired them, which yet can- 
not be fully represented here to strangers. Dr. Fitch had as 
marked an individuality as any man ever associated with Yale 
College, and, as we have thought, had more of that indefinable 
quality recognized as genius, His organization and temperament 
were those of a poet or an artist. It appeared in the rich inflec- 
tions of his voice, and not less in his countenance, which was full 
of the most delicate expression, as in the tenderness or awe with 
which he would speak of God’s majesty or of the Saviour’s love. 
He had an exquisite sensibility to every kind of beauty, and not 
less to the most subtle aspects of the ludicrous, With his playful 
humor there was an undertone of melancholy to which he was 
constitutionally disposed, and in middle life he was a sufferer from 
aggravated hypochondria. Versatile as were his scholarship and 
discipline—for he was at home whether in mathematical or class- 
ical studies, in metaphysics or homiletics,—he had a passion for 
music, and skill in it also, and was an adept with his pencil in light 
humorous sketches, and with mechanical tools. Even his penman- 
ship had uncommon freedom and grace. He might be said to 
excel in almost everything but talking. His nervous susceptibility 
and most fastidious taste combined to interfere with his self-pos- 
session, and hence he never or seldom preached extempore, though 
sometimes fluent enough in a brief occasional address; but the 
same cause still more interrupted his manner in conversation, which 
seemed the more embarrassed as the eccasion was less formal. It 
surprised one that he should falter and take back his words with 
a single friend, when he could sing freely and accompany, himself 





* Daniel Webster remarked on his visit to England, how much the bass voice 
was ‘cultivated by speakers in Parliament.” Yet the tenor or baritone has some 
advantage as to being heard. 
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at the piano before as many as chanced to listen. But amidst all 
his gifts and attainments it pleases us most to remember now his 
benignity, especially in his estimates of others in his own profes- 
sion. Most kindly he appreciated any merit in a young man 
under his instruction. Himself a propitious hearer, as has been 
before said in this journal, “ he found something to praise in every 
sermon that he heard.” Critical as was his judgment, yet like 
the painter Allston, and like Goethe, he chose to set forth the 
merits rather than expose the faults that came under his eye. 
Such is at once the most amiable and the wisest office of criticism, 
whether in respect to art or literature or character. 

Such a preacher as Dr. Fitch, in his position, could not but bear 
the marks of his own time and place in the subjects chosen as well 
as in the manner of treating them, yet with his breadth of thought 
and sympathy could not be as limited as were most of his con- 
temporaries, The theological controversies in which he had borne 
an able part began to subside even before his active ministry 
had ceased. Metaphysical theology has given place more and 
more in the public mind to the Christ of the gospels, And simi- 
lar oscillations will still be repeated. But in his advanced years he 
was in sympathy with this change. There was the mellowness of 
time and of grace in his views of the gospel which he had faith- 
fully preached. Remarking to a friend not long ago, that early 
in his ministry his attention had been directed chiefly, as was the 
public mind, to questions regarding the moral government of God, 
he added, in his well remembered semi-tone, that if he were to 
begin again he “ should dwell more upon the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” So he lived among us to fourscore years, “ his eye 
dim” and “his natural force abated,”—the child-likeness of his 
spirit blended with patriarchal maturity,—entering genially into 
the assemblages of his brethren,—while strength allowed, a partial 
hearer and a devout worshiper at the altar where he had minis- 
tered so long and so well. “My father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof.” 


Dr. Hoper’s System or Tuero.ocy.*—This solid volume, 
printed on tinted paper, with the Riverside types, comprises the 
Lectures of Dr. Hodge on Theology proper, the first of the lead- 
ing topics in which Systematic Theology is discussed. Subsequent 





* Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Hoper, D.D., Professor in the Theologi- 
eal Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1872. 
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volumes will treat of Anthropology and the remaining branches 
of the subject. The style of these lectures is perspicuous and 
manly. The arrangement of propositions and arguments is clear 
and orderly, as might be expected from so practised an instructor. 
There is much historical learning in illustration and defence of the 
author’s positions, This is one conspicuous and interesting fea- 
ture of the work. There are, also, more references to books, and 
especially to recent literature, than the reader might expect to 
find. The lectures are not only able, but also scholarly. In the 
introductory chapters we have a full consideration of the nature 
and method of Theology. Dr. Hodge rejects the Schleiermacherian 
theory of the relation of Dogmatic Theology to Christian expen- 
ence; yet he attaches so much importance to feeling and subjective 
experience that his difference on this point from the best represent- 
atives of the modern evangelical school in Germany, as Twesten 
and Julius Miller, is not so great as would at first appear. On 
the inspiration of the Scriptures he offers nothing that is specially 
new, although his statements are, as is usually the case in the 
book, lucid and careful. Into the special difficulties and ques- 
tions pertaining to the Scriptures, he does not enter; and this we 
count to be something to be regretted in so extensive and sys- 
tematic a treatise. The peculiarities of what is called Princeton 
Theology have little place in this volume, which does not reach 
so far as Anthropology. In the discussion on the “Divine Jus- 
tice,” however, the fundamental postulates of the old view of the 
Atonement as actual punishment are advocated. The New Eng- 
land doctrine on the nature of Justice is controverted. We have 
been a little surprised to find Dr. Hodge absolutely rejecting Sei- 
entia Media or Conditional Foreknowledge (p. 400), and a little 
diverted to find him resorting to the “ theology of the feelings ” 
to explain the declaration of Christ concerning Tyre and Sidon. 
He calls it “ a figurative mode of stating the fact that the men of 
his generation were more hardened than the men of those ancient 
cities.” Was it a truth that Christ stated, or was it not? If it 
was a truth, did not Christ know it to be such? It is a plain, un- 
deniable instance of Scientic Media, as we are compelled to be- 
lieve. 

An examination of Dr. Hodge’s system would come more ap- 
propriately after the publication of the remaining volumes of the 
work. A monument of so much thought and labor deserves a 
careful and impartial consideration. 
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“Tue SpEAKER’s COMMENTARY ON THE Brsiz.”*—We have 
the first installment of the commentary which has been under- 
taken in England, at the suggestion of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, by a committee of divines of the English Church. 
A commentary of the first order of merit can hardly be pro- 
duced by this artificial and round-about process. It will almost 
inevitably wear the character of “ job work,” in contrast with the 
products of spontaneous literary exertion. The editors are se- 
lected and appointed, and then their labors are subject to the cen- 
sorship of a clerical committee. It is a genuine English method 
of giving existence to a critical work upon the Scriptures. It is 
not to be expected that the questions which modern study has 
raised respecting the authorship and contents of the sacred books 
will be handled in a manner satisfactory to the scientific mind. 
The conclusions to which the writers are to come are cut and 
dried beforehand. From the examination which we have given 
to this commentary, we judge that the discussions upon the topics 
to which we refer will fail to satisfy the inquisitive student who is 
disposed to probe such questions to the bottom. The writers 
occasionally assume that the interpretation to be affixed to the 
text is not ascertainable to such an extent that it may not be 
altered whenever new discoveries in science may occasion diffi- 
evlty. We cannot allow such a principle of exegesis. It makes 
of the Bible a nose of wax. Still this commentary embodies a 
large amount of useful information; it is free from asperity ; it is 
marked by a good degree, if not a very high degree, of learning, 
and it may be safely recommended to readers of the English ver- 
sion, for whom a good commentary on the Old Testament is a 
desideratum. In many points it is in advance of the older com- 
mentaries with which readers of the English Bible are familiar. 


Kravutn’s “Conservative Rerormarion.”t—Dr. Krauth is 
right in pronouncing the Lutheran Reformation “ conservative ” 





* The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), with an Ex- 
planation and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translotion. By Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. Vol. 1, Parts I and Il (The Pentateuch). New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co, 1871. 

+ The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, as represented in the Augs- 
burg Confession and in the History and Literature of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. By Onartes P. Kravutu, D.D., Norton Professor of Theology in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, &c. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1871. 
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in comparison with the Zwinglian or even the Calvinistic branch 
of the Protestant family. The English Episcopal Church he 
characterizes as eclectic and composite, and indefinite in its utter- 
ances, though, in many aspects, conservative likewise. In the 
earlier part of his work, Dr. Krauth presents a good sketch of the 
Lutheran Reformation, and of the life and work of its great 
leader and of his principal coadjutors. He also gives a learned 
account of the Augsburg Confession, and corrects errors into 
which not so well informed authors have fallen respecting its 
character and authorship. The “Specific Theology” of the Lu- 
theran Church is expounded at length in the last half of the vol- 
ume. The subject of the Eucharist, the great point of peculiarity 
in the Lutheran Church, as related to the Calvinistic, is fully 
treated. A polemical discussion of this nature seems to carry us 
back to a former day. While we respect the learning and sincer- 
ity of the author, we fail to be impressed with the Lutheran argu- 
ments in favor of the communication of divine attributes to the 
human nature of Jesus and of the ubiquity—though Dr. Krauth 
disclaims the term—of Christ’s ascended body. Dr. Krauth de- 
nies that the reception of the body of Christ by the mouth is in- 
volved in the Lutheran doctrine; but he admits that this very 
phrase is used in the Form of Concord, and the proposition has 
never been repudiated by the body of Lutherans. Take away 
this notion, and the controversy with the old Calvinists on 
this topic is reduced to an infinitesimal. If the Wittenberg the- 
ologians in the first age had repudiated this particular feature of 
the doctrine, an accommodation with their Calvinistic adversaries 
would have been easy. We commend Dr. Krauth’s volume to 
students, as a learned and able vindication of the old Lutheran 
theology. 


Van Oosterzer’s Brstica, TuroLocy.*—Biblical Theology is 
a branch of study intermediate between Dogmatic Theology on 
the one hand and Exegesis, as ordinarily understood, on the other. 
It exhibits the ideas and truths of the Bible in their genetic de- 
velopment within the Scriptures, This is one of the most attract- 
ive and most instructive of the departments of theological sci- 





* The Theology of the New Testament, a Manual for University Instruction and 
Private Study. By J. J. Van Oosrerzes, Professor in the University of Utrecht. 
Translated from the Dutch, by George E. Day, Professor in the Divinity School 
of Yale College. New Haven: Judd & White, 1871. 
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,ence, Years ago, the work of Storr and Flatt was translated at 
Andover. A much better work, that of Schmidt, has lately been 
rendered into English. But this treatise of the distinguished 
Dutch theologian, Van Oosterzee, while it is clear and definite in 
its statements, and methodical in the disposition of its matter, has 
the advantage of brevity. It has been translated into pure and 
transparent English by Professor Day, of New Haven, and is thus 
placed within the reach of ministers and theological students in 
this country. We wish that studious laymen would also possess 
themselves of this little work, which is worth more than scores of 
volumes such as are often dignified with the title of “religious 
reading.” 
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